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Alrt.  I.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Okkak  on  the  Coast  of  Labra¬ 
dor  to  Ungava  Bay,  westward  of  Cape  Chudleigh  ;  luidertakea  to 
explore  the  Coast,  and  visit  the  Esquimaux  in  that  unknown  Re- 
gidn.  By  Benjamin  Kohlmeister  and  George  Kmoch,  Missionaries 
of  the  Church  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  United  Brethrell.  Le 
Fevre,  2,  Chapel-place.  Seeley.  1814. 

^HE  natural  enmity  of  the  humdn  heart  to  the  things  of 
God,  is  a  principle,  which,  though  it  find  no  place  in  the 
systems  of  our  intellectual  philosophers,  has  as  wide  an  opera* 
tion  as  any  which  they  have  put  down  in  theii*  list  of  categories. 
How  is  it  then  that  Moravians,  who,  of  all  classes  of  Christians, 
have  evinced  the  most  earnest  and  persevering  devotedness  to 
these  things,  have  of  late  become,  with  men  of  taste,  the  objects  of 
tender  admiration  ?  That  they  should  be  loved  and  admired  by 
the  decided  Christian,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  but  that  they 
should  be  idols  of  a  fashionable  admiration,  that  they  should 
be  sought  after  aiid  visited  by  secular  men ;  that  travellers  of 
all  kinds  should  give  way  to  tiie  ecstacy  of  sentiment,  as  th^ 
pass  throu^  their  villages,  and  take  a  survey  of  their  establisn- 
ments  and  their  doings  ;  that  the  very  sound  of  Moravian  music, 
and  the  very  sight  of  a  Moravian  burial-place,  should  se  fill 
the  hearts  of  these  men  with  images  of  delict  and  peaccfulneas, 
as  to  inspire  them  with  something  like  the  kindlings  of  piety ; — 
all  this  is  surely  something  nelw  and  strange,  and  might  dis¬ 
pose  the  unthinking  to  suspect  the  truth  of  these  unquestionable 
positions,  that  ‘‘  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  Gkid,’’  and 
that  ‘‘  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  tilings  of  the  spirit  of 
Voa.  III.  N.S.  B 
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God,  for  they  arc  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.’* 

But  we  do  not  imagine  it  difficult  to  give  the  explanation. 
It  is  surely  conceivable  that  the  actuating  principle  oi  a  Mora¬ 
vian  enterprise,  may  carry  no  sympathy  whatever  along  with 
it,  while  many  things  may  be  done  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
enterprise,  most  congenial  to  the  taste,  and  the  wishes,  and 
the  natural  feelings  of  worldly  men.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  ardent  anxiety  of  the  Moravians  for  the  saha- 
tion  of,  human  houls ;  and  when  the  principle  is  stripped  of 
every  accompaniment,  and  laid  in  naked  and  solitary  exhibition 
before  them,  they  may  laugh  at  its  folly,  or  be  disgusted  by  its 
fanaticism.  This,  however,  is  the  very  principle  on  whicli  are 
founded  all  their  missionary  undertakings;  and  it  is  not  till 
after  a  lengthened  course  of  operations,  that  it  gathers  those 
accompaniments  around  it,  which  have  drawn  upon  the  United 
Brethren  the  homage  of  men  who  shrink  in  repugnance  and 
disgust  from  the  principle  itself.  With  the  heart’s  desire  that 
inen  should  be  saved,  ^  they  cannot  sympathize  ;  but  when  these 
men,  the  objects  of  bis  earnest  solicitude,  live  at  a  distance,  the 
missionary,  to  carry  his  desire  into  effect,  must  get  near  tKem, 
and  traversing  a  lengthened  line  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  he 
will  supply  his  additions  or  his  corrections  to  the  science  of 
geography.  When  they  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  must  be  understood  by  them ;  and  giving  his  patient 
labour  to  the  acquirement^  pf  a  new  language,  he  furnishes 
another  document  to  the’  student  of  philology.  When  they 
are  signalized  by  habits  or  observances, of  their  own,  the  mis¬ 
sionary^  records  them  for  the  information  and  benefit 'of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  ;  and  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  with  all  its  va¬ 
rious  and  wonderful  peculiarities,  is  extended.  When  they  live 
in  a  country,  the  ‘scenery  and  productions  of  which  have  been 
yet  unrecoi'ded  by  the  pen  of  travellers,  the  missionary,  hot 
unmindful  of  the  sanction  given  by  our  Saviour  himself  to  an 
adiuiration  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  will*  describe'  them, 
j  and  give  a  wider  range  to  the  "science  of  natural  ‘  history.  '  If 
they  are  in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  the'  miglity  power  of 
.Christian  truth  will* soften  ayd  reclaim' them.  ^  And  surely^  it  is 
not , difficult  to.(^onceive,  how  these  and  similar  achievements 
may  draw  forth  an.  acknowledgenient  from  many,  who  att^ii  no 
value  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  take  ho  interest  in  its 
.  progress;  how  the  pmlosopher  will  give  his  festimpny  ‘to  the 
.  merits  of  these  men  who  have  made  greater  progress  in  the 
work  of  humanizing  savages,  thah.could  h'ave  been  done  by  the 
ordinary  methods  in  the  course  of  centuries  ;  and  how  the  in¬ 
teresting  spectacle  of  Esquimaux  .villages  and  Indian  schools, 
may,  without  the  aid  of  any  Gospel  principle  whatever,  bring 
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out  strains  of  tcnderest  admiration  from  tuneful  poets  and  weep¬ 
ing  sentimentalists.  ^  ' 

All  tliis  is  very  coneeivablo,  and  it  is  what  ftloravians,  at  this 
moment,  actually  experience.  They  liave  been  much  longer  in 
the  field  of' Missionary  enterprise,  than  the  most  active  and 
i  conspicuous,  of*  their  fellow  luhourors  belonging  to  other  socie- 
I  ties.  They, have  had  time  for  the  production  of  more  gratifying 
I  results;  and  the  finished  spectacle  of  their  orderly  and  peaceful 

i  establishments,  strikes  at  once  upon  the  eye  of  many  an  admirer, 

I  who  knows  not  howto  relish  or  to  appretiate  the.  principle  which 
1  gives  life  and  perpetuity  to  the  whole  exhibition. 

I  These  observations  may  serve  to  account  for^the  mistaken 
k  principle  upon  which  many,  admirers  of  the  United  Brethren 

I  give  them  the  preference  over  all  other  missionaries.  VV^eare 
'  ready  to  concur  in  the  preference,  but  not  in  the  principle  upon 
/ which  they  found  it.  They  conceive  that  the  Moravians  make 
no  attempt  towards  christianizing  the  Heathen,  till  they  have 
1  gone  through  the  long  preparatory  work  of  training  them  up  in 
die  arts  of  life,  and  in  the  various  moralities  and  decencies  of 
j  social  intercourse.  This  is  a  very,  natural  supposition ;  but 
?  nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  It  is  doing  just  what  every  super¬ 
ficial  man  is  apt.  to  do  in  other  departments  of  observation — 
mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  They  go  to  a  missionary 
establishment  of  United  Brethren  among  the  Heathen.  They 
pay  a  visit  to  one  of  their  villages,  whether  in  Greenland,  in  S. 
Africa,  or.  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  evident  that  the 
clean  houses,  cultivated  gardens,  and  neat  specimens  of  ma¬ 
nufacture,  will  strike  the  eve  much  sooner  . than  the  unseen 
principle  of  this  wonderful  revolution  in  the  habits  of  savages, 
will  unfold  itself  to  the  discernment  of  tlie  mind.  And  thus 
it  is,  that  in  their  description  of  all  this,  they,  re  verse  the  ac¬ 
tual  process.  They  tell  us  that  these  most  rational  of  all  mis¬ 
sionaries,  begin  their  attempts  on  the  Heathen  by  the  work  oi 
t  civilizing  them  ;  that  they  teach  tliem  to  weave,  to  till,  and  to 
store  up  winter  provisions,  and  to  observe  justice  in  thetr 
i  dealings  with  one  another ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  do 
I  they,  somehow  or  other,  implant  upon  this  preliminary  dressing, 

1  the  mysteries  and  peculiarities  of -the  Christian  Faith.  Thus 
it  is  tliat  these  men  of  mere  spectacle  begin  to  philosophize  on 
I  the  subject,  and  set  up  the  case  of  the  Moravians  as  a  reproach 
1  and  an  example  to  all  other  missionaries. 

i  Now  we  venture  to  say  that  the  Moravians  at  the  oiiUet  of 
‘  I  their  conference  with  savages,  keep  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
\  ;  any  instruction  about  the  arts  of  weaving,  and  sewing,  and 
tilling  land,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  <lid,  wlien  he  went  about 
\'\  among  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  charged  with  the  message  of 
1 1  salvation  to  all  who  would  listen  and  believe,  lie  preached 
^  '  B  2 
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nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified;’’  and  neither  df> 
they  ;  and  the  faith  which  attends  the  word  of  their  testimony, 
how'  foolisli  and  fanatical  soever  it  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
worldly  men,  proves  it  to  be  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  .j 
of  Ciod  unto  salvation.  It  is  anotlier  evidence  of  the  foolishness  j 
of  God  being  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  being 
stronger  than  men.  However  wonderful  it  may  be,  yet  such  is  ‘ 
the  fact,  that  a  savage,  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  his  .1 
soul,  of  sin,  and  of  the  Saviour,  has  his  attention  more  easily  i 
compelled,  and  his  resistance  more  effectually  subdued,  than  | 
when  he  is  addressed  upon  any  other  subject  whether  of  moral  | 
or  economical  instruction.  And  this  is  {precisely  the  way  iu  | 
w^iich  Moravians  have  gone  to  work.  They  preached  the  pecu-  | 
liar  tenets  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  very  outset.  They  | 
gained  converts  through  that  Faith  which  cometh  by  hearing.  I 
These  converts  multiplied,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  have 
settled  around  them.  It  is  true  that  they  have  had  unexampled  1 
success  in  the  business  of  civilizing  their  disciples ;  but  it  has  j 
arisen  from  their  having  stood  longer  on  the  vantage  ground  of  ] 
the  previous  knowledge  of  Christianity  with  whidi  they  had  .  ! 
furnished  them,  than  any  other  missionaries;  and  the  peace,  and 
order,  and  industry,  which  are  represented  by  rash  and  superfi-  ^ 
cial  observers,  as  the  antecedents  of  the  business,  are,  in  fact,  ^ 
so  many  consequents  flowing  out  of  the  mighty  influena^ 
which  attends  the  word  of  their  testimony.  ^ 

It  is  well  that  the  Moravians  have  risen  into  popular  admira-  .  6 
tion.  This  will  surely  give  weight  to  their  own  testimony  about  | 
their  own  matters.  And  when  one  of  their  members  publishes  a 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  United  Brethren  preach  H 
the  Gospel,  and  carry  on  their  missions  among  the  Heathen, 
information  from  such  a  quarter  will  surely  be  looked  upon  as 
of  higlier  authority  than  the  rapid  description  of  a  traveller. 
Now  such  a  treatise  has  been  publishwl  by  Spangenberg ;  and  j  ^ 
it  does  not  ap|>ear  that  any  preparatory  civilization  is  now  at¬ 
tempted  by  their  missionaries,  who  have  been  engaged  in  tlu*  4 
business  for  many  years,  and  have  been  eminent  above  all  | 
others,  both  for  their  experience  and  their  success.  We  shall  i 
subjoin  a  few  extracts  as  being  completely  decisive  upon  this  1 
}>oint.  I 

‘  The  method  of  the  brethren  to  bring  the  heathen  to  Christ  | 
‘  was  in  the  beginning  of  their  attempts,  particularly  in  Green-  ;  | 
‘  land,  nearly  as  follows  :  I 

‘  They  proved  to  the  heathen  that  tliere  is  a  GkkI,  and  spoke  I 
‘  to  them  of  hi^  attributes  and  perfections.  In  the  nexi  place, 

‘  they  spoke  upon  the  creation  ; — how  God  had  made  man  after  f  4 
‘  his  own  image,  which,  however,  was  soon  lost  by  the  fall,  y 
‘  They  then  made  the  heathen  acquainted  with  the  laws  whicli  M 
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God  ^ave  by  his  servant  Moses.  Hence  they  proved  to  then® 
that  they  were  sinners,  and  liad  deserved  temporal  andv^t^riial 
‘  punishment.  Ami  from  this  they  drew  the  consecpience,  that 
‘  there  must  be  one  who  reconciled  them  to  (iod,  &c. 

‘  This  method  of  teaching*  they  continued  for  a  long  time,  ' 

^  but  without  any  success,  for  the  heathen  became  tired  of  such 

*  fliscourses.  If  it  be  asked,  how  happened  it  that  the  brethren 
‘  fell  upon  the  said  metliod,  I  must  confess  that  1  am  appreheii- 

*  sive  1  was  myself  the  cause  of  it.  The  first  brethren  who 
‘  were  destined  for  Greenland,  went  to  Copenhagen  by  way  of 
^  Halle,  where  I  at  that  time  lived.  They  tarried*  a  few  days 
^  with  me,  and  conversed  with  me  relative  to  their  intentions. 

‘  Upon  this,  I  gave  them  a  book  to  reail,  (for  I  knew  no  better 
‘  at  that  time,)  in  which  a  certain  divine  treated,  among  the  rest, 

‘  of  the  method  to  convince  and  to  bring  the  heathen  to  Christ. 

^  The  good  man  had  probably  never  seen  an  heathen  in  all  his 
‘  life,  much  less  converted  any  ;  but  yet  he  imagined  he  could 
‘  give  directions  how  to  set  about  it.  The  brethren  followed 
‘  them,  but  without  success. 

‘  Jlean while,  it  pleased  the  Lord  our  Saviour  to  give  the  con- 
<  gregation  at  Herrnhut  more  insight  into  the  word  of  atone- 
‘  ment  through  the  offering  of  Jesus.  Nor  were  the  brethren 

*  wanting  in  declaring  to  those  in  Greenland,  that  they  must 
‘  preach  Jesus  Christ,  if  they  meant  to  produce  any  blessing 
‘  among  the  heathen.  L"pon  this,  the  brethren  began  to  trans- 
‘  late  some  parts  of  the  Gospel,  especially  what  relates  to  the 
‘  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus,  and  read  that  to  the  heathen. 

‘  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  sjieak  with  them  farther  on  that 
‘  head.  Then  God  opened  their  hearts  that  they  attended  to  the 
‘  word,  and  it  proved  to  them  also  the  power  of  God.  They 
^  became  desirous  of  hearing  more  about  it,  and  the  fire  which 
‘  had  been  kindled  in  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  spread  farther 
‘  and  farther.  And  thus  many  were  converted  to  God :  since 
^  which  time  the  brethren  were  frequently  asked  by  the  heathen, 

‘  why  they  did  not  preach  sooner  to  them  of  Jesus  ;  that  they 
‘  had  been  quite  tired  of  hearing  the  discourses  about  God,  and 

*  the  two  first  parents,  &c.  _ 

^  Above  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  North  America,  I 
‘  sometimes  got  the  brethren  that  were  used  occasionally  in  the 
‘  service  of  our  Lord  to  come  together,  in  order  that  I  might 
‘  converse  with  them  about  their  labours.  Johannes,  an  Indian 
‘  of  the  Mahikander  nation,  who  had  formerly  been  a  very 
‘  wicked  man,  but  was  now  thoroughly  converted,  and  was  our 

*  fellow  labourer  in  the  congregation  gathered  from  among  the 
‘  heathens  at  that  time  dwelling  in  Chekomekah,  happened  to 
‘  be  just  then  on  a  visit  with  us,  and  also  c^e  to  our  little  mect^ 
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‘  in^.  lie  wa«i  a  man  that  had  exeellent  shifts,  was  a  bold  con- 
‘  lessor  ctf  what  he  knew  to  be  true,  and  understood  the  German 
‘  lan^ua;2^e  so  as  to  express  himself  with  sufficient  clearness.  As 
‘  we  were  speaking  with  one  another  about  the  heathen,  he  said, 

‘  among  other  things, — ‘  Brethren,  I  have  been  an  heathen,  and 
‘  am  grown  old  among  them  ;  1  know,  therefore,  very  well  how 
‘  it  is  \vith  the  heathen.  A  preadier  came  once  to  us,  desiring 
‘  to  instruct  us,  and'  began  by  proving  to  us  that  there  was  a 
‘  God.  On  which  we  said  to  him,  “  Well,  and  dost  thou  tliiiik 
‘  we  are  ignorant  of  that  ?  now  go  again  whence  thou  i^amest.” 

^  Another  preacher  came  another  time  and  would  instruct  us, 

‘  raying,  Ve  must  not  steal,  not  drink  too  much,  not  lie,  &e. — 

‘  We  answere<l  him,  Fool;  that  thou  art !  dost  thou  think  that 
‘  we  do  not  know^  that?  go  and  learn  it  first  thyself,  and  teach 
‘  the  people  thou  belongest  to  not  to  do  these  things.  For  who 
‘  are  greatc’*^  drunkards,  or  thieves,  or  liars,  than  thine  own  peo- 
‘  pie  r”  Thus  we  sent  him  away  also.  Some  time  after  tliis 
‘  Christian  Henry,  one  of  the  brethren,  came  to  me  into  my  hut, 

‘  and  sat  down  by  me.  The  contents  of  his  discourse  to  me  were 
‘  nearly  these ; — I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
‘  heaven  and  earth.  He  acquaints  thee  that  he  would  gladly 
‘  save  thee,  and  rescue  thee  from  the  miserable  state  in  which- 
‘  thou  liest.  To  this  end  he  became  a  man,  hath  given  his  life' 
‘  for  mankind,  and  shed  his  blood  for  tiierj,  &c.  Upon  this  he 
‘  lay  down  upon  a  board  in  my  hut  and  fell  a-sleep,  being 
‘  fatigued  with  his  journey.  1  thoiif^ht  within  myself, — what 
‘  manner  of  man  is  this  ?  there  he  lies  and  sleeps  so  sweetly  ;  I 
‘  might  kill  him  immediately,  and  throw  him  out  into  the  forest, 
‘  who  would  care  for  it  ?  hut  heisunconcernetl.  However,  I  could 
‘  not  get  rid  of  his  words  :  they  continually  recurred  to  me  ;  and 
‘  though  I  went  to  slecj),  yet  I  dreamed  of  the  Wood  which 
‘  Christ  had  shed  for  us.  I  thought — this  is  very  strange,  and 
‘  went  to  interpret  to  the  other  Indians  the  woihU  which  Chris- 
*  tian  Henry  spake  farther  to  us.  Thus,  througn  the  g«*  'ce  of 
‘  God,  the  awakening  among  us  took  place.  1  tell  you,  there- 
‘  fore,  brethren,  |)reach  to  the  heathen  Christ  and  his  blood,  and 
‘  his  death,  if  ye  would  wish  to  produce  a  blessing  among  them.^ 

‘  Such  was  the  exhortation  of  .iohaunes,  the  iVlahikander,  to  us. 

‘  But  the  brethren  were  already,  belbre  that  time,  convinced  that 
‘  Jesus  Christ  must  be  the  marrow  andsubstanceof  the  preaching 
‘  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  even  as  he  is  in  general  called, 
‘  with  justice,  the  marrow  and  substance  of  the  whole  Bible. 
‘  The  ground  of  this  position  is  contained  in  sect.  9,  andfollow“ 
‘  ing,  where  we  treated  of  the  Apostles’  labours  among  the  Gen- 
'  tiles.  Nor  shall  we  do  amiss  if  we  follow,  the  method  of  the 
‘  Apostles,  who,  in  their  office,  were  under  ihe  peculiar  leadings 
‘  ot  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  far  os  it  is  applicable  to  us.  Hence  what 
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^  Paul ; writes  to  the  Corinthians — I  determined  not  to  know 
‘  any  thing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,” — 

‘  is  a  firmly  established  rule  for  us  in  preaching  to  the  heathen.' 
(Spangenberg’s  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
Brethren  carry  on  their  missions  among  the  Heathens.  Section 
44,  45,  46.) 

Before  we  give  any  more  extracts  from  Spangenberg,  we  can¬ 
not  help  remarking  on  the  efficacy  of  the  simple  word  upon 
minds  totally  unfurnished  by  any  previous  discipline  whatever. 
This  is  something  more  than  matter  of  faith  ;  it  is  matter  of  ex¬ 
perience  :  it  is  the  result  of  many  an  actual  experiment  upon 
human  nature.  And  how  comes  it,  therefore,  that  philosophers 
of  the  day  arc  so  often  found  to  flinch  from  their  favourite  evi¬ 
dence  on  every  question  connected  with  the  truth  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Christianity  ?  The  efficacy  of  the  Bible  alone,  upon 
simple  and  unfurnished  minds,  is  a  fact ;  and  the -finest  exam¬ 
ples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page  of  the  annals  of 
Moravianism.  The  worthy  men  of  this  denomination  have  long 
laboured  in  the  field  of  missionary  exertion,  and  Greenland  was 
one  scene  of  their  earliest  enterprises.  In  their  progress  thither, 
they  were  furnished  with  a  cloistered  speculation  on  the  likeliest 
method  of  obtaining  access  to  the  mind  of  a  savage  for  the  truths 
of  Christianity.  These  men  had  gone  out  of  Germany  without  any 
other  instruments  for  their  work  than  the  Word  of  God  in  their 
hands,  and  a  believing  prayer  in  their  hearts.  But  the  author  of 
this  speculation  had  thought,  and  thought  profoundly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  the  humble  brethren  bowed  for  once  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  when  his  synthetic  process  for  the  conversion  of 
savages  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  took  it  along  with 
them.  Thus  furnished,  they  entered  upon  the  field  of  exertion  ; 
and  never  was  human  nature  subjected  to  experiment  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  more  favourable.  Never  did  it  come  in  a  more  sim¬ 
ple  and  elementary  state  under  the  treatment  of  a  foreign  appli¬ 
cation.  There  was  no  disturbing  cause  to  affect  the  result  of  this 
interesting  trial ;  no  bias  of  education  to  embarrass  our  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  no  mixture  of  any  previous  ingredient  to  warp  and  to 
darken  the  phenomena,  or  to  throw  a  disguise  over  that  clear  and 
decisive  principle  which  was  on  the  eve  of  emerging  from  them. 
The  rationalising  process  of  the  divine  was  first  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  and  it  failed.  Year  after  year  did  they  take  their  departure 
from  the  simplicity  of  his  first  principles,  and  try  to  conduct  the 
Greenlanders  with  them  along  the  pathway  which  he  had  con¬ 
structed  for  leading  them  to  Christ.  The  Greenlanders  refused 
to  move  a  single  step,  and  with  as  great  obstinacy  as  the  world 
of  matter  refuses  to  conform  her  processes  to  the  fanciful  theo¬ 
ries  of  men.  The  brethren,  disheartened  at  the  result  of  an  ope¬ 
ration  so  fatiguing  and  so  fruitless,  resolved  to  vary  the  experi- 
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mrnt,  and  thrmvini^  aside  all  their  \)reparatory  iastriietion*,  they 
brouB^ht  the  word  of  the  testimony  directly  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  eftect  was  instantaneous.  God,  who  knoweth  what  is  in 
man,  knoweth  also  the  kind  of  a]>plication  that  sliould  be  made 
to  man.  He  glonfied  the  word  of  his  ^raee,  and  gave  it  efficacy. 
That  W’ord  which  he  himself  commanded  to  he  preached  to  all 
nations,  to  the  barbarians  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  is  surely  the 
mighty  instrument  for  the  pulling  dow^n  of  strong  holds  ;  and  the 
Moravians  have  found  it  so.  The  Greenland  exj>eriment  has 
furnished  them  with  a  principle  which  they  carry  along  with  them 
in  all  their  enterprises.  It  has  seldom  failed  them  In  any  quarter 
af  the  globe  ;  and  they  can  now.!qq)eal  to  thousands  and  thoti-- 
sands  of  their  converts,  as  so  many  distinct  testimonies  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  Hible. 

We  like  to  urge  the  case  of  the  Moravians,  for  w^c  think  that 
much  may  be  made  of  it  m  the  way  of  reclaiming  that  unhallowed 
contempt  which  some  of  the  ablest,  and  most  accomplished  men 
in  this  country  have  expressed  for  a  righteous  cause.  The  truth 
is,  that  these  TMoravians  have  of  late  become  the  objects  of  a 
sentimental  admiration,  and  that  too  to  men  whom  the  power  of 
Divine  grace  has  not  yet  delivered  from  their  natural  enmity  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Their  numerous  establishments,  and 
the  many  interesting  pictures  of  peace,  and  order,  and  industry, 
which  they  have  reared  among  the  wilds  of  Heathenism,  have  at 
length  compelled  the  testimony  of  travellers.  It  is  delightful  to 
be  told  of  the  neat  attire  and  cultivated  gardens  of  savages  ; 
and  wc  can  easily  conceive  how  a  sprig  of  honeysuckle,  at  the 
cottage  door  of  a  Hottentot,  may  extort  some  admiring  and 
poetical  prettiness  from  a  charmed  spectator,  who  would  shrink 
offended  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gos|>el.  Now"  they  are 
right  as  to  the  fact.  It  is  all  vcj  y  true  about  the  garden  and  the 
honeysuckle ;  but  they  are  most  cgregiously  Wrong  as  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  when  they  talk  of  these  Moravians  as  the  most  ra¬ 
tional  of  missionaries,  becaitse  they  furnish  their  converts  with 
the  arts  and  the  comforts  of  life,  before  they  ever  think  of  press¬ 
ing  upon  them  the  lyiysterics  of  their  faith,  they  make  a  most 
glaring  departure  from  the  truth,  and  that  too  in  the  faec  of  in¬ 
formation  and  testimony  afforded  by  the  very  men  whom  they 
profess  to  admire.  It  is  not  true  that  Moravians  are  distinguished 
from  other  missionaries  by  training  their  disciples  to  justice  and 
morality,  and  labour,  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  by  refraining  to 
exhort  to  faith  and  self-abasement.  It  is  not  true,  nor  does  it 
consist  witJi  the  practice  of  the  Moravians,  that  in  regard  to  sa¬ 
vages,  some  advance  towards  civilization  is  necessary  prepara¬ 
tory  to  any  attempt  to  christianize  them.  This  attempt  is  made 
at  the  very  outset ;  and  should  they  meet  with  a  fellow  creature 
in  the  lowest  state  of  uncultivation,  it  is  enough  for  them  that  he 
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5<  j\  man  ;  do  they  wait  the  issue  ot  any  preparation  whaterer 
previously  to  laying  before  him  the  will  of  tiou  ff>r  the  salvation 
of  mankind?  The  degree  of  cultivation,  it  should  appear,  is  a 
.thing  merely  accidental.  It  has  too  slender  an  intluence  upon 
the  result  to  be  admitted  into  their  calculations ;  nor  docs  it 
affect  the  operation  of  those  great  jirinciples  which  are  concerned 
in  the  transition  of  a  human  soul  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvel¬ 
lous  light  of  the  Gospel.  Why  lavish  all  your  admiration  upon 
the  sensible  effect,  while  ye  shrink  in  disgust  from  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  principle?  Why,  ye  votaries  of  science,  whose  glory 
it  is  to  connect  phenomena  with  their  causes,  why  do  you  act  so 
superficially  in  this  instance,  and  leave  with  the  fanatics,  whom 
you  despise,  all  the  credit  of  a  manly  and  unshrinking  philoso¬ 
phy  ?  They  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  for  they  were  present  at 
every  step  of  the  process  ;  and  the  most  striking  development  of 
the  natural  enmity  ever  witnessed,  is  to  be  seen  in  that  mixtirtre 
of  contempt  and  incredulity,  and  wonder,  with  which  you  listen 
to  them.  might  be  amused  at  observing  so  much  of  the 

pride  of  philosophy  combined  with  so  glaring  a  dereliction  of  all 
its  principles  ;  but  a  feeling  more  serious  is  awakened  when  we 
think  of  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophecies  of  llabakkuk: 

“  1  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in  nowise 
believe,  though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you.” — “  Behold,  ye  de- 
spisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish  !” 

Although  it  is  at  the  hazard  of  extending  this  article  to  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  length,  yet  we  feel  strongly  tempted  to  present 
another  extract  from  Spangenberg.  It  tends  to  prove  that  the 
work  of  civilization  is  altogether  subsequent  to  the  work  of  con¬ 
version  ;  and  that  the  attempts  of  the  United  Brethren  in  this 
way,  are  among  men  whom  they  had  previously  reclaimed  from 
Heathenism,  by  that  peculiar  method  of  evangelizing  which  has 
been  already  insisted  on.  We  shall  make  no  other  change  in 
the  extract  than  to  throw’  into  Italics  those  parts  of  it  which  bear 
most  decisively  upon  tb.e  argument  in  question. 

*  It  is  likewise  a  concern  of  the  brethren,  that  have  the  care  of 
^  the  heathen,  to  bring  those  fAcri  are  cotiverted  to  our  Saviour 
‘  into  good  order  outwardly.  We  have  found  in  most  places 
‘  where  brethren  dwell  among  the  Heathen,  that  the  latter  go  on 
‘  without  much  care  or  thinking.  Were  they  with  suitable  coii- 
‘  sideration  to  regulate  their  matters  duly,  to  take  care  and 
‘  manage  what  Providence  gives  to  tltcm,  they  would  not  so 
‘  often  be  ilriven  to  the  utmost  distress.  But  instead  of  that, 
‘  they  arc  idle  when  they  should  labour,  and  when  they  have  an^ 
‘  thing  to  eat,  they  will  squander  it  in  an  extravagant  manner ; 
^  and  afterward  they  are  miserably  distressed  for  want  of  food, 
‘  and  tormented  by  the  cares  of  this  life. 

‘  But  when  they  are  baptisedy  the  brethren  atlvisc  them  to  a 
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*  regular  labour,  e.  to  plant  in  due  season,  to  hunt,  to  fish, 

*  and  do  every  tiling  needlul  :  they  also  learn  of  the  brethren 
‘  hon  to  keep  and  ])rescrve  what  they  may  ijct  for  the  winter. 

‘  And  beinj]^  incapable  of  niakiuj^  a  proper  calculation,  (for  they 
‘  have  no  almanacks,)  and  to  regulate  themselves  according  to 
^  the  seasons,  the  brethren  also  assist  thciii  in  this  respect.  I 

*  will  illustrate  this  by  an  instance  or  two.  Dried  herrings  arc 
‘  of  great  use  to  tlie  Greenlanders  in  winter  for  their  subsistence  ; 

^  but  when  they  grow  wet  they  are  spoiled.  To  obviate  this  the 
‘  brethren  not  only  encourage  the  Grct'nlanders  to  be  diligent  in 

*  catching  herrings  at  the  proper  season,  but  also  to  dry  them 
‘  well,  and  assist  them  in  preserving  them  dry.  If  the  brethren 
‘  are  among  the  Indians,  they  endeavour  to  get  them  to  clear 
‘  their  fields  at  the  right  time,  to  surround  them  with  hedges, 

‘  jdant  them  with  Indian  wheat,  and  to  cut  it  down  in  a  proper 
‘  manner ;  thus  a  difference  is  very  perceptible  between  their 
‘  people  and  other  Indiansy  for  if  those  Indians  who  have  heg- 
‘  lected  planting  sufibr  hunger,  the  others  have  always  so  much 
‘  as  to  be  able  to  spare  a  part  of  it  to  them. 

‘  Various  things  occasionally  occur  which  must  be  brought 
‘  into  order  among  the  heathen  that  are  converted  to  Christ. 

‘  If  (e.  g*)  a  provider  dies  in  Greenland,  (tlius  they  call  the  head 
‘  of  the  family^)  the  widow  and  her  orphans  are  worse  off  than 
‘  one  can  imagine.  Or  if  a  husband  loses  his  wife,  and  she 

*  has  left  a  small  child  that  still  w  ants  the  mother’s  breast,  he  is 
‘  as  badly  off*,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  Greeidand  woman 
‘  to  suckle  anv  child  but  her  own.  Hence  it  is  that  those 

*  Greenlanders  that  are  yet  heathen,  and  live  among  heathen, 

‘  find  themselves  obliged  at  times  to  bury  such  a  motherless 
‘  infant  alive.  Now  if  the  case  occurs  that  the  wife  of  an 

*  husband  dies,  leaving  a  sucking  child  behind,  the  brethren  do 

*  not  rest  till  they  find  a  person  that  will  take  care  of  the  little 
^  orphan,  and  give  it  suck  with  her  own  child.  If  the  husband 
‘  dies,  they  divide  the  orphans,  and  take  care  to  have  them  pro- 

*  perly  educated,  and  likewise  that  the  widow  may  be  supplied 
^  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  sicknesses,  likewise,  which 

*  liapix'ii  among  the  heathen,  the  brethren  are  obliged  frecpiently 
^  to  take  care  of  their  people. 

‘  There  are  indeed  some  people  among  the  heathen,  that  know 
‘  good  remedies  for  various  disorders,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are'  made  use  of  by  others.  Among  the  Indians  in  North 
‘  America,  there  are  (e.  g.)  people  who  successfully  cure  the  bite 

*  of  serpents,  and  to  whom  the  neighbouring  Europeans  have 
^  recourse  in  such  cases.  Also  among  the  negroes  in  the  West 
‘  Indies  are  skilful  and  experienced  persons,  to  whom*  others 
^  apply  in  their  diseases.  But  these  hcathonish  doctors  arc 
‘  jugglers,  and  generally  affect  to  shew  they  cure  the  sick  by 
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‘  magic.  Therefore  believers  from  among  the  heathen  v?hen' 

‘  sick,  consult  their  teachers,  and  often  apply  with  success  such 
‘  remedies  as  they  have  for  their  own  use. 

‘  Moreover,  divers  misfortunes  that  occur  in  the  congregations 
‘  among  the  heathen,  reduce  Uie  brethren  to  the  necessity  of 
‘  taking  care  of  .  them,  also,  in  re8j>ect  to  their  outward  concent. 

‘  There  was  (e.  g.)  a  congregation  of  Indians  at  Cliekameka  in 

*  the  district  of  New  York,  which  liad  formerly,  in  a  fit  of. 

‘  intoxication,  and  while  they  were  still  iieathon,  sold  the  right 
‘  to  their  land  for  a  trifle,  and  when,  afterward,  they  became 
‘  converted,  occasion  was  taken  from  this  to  drive  them  out  of 
‘  their  country.  IMost  of  these  people  took  refuge  v/ith  the 
‘  brethren’  at  Betlilelieni  in  Pennsylvania,  and  were  with  the 
‘  Gonseotof  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  received  and  treateil 

*  ill  a  brotherly  and  hospitable  manner.  A-  piece  of  land  was 
‘  purchased  for  them  on  the  Mahoni,  which  answered  the-  pur- 
‘  pose  of  hunting  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  their  corn, 

‘  and  they  were  assisted  by  the  brethren  in  building,  and  in  the 
‘  management  of  their  outward  matters. 

‘  The  same  thing  happenedf  with  other  Indians,  who  were* 
‘  obliged  to  cpiit  the  land- they  had  sold  at  VVechquatnach. 

‘  The  Indian*  congregation  at  Meniolagomekah  experienced 
‘  the  same  fate,  and  the  bRdhrcniCould  not  forbear  lending  them 
‘a  helping  hand  in  such  circumstances,  and  caring- for  their 
‘  support. 

‘  In  the  year  1755,  the  brethren  who  lived  with  the  Indian 
‘  congregation  at  the  Mahoni,  were  surprised  at  the  beginning 
‘  of  the  night,  by  those  Indians  who  had  taken  up  the  hatchet 
^  against  the  English,  (that  is  according  to  their  language  hail 
‘  begun  the  war.)  They  killed  eleven  of  the  lirethren,  dispersed 
^  the  whole  congregation,  and  laid  the  whole  place  in  ashes. 

‘  But  the  brethren  sought  again  for  the  scattered  sheep,  took 
‘  them  to  Bethlehem  where  they  provided  for  them,  ami  took 
‘  the  same  care  of  their  souls  as  they  had  done  before.’  {Span- 
genberg,  §  OD,  70,  71.) 

Wo  have  one  remark  more  to  offer  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
Had  the  missionary-  system-  of  tiie  United  Brethren  attracted, 
50  years  ago,  the  attention  of  the  same  men  of  general  literature, 
who  are  now  so  eloquent  in  its  praises,  it  is  evident  that  it  could 
not  have  achieved  their  homage,  nur  excited  their  sympathy. 
At  that  early  period  of  their  labours,  they  had  not  the  same 
commanding  spectacle  to  offer  as  the  result  of  their  missionary 
labours.  Sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  the  full  effect  afld 
development  of  their  principles  i  but  they  were  busy  at  work 
with  the  principles  themselves.  They  were  preaching,  and 
prayiog,  apd  putting  into  action,  the  weapons  of  their  spiritual 
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ministry ;  and  had  the  fastidious  admirer  of  neat  and  inte- 
restinc^  villages,  taken  a  look  at  them  during  the  earlier  years 
of  their  missionary  enterprise,  he  would  have  naiiseateil  the 
whole  proc'edure  as  the  effect  of  mean,  revolting  fanaticism.  Now 
let  it  not  he  forgotten  that  what  the  Moravians  were  then,  some 
of  the  later  class  of  missionaries  are  at  this  moment.  They  have 
positively  not  had  time  for  the  production  of  the  same  striking 
and  numerous  results ;  but  they  are  very  busy  and  very  promising 
in  that  line  of  operation  which  leads  to  them.  To  be  an  admirer 
of  the  result  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  an  admirer  of 
the  operation.  To  be  the  one,  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  taste 
for  what  is  wonderful,  or  what  is  pleasing ;  and  what  can  be 
more  wonderful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  pleasing,  than  a 
groupe  of  Hottentot  families  reclaimed  from  the  barbarism  of 
their  race,  and  living  under  obedient  control  to  the  charities  and 
decencies  of  the  (lospel  ?  But  that  a-person  may  become  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  operation,  he  must  approve  the  faith ;  he  must  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  he  must  have  a 
belief  in  the  eflicacy  of  prayer ;  he  must  have  a  relish  for  that  which 
a  minority  we  fear  of  professing  Christians  would  stamp  with  the 
brand  of  enthusiasm ;  in  a  word,  his  natural  enmity  to  the  things  of 
God  must  be  beginning  to  give  way,  and  he  be  an  admirer  of  the 
truth  in  all  its  unction  and  in  all  its  simplicity.  Let  not,  therefore, 
the  later  missionaries  be  mortified  at  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  contrasted  with  the  Moravians.  They  are  just  passing 
through  the  very  ordeal  through  which  these  worthy  men  passed 
before  them.  It  is  a  trial  of  their  faith,  and  of  their  patience; 
and  if  they  keep  with  the  same  stedfastness,  to  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ ;  if  they  maintain  the  same  enduring  dependence 
upon  God  ;  if  they  resist  the  infection  of  a  worldly  spirit  with 
the  same  purity  of  heart  which  has  ever  marked  the  United 
Brethren,  and  preserve  themselves  through  all  the  varieties  of 
disappointment  and  success  as  free  from  the  temptations  of  vain 
glory,  or  bitterness,  or  emulation  ;  then  may  they  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  they  shall  compel  the  silence  of  gainsayers  by 
exhibitions  equally  wonderful  and  promising. 

Before  we  take  up  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  it 
may  be  pro]>er  to  state,  that  a  very  complete  summary  of 
Moravian  missions  may  be  met  with  in  Dr.  Brown's  History  of 
the  Propagation  of  Christianity  ;  a  work  singularly  suited  to 
the  present  eager  inquiry  after  missionary  inteiligence,  as 
giving  a  Iiicitl  and  connected  view  of  all  that  has  been  done 
or  attempted  in  this  way,  since  the  periotl  of  the  Reformation. 

The  United  Brethren  failed  in  their  first  attempt  to  settle  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  1755;  nor  did  they  renew'  their 
attempt  till  an  offer  was  made  by  Jens  Haven,  in  1764,  to  go 
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*  God,  but  a  place  which  Ang^  might  delight  to  visit  on  etnbas- 
sies  of  love.  All  nature^  through  all  her  forms  of  existence,  calls 
on ’man  to  rejoice  with>.her  in  the  goodness  of  the  universal 

*  Parent.  The  stars  in  their  courses,  the  sun  and  moon  in  their 
changes,  by  day  and  by  night,  display  his  glory  ;  the  seasons  in 
succession,  the.  land  and  the  waters,  reciprocally,  distribute  his 
bounty ;  every  plant  in  its  growth  is  pleasing'  to  the  eye,  or 
wholesome  for  food  ;  every  animal  an  licaltli  is  happy  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  ordinary  functions  ;  life  itself  is  enjoyment.  Yet  in 
the  heart  ol*  man  there  is  something  which  inca|>ac*itates  him 
from  the  full  fruition  of  the  blessings  thus  abundantly  dealt 
around  him  :  something  which  has  introduced  disorder  into  Ifis 
mind,  and  disease  into  the  frame ;  clarkening  and  bewildering 
•his  intellect ;  t^orrupting  and  inflaming  his  passions  ;  and  hurry- 
‘  ing  him  by  a  fatality  of  impulse  to  that  excess  in  every  indul¬ 
gence,  wliieh  turns  aliment  into  |>oisoii,  and  from  the  perversion 
•of  the  social  li>elings  produces  strife,  misery,  and  confusion  to 
families,  to  nations,  to  the  world.  What  is  it?  It  is  sin  ! — 
This  cannot  have  been  in  man  from  the  beginning,  otherwise  liis 
Creator  could  not  be  a  God  of  holiness,  order,  and  beneficence  ; 
nor  would  He  have  formed ^  the  universe  so  excellently  fair, 
and  so  admirably  conducive  to  the  felicity  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  true,  that  we  are  encompassed  with  perils  from  tliedements, 
‘from  accidents,  and  from  the  constitution  of  things  ;  but  waiving 
the  inquiry  how  far  these  may  be  the  consequences  of  sin,  all  the 
sorrows  •  inflicted  by  ‘  the  act  of  God,’  in  earthquakes,  famine, 
pestilence  and  storms,  are  but  a  drop  in  the  cup  of  bitterness 
which  man  has  mingled  for  himself.  Fallen  then,  as  he  is,  from 
his  primitive  state,  and  sliorn  of  her  beauty,  though  far  loss  in 
proportion,  as  nature  may  be,  on  account  of  his  transgression, 
there  are  still  in  the  human  breast  those  high  capacities  ot  enjoy¬ 
ment,  connected  with  improvement,  which  were  his  original  in¬ 
heritance  ;  and  still  throughout  the  universe  there  are  those  forms 
of  sublimity  and  grace'  which  are  calculated  to  awaken  and  gra¬ 
tify  those  capacities :  yet,  w  itliout  a  new  birth,  if  wc  may 
borrow  the  ligure,  the  noblest  powers  of  the  understanding  and 
the  imagination  remain  latent,  or,*  at  most,  are  only  passive  to 
receive* impressions,  not  to  solicit  them,  and  still  less  to  repro¬ 
duce  them  in  solitude  by  reflection.  We  know  that  the  grossest 
of  rational  beings  are  unconsciously  affected  by  the  gaiety  and 
grandeur  that  surround  them  in  the  scenery  of  morning  or 
midnight,  the  elevation  of  mountains,  the  immensity  of  forests, 
tlie  luxuriance  of  vegetable,  and  the  variety  of  animal  life  yet 
how  much  happier  would  they  be  if  they  knew  their  happiness, 
and  sought  it  where  they  could  never  fail  to  find  it,  in  every 
siglit  and  every  sound,  melancholy  or  cheerful,  terrible  or  sooth¬ 
ing.  Minds  opened,  refined,  and  ennobled  by  education,  and 
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led  to  communion  with  nature  in  quest  of  knowledge  and  plea¬ 
sure,  wiiich  stray  hand  in  liand  througli  all  her  walks,  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  tlie  objects  of  their  desire  at  ‘  all  times  and  every 
where  but  hearts,  regenerated  by  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  allied  to 
minds  thus  expanded,  are  alone  capable  of  exercising  all  the 
energies,  and  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  the  luiiuan  soul  in 
its  intercourse  with  the  visible  creation,  as  the  mirror  of  the 
power  and  perfections  of  Deity  ;  or,  rather,  as  ‘‘  the  hiding  of 
his  power  f  the  veil' of  glory  w  hich  he  has  cast  round  the  thick 
darkness  wherein  he  dwells  withdrawn  from  mortal  sight,  yet 
makes  his  presence  felt  wherever  there  is  motion,  breath,  •  or 
being. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  captivating  dreams  of  ancient pbiloao- 
phy,  one  of  its  infant  dreams,  for  the  earliest  idolatry  spraig'from 
this  source, — that  there  was  a  living  Spirit  in  every  orb’ of  the 
universe;  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  thcr  earth  itself,i  were 
•  conscious  beings,*  actif\g  and  re-acting  one  on' another  by  their 
respective  influences.  Superstition  afterwards  multiplied  intel¬ 
ligences  through  the  minor  forms  of  nature,  and  turned  them  all 
intoMivinities.  ‘  Hence  the  S3rittpathetic  intercourse,  which  ex¬ 
alted  understandings  may  hold 'with  animate  ahd  inanimate 
things,  as  the  effects  of  one  great  cause,  was  debased  into  a  false 
religion,  in  which  the  •  devotees,  by  a  direct  inversion  of  what 
reason  would  teach  on  such  a  subject,  worshipped  objects  infe¬ 
rior  to  themselves,  creatures  of  God,  or  creatures  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  Language  itself  in  its  origin  was  composed  of  pictures 
in  words ;  things  that  were  representing  things  that  were  not ; 
and  men  spoke,  as  well  as  wrote,  in  hieroglyphics,  before  ab¬ 
stract  terms  and  letters  were  invented.  Poetry  in  all  ages  has 
retained  the  figures  of  primitive  speech  as  its  most  graceful  and 
venerable  ornaments  :  hence  its  professors  have  invariably  rea¬ 
lized  the  dream  of  philosophy,  and  given  souls,  not  only  to  the  host 
of  heaven,  but  to  ail  the  shapes  and  substances  on  earth.  ‘  Moun¬ 
tains,  trees,  rivers,  elements,  &c.  are  personified,  apostrophizeil, 
and  made  both  the  subjects  and  the  objects  of  hope,  fear,*  love, 
anger,  revenge,"  and  every  human  affection.  *  With  the 'multi¬ 
tude  of  poets  these  are  only  technical  modes  of  expression  em¬ 
ployed  to  charm  or  astonish  their  readers  ;  but  with  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth,  the  Author  of  the  extraordinary  volume  before  us,  they  are 
far  otherwise.  Commonplace  prosopopoeias  he  disdains  to  use ;  he 
has  a  poetical  mythology  of  his  ow’ii.  He  loves  nature  with  a  pas¬ 
sion  amounting  almost  to  devotion  ;  and  he  discovers  throughout 
her  works  an  omnipresent  spirit,  which  so  nearly  resembles 
God  in  power  and  goodness,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  reverence  which  he  pays  to  it,  from  the  homage  due 
to  tlie  Supreme  alone.  In  proportion,  all  subordinate  identities 
and  piienomena,  whether  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sky,  excite  in  him 
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joy  or  wonder,  corresponding  to  the  character  of  siniphcity  or 
complexity,  beauty  or  sublimity,  inherent  in  them,  and  holding 
mysterious  affinity  with  congenial  qualities  in  the  Poet’s  own 
soul.  Hence,  in  the  poems  formerly  published,  he  frequently 
divulged  sensations  of  rapture,  surprise,  or  admiration,  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  vulgar,  minds  ;  and  avowed  sympathies  too  profound  for 
utterance,  in  the  contemplation  of  every-day  objects,  which  or¬ 
dinary  eyes  pass  over  as  mere  matters  of  fact,  no  more  demand¬ 
ing  attention  than  a  truism  requires  demonstration.  Conse¬ 
quently,  such  passages  provoked  the  scorn  of  superficial  readers, 
and  even  incurred  the  heaviest  censure  of  self-K)onstituted  critics 
in  the  highest  place,  solely  because  the  poet,  when  most  solemnly 
touched,  either  awakened  ludicrous  associations,  or  failed  to 
present  his  peculiar  ideas  in  such  colours  as  to  excite  answering 
emotions  in  bosoms  unaccustomed  to  feci  and  reflect  after  Ids 
manner.  Few  people  would  be  sentimentally  stnick  by  the  un¬ 
expected  appearance  ^  of  a  host  of  dancing  daffodils’  on  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  ‘  wlmse  sparkling  waves  danced  beside  them 
and  still  fewer  would  carry  away  the  image  and  treasure  it  up 
in  memory  for  the  occasional  exhilaration  of  their  private 
thoughts  ;  yet  Mr.  Wordsworth,  after  fancifully  describing  such 
a  merry  dance  of  flowers  and  sunbeams  on  the  w  aters,  says, 

*  Oft  when  on  tny  couch  I  fte, 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils.'  Poems,  Vol.4I.  p.  50. 

Perhaps  every  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country, 
the  first  time  he  hears  the  cuekoo  in  spring,  is  vividly  reminded 
of  the  sports  of  his  boyhood,  by  a  sound  so  familiarly  old,  thai 
he  never  remembers  not  to  liave  heard  it  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  None,  however,  except  a  poet  of  the  most  curious  sensi¬ 
bility,  who  at  once  lives  along  tlie  line  of  past  existence,  and  can 
dwell  on  any  part  of  it  at  pleasure,  would  be  thrown  into  such  a, 
trance,  at  the  call  of  the  cuckoo,  as  to  realize  tlie  scenes  of  in¬ 
fancy  with  raptures  like  the  following  ; — 

'  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain. 

And  listen  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  bird !  the  earth  we  paco. 

Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial  fairy  place, 

That  is  fit  home  for  thee.'  Poems,  VqI.  II.  p.  59. 
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All  tneo,  at  least  in  imagination,  love  the  light,  the  air,  the 
freedom  and  the  quiet  of  the  hills,  the  woods,  and  tlie  streams 
of  retirement,  incomparably  more  than  the  crowded  streets,  the 
murky  atmosphere,  and  the  prison-like  walls  of  a  populous  city ; 
but  he  must  have  an  eye  purified  to  behold  invisible  realities, 
that  surround  him  like  the  hordes  and  chariots  of  fire  guarding 
the  prophet  and  his  servant, — and  an  ear  opened  to  receive  in¬ 
effable^  sounds,  likO  the  voice  of  the  heavens  when  they  are  tell¬ 
ing  the  glory  of  Godj — who,  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  looking 
abroad  on  .creation,  can  listen  to  ‘  the  still  sad  music  of  hu¬ 
manity,’  and  perceive 

^  A  presence  that  disturbs  him  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things.’  - 

Lyrical  Ballads,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  196- 

Mr.  Wordsworth  often  speaks  in  ecstatic  strains  of  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  infancy.  If  we  rightly  understand  him,  he  conjectures 
that  the  soul  comes  immediately  from  a  world  of  pure  felicity, 
when  it  is  born  into  this  troublous  scene  of  care  and  vicissitude. 
He  tells  us,  that  ‘  our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting’  of  our 
antecedent  state ;  that 

*  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  we  do  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home.’ 

*  Heaven  lies  around  us  in  our  infanexj  .•* — ■ 

but  *  the  shades  of  the  prison-house’  begin  to)  close  on  the  hoy ; 
the  youth  travels  further  from  this  ^  east,’  yet  still  accompanied 
by  the  vision  of  dimiuishing  splendour,  till  at  length  the  man 
perceives  it 

■  ■  ■■■  — mi—  <  die  away 

Into  the  light  of  common  day  i’^Foems,  Vol.  II.  p.  151. 

This  brilliant  allegory,  (for  such  we  must  regard  it,)  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  illustrate  the  mournful  truth,  that  looking  back  from 
middle  age  to  the  earliest  period  of  remembrance,  w  e  find 

*  That  there  hath  pass’d  away  a  glory  from  the  earth,’ 

since  the  time,  when  every  fresh  object  created  wonder  or  de¬ 
light,  and  every  day’s  experitMice  was  an  acquiisitiun  of  know- 
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ledge,  a  discovery  of  power,  a  new  kind  of  enjoyment :  but  this 
golden  age  is  gone  for  ever,  and 

- ‘  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glor)’^  in  the  flower.’ 

Such  is  — a  gradual  receding  from  beatitude  to  apathy, 
which  nothing  can  re-quicken  or  illumine  but  the  genial  influ¬ 
ences  of  nature,  cheering,  strengthening,  and  elevating  the 
mind  of  her  votaries.  And  what  is  Death?  Hear  it  from  a 
meditation  on  the  demise  of  Mr.  Fox. 

‘  A  power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
To  breathless  nature’s  dread  abyss  ; 

Init  when  the  Mighty  pass  away. 

What  is  it  more  than  this, 

That  many  who  is  from  God  sentforthy 
Doth  yet  a^aiii  to  God  return  ? 

Such  ebb  and  flow^  must  ever  be. 

Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  V  Poems,  Vol,  II.  p.  140. 

The  question  in  the  last  two  lines  needs  no  answer  :  to  that  in 
the  four  preceding  ones  we  must  reply  distinctly  It  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment.’* 
Heh.  ix.  v-  27. 

Intimations  of  sensibilities  and  opinions  thus  refined  and  re- 
condite^  abound  ih  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  former  volumes,  from 
which  these  extracts  are  taken  ;  but  in  the  work  before  us;  the 
fruit  of  long  labour;’  experience,  and  meditation,  •  directed  by 
sovereign  genius,  and  executed  with  consummate  skill,  the 
principles  and  evidence  of  the  Author’s  *  system  of  ethics,  are 
splendidly,  if  not  clearly  and  fully,  unfolded.  Ilere  we  are 
taught,  that  communion  with  those  forms  of  nature  which  excite 
no  morbid  passion,  but  which  possess  ineffable  affinities  to  the 
mind  of  man,  so  softens^  controls,  and  exalts his. feelings,*  that, 
— every  asperity  of  temper  being  soften^  down  into  tranquillity, 
and  every  perverseness  of  reason  subdued  into  willing  obedience 
to  truth  ; — he,  whose  soul  is  thus  harmonized  within  itself,  can¬ 
not  choose  but  seek  for  objects  of  kindred  love  in  natures  resem-" 
bling  his  own.  Meanwhile,  as  the  imagination  is  purified,  and 
the  affections  are  enlarged,  the  understanding  is  progressively 
enlightened,  and  the  subject  of  this  happy  change,,  desiring  that 
which  is  good,  looks  for  it  every  where,  and  discovers  it  in 
every  thing ;  till  aversion,  hatred,  contempt,  envy,  and  every 
malignant  or  disquieting  passion  cease  to  be  known,  except  by 
name ;  or  if  the  signs  of  them  are  discovered  in  others,  they 
awaken  only  compassion,  while  nothing  can  abate  or  destroy  the 
love  of  God,  of  Nature,  and  of  Man.  By  this  blissful  converse 
of  the  human  soul  with  ‘  the  soul  of  things,’  the' former  grows 
wiser  and  better  of  necessity,  while  it  spontaneously  surrenders 
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itself  to  the  moralizinq;  influeiiee  of  all  external  circun'istanccs 
workins^  together  for  good,”  till 

- - - -  ^  whatever  we  see, 

\Vliate’er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 
Or  indirect  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 
Our  faculties,  shall  tix  in  calmer  seats 
Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 
Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  Soul  !* 

Excursion,  Book  IV.  pp.  197,  198. 

^'Moreover,  the  soul  possesses  tlie  jiower  of  self-regeneration, 
and  at  her  own  will,  by  her  own  activity,  in  the  process  of  this 
mystic  intercourse  with  nature,  can  raise  herself  from  profligacy 
and  wretchedness  to  virtue  and  repose.  This  the  Author  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  exemplify  at  great  length,  and  with  ])rodigious 
eftect,  in  the  history  of  one  of -his  characters,  the  IVunderery 
as  well  as  to  establish  it  by  argumentation  in  the  eloquent  ad¬ 
vice  of  that  character  to  another,  the  Solitary,  in  tlie  fourth 
book  of  this  poem. 

Two  questions  immediately  arise  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
this  dazzling  theory  : — Is  it  true  ?  Is  it  all  ? — True  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  as  undoubtedly  it  is  not  all, — all 
that  is  necessary  to  bring  in,  and  constitute,  and  secure,  !ia])pi- 
ness  to  man,  at  once  a  mortal  and  an  immortal  being.  The  love 
of  Nature  is  the  purest,  tiie  most  suhliinc,  and  the  sweetest  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  of  which  tlie  senses  are  the  ministers  ;  yet  the 
love  of  Nature  a/owe  cannot  ascend  from  earth  to  heaven,  con¬ 
ducting  us,  as  by  the  steps  of  Jacobis  ladder,  to  the  love  of 
God ;  nor  can  it  descend  from  heaven  to  earth,  leading  us  by 
similar  gradations  to  the  universal  love  of  Man; — otherwise  it 
had  not  been  necessary  for  Him,  w  lio  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God,”  to  take  upon  Himself  “  the  form  of  a  servant,” 
and  die/^  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God 
by  HIMSELF.”  Every  system  of  ethics  which  insists  not  on  the 
extinction  of  sin  in  the  human  soul,  by  the  only  means  through 
which  sin  can  be  extinguished,  and  everlasting  righteousness 
substituted,  is  radically  defective ;  andhy  whatever  subtlety  of  rea- 
^ning,or  force  of  language  it  may  be  sustained  or  recommended, 
it  is  a  snare  to  him  who  receives  it  as  sufficient,  because  excellent 
and  unexceptionable  as  it  may  be,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  falls  sliort 
of  the  extremity  of  a  sinner"* s  case,  and  all  hare  sinned.'*'^ 
Me  do  not  mean  to  infer,  that  Mr.  Wordsw’'orth  exdudes  from 
his  system  the  salvation  of  man,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  made  ‘‘  Jesus  Christ  the  chief 
corner-stone”  of  it :  otherwise,  throughout  this  admirable  poem, 
be  would  not  so  seldom,  or,  rather,  so  slightly  have  alluded  to 
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‘‘  redemption  in  IJis  blood.”  The  pastor  of  ‘  the  church  amen^ 
the  mountains’  indeed,  touches  dcli^litfully  on  the  Christian'^ 
hopes  on  each  side  of  the  grave ;  but  tliis  is  only  in  character,  and 
hiH  sentiments  are  not  vitally  connected  with  the  system  of  natural 
rellyiony  if  we  may  call  it  so,  which  is  developed  in  tins  poem. 
The  sentiments  of  the  Author,  when  he  speaks  in  his  own  person, 
and  of  the  Wanderer,  who  is  his  oracle,  are  connected  with  it ; 
yet  in  the  fourth  book,  where  a  misanthrope  and  sceptic  is  to  be 
reclaimed,  when  there  was  not  only  an  opportunity,  but  a  neces- ' 
sity  for  believers  in  the  Gospel  to  glorify  its  truths,  by  sending 
tlum  home  with  conviction  to  the  conscience  of  a  sinner,  they 
are  rather  tacitly  admitted,  than  either  avowed  or  urged  ;  while 
tlie  soul’s  own  energy  to  restore  itself  to  moral  sanity,  by.me- 
liorating  intercourse  witli  the  visible  creation,  is  set  forth  in 
strains  of  the  most  fervid  eloquence,  and  the  theme  adorned  with 
tlie  most  enchanting  illustrations.  Now  the  Jl^anderer 

*  had  early  learned 

To  reverence  the  Volume  which  displays 

The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die 

and  the  in  the  exordium  of  the  sixth  book,  suffi- 

cieiuly  proclaims  his  orthodoxy  by  a  votive  panegyric  on  the 
Church  of  England.  If  then  salvation  can /be  obtained  only 
tlirongh  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  according  to  that 
‘  Voliime’  which  the  Wanderer  reverenced,  and  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  that  ‘  Church’  which  the  Author  acknowledges, 
how  came  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  the  consolations  of  llis 
Spirit  to  make  no  part  even  of  that  discourse  which  these  two 
zealous  preachers  of  righteousness  held  with  the  unbeliever,  at 
the  time  when  his  heart  might  be  supposed  most  accessible  to 
tlieir  influence, — when  the  arrow  of  Death  had  just  passed  him 
by,  and  slain  at  his  feet  one  of  the  four  beings,  who  were  the 
whole  human  race  to  liim  in  his  little  world  of  solitude  ?  This 
is  not  a  captious  inquiry  :  we  are  sure  tliat  Mr.  Wordsworth 
must  have  thought  mudi  on  the  subject ;  we  would  hope  he 
thinks  rightly.  If  he  does  not,  we  are  sorry  for  his  own  s^e, 
and  not  for  his  only,  hut  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands, 
in  future  generations,  who  may  be  his  readers ;  for  had 
the  Gospel  occasion  to  be  recommended  by  ‘‘  the  words 
which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth,”  no  one  living  is  more  eminently 
gifted  for  the  purjiosc  than  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  is .  true,  that 
tlie  Gospel  has  not  occasion  to  be  thus  recommended,  yet 
on  what  theme  can  tlie  greatest  talents  be  better  employed? 
It  is  the  cant  of  ignorance  to  say,  that  the  truths  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  unsuitable  themes  for  poetry  of  the  highest  order,  for 
theu  were  they  uusuitablc  thcuies  for  the  harp  of  David,  and 
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for  the  songs  of  Angels.  It  is  the  cant  of  scepticism,  to  say  that 
genius  is  debased  by  evangelical  notions,  and  that  all  sacred 
poetry  must  needs  be  akin  to  the  strains  of  Sternhold  and  Hop¬ 
kins  : — ftlilton  and  Cowper  have  rescued  tliesc  subjects  from 
so  ill-founded,  so  inane  a  charge.  The  discussion  of  tiiis 
topic  would  however  carry  us  too  far.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
could  so  sing  of  Christ's  kingdom,  if  it  has  indeed  come 
into  his  heart,  as  would  for  ever  set  the  question  at  rest ;  and  wc 
hope  that  in  the  promised  prelude  or  sequel  to  this  volume,  he 
will.  “  A  Philosophical  Poem,  containing  Views  of  il/au,  ATa- 
ftirc,  and  Sociefy^'^  would  be  miserably  imperfect  if  it  involved 
no  contemplations  on  the  eternal  destiny  of  man.  Nature  may 
indeed  teach  her  worshipper,  by  reason  and  analogy,  that  in  a 
future  state  the  good  must  be  happy  ;  but  neither  reason  nor  ana¬ 
logy  will  justify  the  presumption  that  the  wicked  can  be  so. 
What  becomes  then  of  man,  when,  to  use  the  poet’s  own  phraso,^ 
borrowed  from  Scripture,  he  who  came  from  (iod 

<  doth  yet  again  to  God  return 

Mr.  Wordsworth  must  have  been  haunted  in  his  retirement 
by  this  inquiry,  and  it  is  notconceiyahlc  that  he  can  have  contented 
himself  with  a  doubtful  answer  to  it.  A  poet,  who  seems  all 
eye  when  he  sees,  all  ear  when  he  listens,  all  intellect  when  he 
reasons,  all  sensibility  when  he  is  touched,  cannot  have  been  in¬ 
differently  affected  by  tlie  awful  burthen  of  that  revelation  from 
God,  tlic  authenticity  of  which  he  allows,  and  in  the  meaning  of 
which  he  must  feel  himself  as  deeply  interested,  as  if  all 
the  threatenings  of  the  law^,  and  all  the  promises  of  the  Gosj>el, 
were  addressed  personally  to  him,  and  to  him  alone.  We 
long,  therefore,  to  learn  his  ^  sensations  and  opinions’  on  this 
subject,  for  we  are  not  satistied  with  the  scanty  intiinations 
of  them  scattered  through  this  volume.  On  other  subjects  wo 
are  willing  to  pay  to  Mr.  Wordsw’orth,  the  homage  due  to 
his  exalted  genius,  and  on  this  we  are  anxious  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  him  with  etiiuil  deference.  But 
once  for  all,  we  must  avow  our  couvictioii,  that  ‘  the  moral 
system’  of  any  man  ])r6fessing  Christianity,  which  docs  not  in¬ 
clude,  as  its  imhibftal  princijjte,  “  redemption  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,”  is  inconsistent  with  the  Author’s  own  creed;  and 
however  glorious  or  beautiful  in  appearance,  it  wilL  prove  a 
pageant  as  unsubstantial  as  Prospero’s  vision,  which,  even 
while  it  is  contemplated,  will  vanish,  and 

‘  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.* 

After  these  long  preliminaries,  which  we  have  introduced 
to  avoid  much  obscurity  and  digression  hereafter,  we  shall 
hriefly—w  e  lament  that  we  can  only  briefly — advert  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  volume. 
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^  Tne  Excurnion^  it  appears,  is  only  ‘  a  portion  of  a 
Poemi’  and  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  long  and  labori¬ 
ous  work,  which  is  to  consist  of  three  parts.  This  section 
is  published  first,  because  it  refers  ‘  more  to  passing  events, 
and  to  an  existing  state  of  things,  than  the  others  were 
meant  to  do  nor  does  it  ‘  depend  on  the  preceding’  so  much  as 
to  injure  its  particular  interest.  The  whole  work  is  to  be  entitled 
‘‘  The  Hec'llsf,”  being  ‘  a  philosophical  Poem,  containing 
views  of^lan,  Nature,  and  Society  ;  and  having  for  its  princi¬ 
pal  Subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  Poet  living  in  retire¬ 
ment.’  We  are  further  iiiforiued,  that  the  Author  has  written  a 
preparatory  ])icce,  which  is  ‘  biographical,  and  conducts  the 
history  of  his  mind  to  the  point,  when  he  w  as  emboldened  to  hoj)e 
that  his  faculties  were  sutliciently  matured  for  entering  upon  the 
arduous  labour’  of  constructing  ‘  a  literary  work  that  miyht 
KfC.’  We  love  to  pry  curiously  into  the  secrets  of  a  human 
heart ;  and  since  no  living  Author  afVords  such  familiar  and 
complete  access  to  his  heart  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  does,  we  re¬ 
joice  iii  every  opportunity  of  visiting  and  exploring  its  inex-' 
haustible  riches  of  thought,  imagery,  and  sentiment.  How 
these  were  originally  discovered,  and  how'  they  have  been  gra¬ 
dually  accumulated,  we  are  desirous  of  knowing  ;  and  it  is  ear¬ 
nestly  to  be  wished,  by  all  his  admirers,  that  he  will  not  with¬ 
hold  from  them  so  reasonable  a  gratification,  as  this  introduc¬ 
tory. poem  has  been  long  finished.  * 

The  preface  to  ‘‘  The  Excursion'^  concludes  with  an  extract 
from  the  preceding  portion  of  the  Poem,  in  whieh  the  Author 
commences  his  plan,  and  invokes  celestial  aid. 

- “7  ‘  Urania,  I  shall  need 

hy  guidance,  or  a  greater  jNIuse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven ! 

For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Deep-— and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 

All  strength — all  terror,  single  or  in  bands. 

That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form  ; 

Jehovah — with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  Angels,  and  the  empyreal  thrones, 

I  pass  them,  unalarmed.  Not  Chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  low  est  Erebus, 

Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy — scooped  out 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  aw  e 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  Minds,  into  the  Mind  of  Man, 

My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  Song.^  pp.  xi,  xii. 

Wc  have  said,  that  IMr.  Wordsworth  discerns  throughout. 
Nature  an  omnipresent  Spirit,  and  that  it  is  sometimes' difficult 
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to  distinguish  the  reverence  which  he  pays  to  it,  from  the  homage 
due  to'  God  alone.  In  the  following  lines  we  do  not  clearly 
comprehend  who  is  ‘  the  prophetic  spirit,’  and  who  ‘  the  dread 
power  ;’  whether  they  are  two  or  one ; — a  creature  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  or  the  Creator  himself;  or  whether  the  first  be  not  the 
creature  of  imagination,  and  the  second  the  Creator.  If  ‘  the 
dread  powder’  means  not  God,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
Author  can  justify  the  language  which  immediately  follows  that, 
phrase,  as  addressed  to  any  other  being.’ 

<  — Come  thou  prophetic  Spirit,  that  inspir’st 
Tlie  human  Soul  of  universal  earth. 

Dreaming  on  things  to  come ;  and  dost  possess 
A  metropolitan  Temple  in  the  liearts 
Of  mighty  Poets  ;  upon  me  bestow 
A  gift  of  genuine  insight ;  that  my  Song 
With  star-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine ; 

Shedding  benignant  influence, — and  secure, . 

Itself,  from  all  malevolent  effect 
Of  those  mutations  that  extend  their  sway 
Throughout  the  nether  sphere ! — And  ff  with  this 
I  mix  more  lowly  matter  ;  with  the  thing  . 

Contemplated,  describe  the  Mind  and  Man 
Contemplating ;  and  who,  and  what  he  was. 

The  transitory  Being  that  beheld 

This  Vision, — when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived 

Be  not  this  labour  useless.  If  such  theme 

May  sort  with  highest  objects,  then,  dread  Power, 

Whose  gracious  favour  is  the  primal  source 
Of  all  illumination,  may  my  Life 
Express  the  image  of  a  better  time. 

More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners ; — nurse 

My  Heart  in  genuine  freedom  : — all  pure  thoughts 

Be  with  me  ; — so  shall  thy  unfailin^love 

Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end  pp.  xiii.  xiv. 

Nothing  can  be  more  artless  than  the  narrative,  or  externally 
more  unpretending  than  the  cliaracters  of  ‘  The  Excursion 
nor  would  aiij  thing  be  more  easy  (according  to  the  fashionable 
practice  of  reviewers)  than,  with  that  insidious  candour,  which 
tells  the  truth  so  as  to  Ihsiriuafe  a  lie,'  and  secure  a  false  impres¬ 
sion,  to  detail  the  story,  and  exhibit  the  persons  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cast  unmerited  ridicule  both  on  the  Author  and  on  his  sub¬ 
ject.  With  us,  however,  it  is  no  self-denial  to  forego  theocca- 
-  sion  of  attempting  to  shine  at  the  expense  of  genius  such  as  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s.  Selecting  men  of  low  estate,  and  incidents  of 
every-day  occurrence,  he  throws  around  both  such  a  colouring 
of  imagination  as  to  exalt  tliem  far  above  the  stalking  heroes, 
and  monstrous  adventures  of  romance.  His  powers  are  pecu- 
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liar;  bis  descriptions,  his  figures,  his  similes,  and  his  reflec¬ 
tions,  are  all  homogeneous  and  unique.  He  writes  almost  as  if 
he  liad  never  read,  and  while  he  unperccivedly  avails  himself  of 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  others,  he  seems  to  utter  only  his 
own  observations  from  his  own  knowledge.  Corresponding  with 
this  originality  of  mind,  he  has  invented  a  style  more  intellectual 
than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  contradiction  to 
his  own  theory,  (See  the  Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads,  &c.) 
as  diflerent  from  the  most  energetic  language  of  ordinary 
minds  in  excitement,  as  the  strain  of  his  argument  is  elevated 
above  vulgar  reasoning.  Hence  this  poem  is  not  more  distin* 
guished  by  depth,  compass,  and  variety  of  speculation,  than  by 
exquisite  choice  of  ornament,  and  inimitably  appropriate  diction. 
The  poet  possesses  the  rare  felicity  of  seizing  the  evanescent 
forms  of  thought,  at  any  moment  of  their  change,  and  fixing 
tliem  in  any  point  of  view,  in  phraseology  so  perfect,  that  the 
words  seem  rather  the  thoughts  themselves  made  palpable,  than 
the  symbols  of  thoughts.  No  difficulty  of  mastering  his  conm 
ceptions  ever  discourages  him  from  attempting  the  full  expres¬ 
sion  of  them ;  he  resolutely  faces  his  subject,  fastens  on  it, 
wrestles  with  it,  and  never  quits  it  till  he  has  won  his  whole 
purpose.  This  may  bo  the  true  secret  of  his  superiority ;  others, 
his  equals  perhaps  in  genius,  arc  sooner  w  eary  of  labour,  or  im¬ 
patient  of  delay,  and  content  themselves  with  less  than  the 
highest  attainable  reward ;  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  always  to  do 
his  best ;  he  is  not  satisfied  with  conquering,  he  must  also 
triumph.  We  will  offer  one  example  of  his  success  in  subduhig 
a  most  untractable  thought,  and  enriching  himself  with  iU 
spoils. 

— - ‘  I  have  seen 

A  curious  Child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  Shell ; 

To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul' 

Listened  intensely  ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard, — sonorous  cadences  !  whereby,  , 

To  his  belief,  the  Monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  Sea. 

Even  such  a  Shell  the  Universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith  ;  and  there  are  times,' 

1  doubt  not,  when  to  You  it  doth  impart 
Autlientic  tidings  of  invisible  things 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power ; 

And  centra]  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Pf  ^adless  agitation.  Here  you  stand, 
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Adore»  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 

Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 

Devout  above  tlie  meaning  of  your  will.*  p.  191,  192. 

We  doubt  whether  any  other  living  miter  could  have  so 
gracefully  presented  the  image,  or  so  sublimely  applied  it  to 
elucidate  a  mysterious  subject. 

In  love  there  is  a  certain  charm,  which  renders  all  things 
lovely  to  the  eye  or  the  fancy  of  the  lover  :  the  beauty,  which 
he  follow#  with  fondness,  leaves  its  light  on  every  object  where 
it  has  shone.  Some  such  ineffable  spell  Mr.  Wordsworth  pos¬ 
sesses;  the  meanest  circumstance  he  raises  into  dignity;  to 
the  homeliest  features  he  communicates  grace;  whatever,  in 
‘  Nature,  Sian,  or  Society,’  was  indifferent  to  us  before, 
becomes  interesting  and  romantic,  when  it  comes  under  his  notice. 
He  says,  in  his  introduction, 

*  Beauty, — a  living  Presence  of  the  earth. 

Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  Forms, 

Which  craft  of  delicate  Spirits  hath  composed 
From  earth’s  materials— waits  upon  my  stops ; 

Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move, 

An  hourly  neighbour.  Paradise,  and  groves 
Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields — like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  Main,  why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 

Or  a  mete  fiction  of  what  never  was  ? 

For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man,  ^ 

When  wedded  to  tl)is  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day.*  p.  xii. 

Neither  is  our  praise  extravagant,  nor  is  this  boasting  of  the 
Poet  self  delusion.  The  reader  who  is  not  affected  in  the 
manner  we  have  intiiQ^tted,  will  be  but  very  slightly  affected 
by  the  tenderness,  the  tranqdillity,  and  the  grandeur  united, 
which  give  inexpressible*  repose  amidst  animation,  to  the  scenes 
and  the  sentiments  of  this  poem. 

On  a  summer  forenoon,  the^  Author  walks  across  a  common 
to  a  ruined  cottage,  in  a  grove,  wdicre  lie  meets  an  ancient  friend, 
of  whom  he  gives  some  account.  This  personage,  wlio  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  appellation  of  ‘  The  IFanderer,’  was  born 
in  Scotland,  of  poor  parents ;  but  having  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  plain  education,  and  feeling  within  himself  the  motions  of 
a  mighty  Spirit,  that  would  not  let  him  take  root  in  his  native 
mountain,  he  becomes  one  of  those  travelling  merchants — a  race 
now  almost  extinct — who  were  wont  to  carry  their  shops  on  their 
backs,  and  who  were  familiarly  known  in  tlic  north  of  England, 
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by  the  name  of  ‘  Scotchmen.’  These  itinerants  peiformed  their 
stated  rounds  as  regularly  as  the  seasons,,  passing  from  village 
to  village,  and  calling  on  families,  whom  they  furnished  with 
drapery  and  other  small  wares  for  use  or  finery.  It  >vas  one  of 
the  most  daring  experiments  in  modern  poetry,  to  make  a 
quondam  Pedlar  the  hero  of  ‘  a  literary  work,  Uiat  might  live;’ 
and  we  will  venture  to  say  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  .  Our  readers  will  observe  with  what  case  the  Poet 
lifts  him  above  his  mean  estate,  and  invests  him  with  that  moral 
and  intellectual  dignity,  which  is  not  hereditary  in  the  palaces 
of  Princes,  but  wliich  Nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  Nature, 
in  his  sovereign  bounty,  bestows  on  select  individuals,  few  in 
number,  remote  in  locality,  distant  in  time,  and  scattered  through 
every  rank  of  life. 

*  From  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  wliom  I  speak. 

In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  Hills ; 

But,  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  his  Step-father’s  School,  that  stood  alone, 

Sole  Building  on  a  mountain’s  dreary  edge, 

Far  from  the  sight  of  City  spire,  or  sound 
Of  Minster  clock!  From  that  bleak  Tenement 
He,  many  an  evening  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  Flills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head, 

And  travelled  through  the  wood,  with  no  one  near 
To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  he  saw. 

So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid. 

In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  free. 

While  yet  a  Child,  and  long  before  his  time. 

He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness;  and  deep  feelings  had  impre^’d 
Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portraiture 
And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  his  mind 
'Ihev  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seemed 
To  haunt  the  bodily  sense.  He  had  received 
(Vigorous  in  native  genius  as  be  was) 

A  precious  gift;  for,  as  be  grew  in  years. 

With  tliesc  impressions  would  he  still  compare 
All  his  remembrances,  thoughts,  shapes,  and  forms ; 
And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attaind 
An  active  power  to  fasten  images 
Upon  his  brain;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.  Nor  did  he  fail. 

While  yet  a  Child,  with  a  Child  s  eagerness 
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Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 
On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 
To  feed  such  appetite :  nor  this  alone 
Appeased  his  yearning:— in  the  after  day 
Of  Boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn, 

And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 
He  sate;  and  even  in  their  fix’d  lineaments, 

Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye. 

Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 

Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppress’d. 

Even  in  their  fix’d  and  steady  lineaments 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind, 

Expression  ever  varying!— pp.  9,  10,  11. 

Again  : 

*  O  then  what  soul  was  his,  when,  on  the  tops 
Of  the  high  mountains,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light!  He  looked — 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean’s  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.  The  clouds  were  touch’d. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.  Sound  needed  none. 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle;  sensation,  soul,  and  form 
.Vll  melted  into  him;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being;  in  them  did  he  live. 

And  by  them  did  he  live;  they  were  his  life.  . 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God,  ; 

Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request  ; 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise,  . 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him;  it  was  blessedness  and  love  ! — pp.  13,  H. 

The  manner  in  which  a  being,  so  spiritualized  by  communion 
^ith  Nature,  profited  by  his  connexion  with  the  world  of 
society,  is  thus  shewn. 

"  ‘  ‘From  his  native  hills 
He  wandered  far ;  much  did  he  see  of  Men, 

Their  manners,  tlieir  enjoyments,  and  pursuits,  ^ 

Their  passions,  and  their  feelings ;  chiefly  those  ’ 
Essential,  and  eternal  in  the  heart. 

Which,  mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life. 

Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 

And  speak  a  plainer  language.  In  the  woods,  . 

A  lone  Enthusiast,  and  among  the,  fields. 

Itinerant  in  this  labour,  he  had  passed 
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The  better  portion  of  his  time;  and  there 
Spontaneously  had  liis  affections  thriven  * 

Lpon  the  bounties  of  the  year,  and  felt  ^ 

The  liberty  of  Nature ;  there  he  kept  < 

In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 

His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love.  * 

Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 
Of  ordinary  life ;  unvexed,  unwarped 
By  partial  bondage.  In  his  steady  course 
No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt. 

No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 

Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  it’s  own 
His  heart  lay  open;  and,  by  ^ature  tuned 
And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 
To  sympathy  with  Man,  he  was  alive 
To  all  that  was  enjoyed  where’er  he  went ; 

And  all  that  was  endured ;  for  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  chear fulness*, 

He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 
That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 
With  coward  fears.  He  could  afford  to  suffer  .  . 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.  Hence  it  came 
That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich. 

And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 

For  hence,  minutely,  in  his  various  rounds. 

He  liad  observed  the  progress  and  decay 
Of  many  minds,  of  minds  and  bodies  too ; 

The  History  of  many  Families ; 

How  they  had  prospered ;  how  they  were  o’crthro'wn 
By  passion  or  mischance ;  ojr  such  misrule 
Among  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  makes  the  nations  groan.* — ^pp.  20,  21,  22. 

Having  obtained  a  small  competence,  he  withdrew  from  the 
drudgery  of  business  ;  yet  still  in  the  summer  months,  he  loved 
to  haunt  the  paths  whidi  he  formerly  trod,  and  journeyed  far, — 
revisiting  the  scenes  to  memory  endeared. 

His  person  is  thus  picturesquely  delineated, 

*  Plain  his  garb 

Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 

For  sabbath  duties ;  yet  he  was  a  Man 

W'hom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  remark. 

Active  and  nervous  w'as  his  gait;  his  limb^. 

And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 

Time  had  compressed  the  freshness  of  bis  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye;  that  under  brows 
Shaggy  and  grey  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
From  years  of  youth ;  which,  like  a  Being  made 
Of  many  Beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
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To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to  come, 

Human,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave.’— p.  24* 

Contemplating  this  portraiture,  we  would  ask,  —  Was 
there  ever  such  a  man  formed  under  such  circumstances  ?  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  answering — There  was  not  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s  Wanderer  is  a  character  as  ideal  as  Homer’s 
Achilles.  The  Poet  indeed  speaks  of  him  as  as  ^  a  being  made 
of  many  beings;’  and  assuredly  he  is  one  made  of  two: — a 
roan  of  toil,  endoweil  with  the  sensibilities,  and  made  wise 
by  the  experience,  ascribed  to  the  Wanderer,  with  the  learning 
and  refinement*  of  the  Author,  a  man  of  leisure,  superadded: 
for  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself,  had  he  been  born  in  the  same  . 
sphere,  and  passed  through  the  same  probation,  could  never 
have  been  more  than  half  the  magnificent  and  venerable 
being,  which  his  fine  imagination  has  here  conceived  and 
bodied  forth.  But  if  this  paragon  have  no  prototype  in  in¬ 
dividual  man,  it  has  perfect  ideal  existence,  and  therefore 
poetical  reality.  It’resembles  Nature  as  the  Belvidere  Apollo, 
and  the  Venus  de  Medici  resemble  her,  being  defective  only 
in  wanting  the  defects  of  every  model  of  living  excellence. 

With  this  companion  the  Author  proceeds  on  ‘  The  Ex¬ 
cursion  ;’  and,  by  the  way,  the  Wanderer  relates  the  history  of 
the  former  tenant  of  the  ruined  cottage; — one  instance  of 
tliat  slow  and  heart- consuming  misery  which  thousands  have 
sulfered,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  war,  and,  in  many 
oases,  with  aggravated  horrors ;  for  though  a  more  pathetic  tale 
than  this  before  us  was  never  told,  the  effect  is  produced  by 
innumerable  little  touches,  which  imperceptibly  work  up  the 
picture  to  the  consummation  of  wretchedness. 

The  pleasure  and  independence  of  walking^  were  perhaps 
never  more  worthily  celebrated  than  in  the  subjoined  clause. 

<  The  Wealthy,  the  Luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time. 

May  roll  in  chariots',  or  provoke  the  hoofs  - 
Of  tiie  fleet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise. 

From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to  rise; 

And  They,  if  blessed  with  health  and  hearts  at  ease, 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment : — ^but  how  faint 
Compared  .with.  our’sJ_who,  pacing  side  by  side, 

Could  with  an  eye  of  leisure  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld;  and  lend  the  listening  sense 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  air. 

Pausing  at  will;  our  spirits  braced,  our  thoughts 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown. 

And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson  leaves.— p.  56. 

On  the  last  two  of  these  lines  we  may  remark,  that  some 
biiniles  have  only  an  abstract  affinity  to  the  things  with  which 
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they  may  he  eombincd.  These  are  rarely  used  by  secondary 
poets,  and  little  understood  by  careless  readers,  for  they  in¬ 
clude  the  most  refined  and  spiritual  resemblances.  They  may 
he  cdassed  with  the  ideas  of  the  blind  concerning  objects  of 
vision/. — thus  one  compared  the  colour  of  scarlet  to  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet ;  and  another  supposed  the  splendour  of  the  sun 
to  be  like  the  intense  smoothness  of  a*  convex  mirror. 
To  feel  the  propriety  of  these  curious  conceptions,  we  must 
imagine, — what  indeed  we  can  very  imperfectly  imagine,T--the 
exquisite  sense  of  hearing  and  delicacy  of  t9uch,  which  almost 
compensate  the  loss  of  sight  to  persons  born  blind.  lie  must 
have  a  dull  spirit,  who,  on  these  things  being  pointed  out, 
cannot  perceive  tlieir  correspondence ;  but  to  discover  them  is 
one  of  the  traiiseendcut  prerogatives  of  genius. 

In  the.  adjacent  glen  the  Wanderer  introduces  the  Poet 
to  another  personage,  who  is  designated  ^  The  SolitaryJ*  He 
also  is  a  North  Briton,  and  liad  been  engaged  in  the  Christian 
ministry  ;  but  hav  ing  lost  an  amiable  wife,  and  both  his  children, 
he  became  a  prey  to  melancholy,  from  which  he  was  roused 
into  a  temporary  frenzy  of  political  zeal  for  the  rights  of  man, 
by  the  shock  of  the  French  Revolution.  Discovering  his 
error  in  the  disappdntment  of  his  hopes,  he  renounced  his 
sacred  function,  and  with  it  his  faith ;  and  after  seeking  rest 
but  finding  none,  cither  at  home  or  abroad,  he  has  abandoned 
himself  to  misanthropy  and  scepticism,  and  lives  in  sullen 
retirement  from  the  world,  with  a  single  family,  consistingof  four 
persons,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  a  secluded  valley.  Tliis  unhappy 
mortal  tells'  his  own  distressing  tale,  and  gives  bitter  vent 
to  his  despondency :  the  IVanderer  reproves  that  despondem'y, 
and  holds  out  to  him  motives  and  means  of  felicity.  Here 
the  Autlior  has  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  it  was  to  this 
conversation  especially,  that  we  alluded  in  the  preamble  to 
this  article.  The  Sceptic  twice  asks  questions  concerning 
the  way  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  neither 
case  does  he  receive  a  direct  ansvier.  Describing  his  unap¬ 
peasable  anguish  of  spirit  during  a  voyage  to  America,  lie 
says,  , 

‘  witliin  the  cabin  stood 

That  Volume — as  a  compass  for.  the  soul—  * 

Revered  among  the  Nations.  I  implored 
Its  guidance;  but  the  infallible  support 
Of  faith  was  wanting.  Tell  me,  why  refused 
To  One  by  storms  annoyed  and  adverse  winds, 
Perplexed  with  currents,  of  his  weakness  sick, 

Of  vain  endeavours  tired,  and  by  his  own, 

And  by  his  Nature’s  ignorance,  dismayed. — p.  134. 
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Another  time,  ‘  in  nicrul  tone,  with  some  impatience  in  his 
inieii,’  he  demands, 

■ - - —  ‘  shall  the  groaning  Spirit  cast  her  load, 

‘  At  the  Redeemer's  feet?* 

The  sum  of  all  tlie  {)rodigality  of  eloquent  arguments, 
poured  forth  by  the  Wanderer,  in  reply  to  the  Solitary,  com¬ 
prehending  reproof, ,  instruction,  and  exhortation,  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  prescription  of  air  and  exercise,  and  the 
contemplation  of  natui'e,  whereby  health  of  body  and  peace  of 
mind  may  be  restored!  If  the  patient  were  a  mere  hypochon¬ 
driac,  devoured  by  spleen,  or  overw  helmed  with  temporal  calamity, 
this  advice  might  perhaps  be  sufficient ;  but  a  “  wounded . 
spirit,”  a  guilty  conscience,  ‘‘  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,”  cannot 
be  healed  by  the  breezes,  purified  by  the  streams,  or  rege¬ 
nerated  by  the  light  of  the  morning.  Our  limits  absolutely 
preclude  us  from  entering  ^  upon  auy  analysis  of  this  most 
animated  division  of  the  poem,  which  wants'  nothing  but  an 
honest  exposition  of  the  Christian  foithy  in  addition  to  ac¬ 
counts  of  ‘  the  Jewishy  PersiaHy  Bahyloniaiiy  Chaldeany 
and  Grecian  modes  of  belief y  to  constitute  it  the  most  perfect 
strain  of  moral  poetry  in  the  English,  or  perhaps  in  any 
language.  But  wanting  this one  thing,” — this  ‘‘ one  thing 
needful,” — all  the  glories  of  philosophy,  though  displayed  with 
unparalleled  s])lendour,  vanish  like  a  llorid  sunset,  leaving  the 
forlorn  and  disconsolate  sinner  wandering  in  darkness,  and 
still  crying, — AVhat  shall  I  do  to  he  saved  r” 

The  following  delineation  of  the  contrasted  griefs  of  the 
Solitary  and  his  W  ife,  on  the  sudden  loss  of  their  children, 
may  disdain  eulogy,  and  defy  censure. 

*  Calm  as  a  frozen  Lake  when  ruthless  Winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky. 

The  Mother  now  remained;  as  if  in  her. 

Who,  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul, 

Had  been  ere  while  unsettled  and  disturbed, 

This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal; 

And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 
In  Heaveri’s  determinations, -ever  just. 

The  eminence  on  which  her  spirit  stood, 

Mine  was  unable*  to  attain.  Immense 

The  space  that*  severed  us!  But,  as  the  sight 

Communicates  with'  heaven’s  etherial  orbs 

Incalculably  distant ;  so,  I  felt 

That  consolation  may  descend  from  far ; 

(And  that  is  intercourse,  and  union,  too,) 

While,  overcome  with  speechless  gra’titude. 

And  with  a  holier  love  inspired,  I  looked 
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On  li3r — at  once  superior  to  my  wocf 
And  Partner  of  mylo^s.— O  heavy  change! 

Dimness  oVr  this  clear  I^uminary  crept 

Insensibly; — the  immortal  and  divine 

Yielded  to  mortal  reflux ;  her  pure  Glory,  , 

As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  Ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulph  obscure  of  silent  grief,  \ 

And  keen  heart-anguish — of  itself  ashamed, 

Y'ct  obstinately  cherishing  itself: 

And»  so  consumed.  She  melted  from  my  arms; 

And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate* 

‘  What  followed  cannot  be  reviewed  in  thougnt ; 
IMuch  less,  retraced  in  words.  If  She  of  life 
Blameless;  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy, 

And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  Soul, 

Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  Jiope  to  stand  ? 

Infirm,  dependant,  and  now  destitute  \ 

1  called  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veiled  from  waking  thought;  conjured 
rternity,  as  men  constrain  a  Ghost 
To  appear  and  answer;  to  tlie  Grave  I  spake 
Imploringl}'; — looked  up,  and  asked  the  Heavens 
If  Angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors, 

If  fixed  or  wandering  Star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  Spirit — what  Abode  ' 

,  It  occupies — what  consciousness  retains 

Of  former  loves  and  interests.  Then  my  Soul 
Turned  inward, — to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time’s  fetters  are  composed;  and  Life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless  1 
By  pain  of  heart — now  checked — and  now  impelled^ 
I'he  intellectual  Power,  through  words  and  things^ 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way ! 

And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  abstruse. 

Seme  trace  am  1  enabled  to  retain 

Of  time,  else  lost existing  unto  me 

Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found.’ — pp.  125, 126,127. 

The  origin  of  Grecian  fables  is  thus  elegantly  imagined. 

*  - In  that  fair  Clime,  the  lonely  Herdsnaan,  stretched 

On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer’s  day. 

With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose ; 

And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  ])is  poor  skill  could  rrake,  his  Fancy  fetched. 
Even  from  the  blazing  Chariot,  of  the  Sun, 

A  beardless  Youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute, . 

And  filled  the  illumined  groves  witii  ravishmeou 
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Tlie  nightly  Hunter,  lifling  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  Moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport: 

And  hence,  a  beaming  Goddess  with  her  Nymphs, 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  ,the  darksome  grove, 

(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  Moon  and  Stars 
'Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heavens. 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.  The  Traveller  slaked 
His  thirst  from  Rill  or  gushing  Fount,  and  thanked 
The  Naiad. — Sunbeams,  upon  distant  Hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  Shadows'  in  their  train, 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into 'fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

The  Zephyrs,  fanning  as  they  passed,  their  wings. 
Lacked  not,  for  Love,  fair  Objects,  whom  they  wrooed 
With  gentle  whisper.  Withered  Boughs  grotesque. 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 

From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side  ; 

And,  sometimes,  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  Deer,  or  Goat’rj  depending  beard ; 

These  w’ere  the  lurking.  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  Deities!  or  Pan  himself. 

The  simple  Shepherd’s  awe-inspiring  God.’ — pp.  179,  180. 

The  Poet  and  his  two  companions  afterwards  visit  a 
‘  CImrch  Yard  among  the  mountains,’  where  meeting  with 
‘  the  Pastor,’  he,  at  their  request,  records  the  names  and  worth 
of  several  persons,  who  lie  buried  there.  These  ‘  short  and 
silaple  annals  of  the  poor,’ — short  in  detail,  and  simple  in 
occurrence, — are  rendered  exceedingly  attractive,  as  well  as 
dignified,  by  the  rich .  and  harmonious  style  in  which  they 
are  told ;  ami  by  many  readers  they  will  undoubtedly  be  deemed 
the  most  delightful  portions  of  the  work.  VVe  must  be  sparing 
of  quotation.  The  subsequent  remarks  on  contemplating  the 
epitaphs  in  a  Church  yard,  though  sufficiently  obvious,  may 
claim  the  merit  of  novelty.  —  -  — 

‘  I,  for  my  part, 

Though  with  the  silence  pleased  which  here  prevails, 

Among  those  fair  recitals  also  range 

Soothed  by  the  natural  spirit  which  they  breathe. 

And,  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compassed  round 
With  such  Memorials,  1  have  sometimes  felt 
That  Twas  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  one  enclosure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard; 

Voi.  HI.  N.S.  b 
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Which  malice  may  not  enter :  where  tlie  traces 
l)f  evil  inclinations  are  unknown ;  • 

Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation ;  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes,  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude.* — pp.  278,  279* 

W e  will  not  girc  utterance  to  a  very  harsh  suspicion,  whidi 
almost  inevitably  obtrudes  itself,  while  we  ave  considering 
the  uniform  language  of  panesryric,  w’hich  tomb-stones  are 
taught  to  speak ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  if  the  world  of 
the  living  resembled  the  w'orld  of  the  dead,  in  piety  and 
virtue,  this  4farth  would  only  be  a  nursery  for  heaven. 

A  termagant  Woman,  of  masculine  intellect,  but  sordid 
^iews,  is  thus  represented  in  her  last  hours. 

*  A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
Of  life’s  autumnal  season.— Shall  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  Matron  lay. 

To  Providence  submissive,  so  she  thought ; 

But  fretted,  vexed,  and  wrought  upon— almost 
To  anger,  by  the  fnalady,  that  griped 
Her  prostrate  frame  with  unrelaxing  power. 

As  the  fierce  Eagle  fastens  on  the  Lamb. 

She  prayed,  she  moaned — her  Husband’s  Sister  watched 
Her  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs ; 

And  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
W^as  anguish  to  ner  ears ! — And  must  she  rule,” 
This  was  the  dying  W^oman  heard  to  say 
In  bitterness,  and  must  she  rule  and  reign. 

Sole  Mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone  I 
Sit  by  my  fire — possess  what  I  possessed — 

Tend  what  I  tended — calling  it  her  own !” 

Enough  ; — I  fear,  too  much. — Of  nobler  feeling 
Take  this  example. — One  autumnal  evening, 

IVhile  she  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and  strength, 

1  well  remember,  while  I  passed  her  door. 

Musing  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
Turned  tow’rds  the  planet  Jupiter,  that  hung 
(  Above  the  centre  of  the  Vale,  a  voice 

Housed  me,  -her  voice ;  it  said,  “  That  glorious  Star 
In  its  untroubled  element  will  shine 
‘‘  As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
‘‘  And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows.” — She  is  safe. 

And  her  uncharitable  acts  1  trust. 

And  harsh  unkindnesses,  are  all  forgiven; 

Though,  in  this  Vale,  remembered  with  deep  awe 

pp.  283,  281,  285. 

The  tale  of  poor  JEHeii,”  will  not  yield  in  tender  or  tragic 
uterest  to  auy  ouc  of  the  inauu^crgble  stories  of  seductioa 
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aljd  desertion,  abound  in  prose  and  rhyme*  We  cart  only 

ielect  one  beaidiful  incident,  which  reads  as  if  it  were  a  real  one* 

*  — Beside  the  Cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash-tree;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  Tlirush  resorts,  and  annually  chaunts. 

At  mom  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch. 

While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 

A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  bis  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 

— Ah  why,’^  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 

Why  do  not  w  ords,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge ; 

And  nature  that  is  kind  in  Woman's  breast, 

<<  And  reason  that  in  Man  is  wise  and  good. 

And  fear  of  him  who  is  a  righteous  Judge, 

Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  iiuman  lUe, 

To  keep  tw^o  Hearts  together,  that  began 
Their  spring-time .  with  one  love,  and  Uiat  have  need 
Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 
To  grant,  or  be  received,  while  that  poor  Bird, 

— O  come  and  hear  him!  Thou  who  hast  to  me 
**  Been  Pithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly  Creature, 
One  of  God’s  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 
The  universal  Parent,  liow  he  sings 
As  if  he  wished  the  firmament  of  Heaven' 

Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  liim  the  voice 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 

The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His  ^rkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light  V\ 

Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase. 

Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blank  margin 'of  a  Valentine, 

Bedropped  with  tears.’ — pp.  289,  290. 

The  history  of  tlie  Priest,  who  cmis^rated  with  his  family, 
like  a  band  of  gipsies,  from  Northumberland,  and  dwelt  in 
a  neighbouring  hamlet,  is  very  lively  and  striking.  After  a 
residence  of  forty  years  at  the  rustic  parsonage,  tliey  all  went 
down  to  the  grave  in  half  of  that  number  of  mouths. 

♦  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years, 

This  old  Man" stood,  theTatriarch  of  the  Vale! 

And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  Death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years; 

Sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that  Abode. 

Suddenly  then  they  disappeared : — not  twice 

Had  summer  scorched  the  fields, — not  twice  had  fallen 

On  those  high  Peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow, — 

Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  dosed 

And  the  long-privileged  House  left  empty — swept 

As  by  a  plague;  yet  no  rapacious  plague 
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Had  been  among  them;  all  was  gentle  deaths 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 

— A  happy  consummation!  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect, — to  be  wished  for!  save  that  here 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  sound 
iJike  harshness, — that  the  old  grey-headed  Sire, 

The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last, — survived 
When  the  meek  Partner  of  his  age,  his  Son, 

His  Daughter,  and  that  late  and  high-prized  gift, 
l^s  little  smiling  Grandchild,  were  no  more. 

“  All  gone,  all  vanished !  he  deprived  and  bare. 

How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  ? 

^  WTiat  will  become  of  him  V*  we  said,  and  mused 
In  sad  conjectures,  Shall  we  meet  him  now 
**  Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks  ? 

Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass, 

“  Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
«  With  music?*’  (for  he  had  not  ceased  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed, 

For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.) 

“  What  titles  will  he  keep  ?  will  he  roinaiu 
Musician,  Gardener,  Builder,  Mechanist, 

“  A  Planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  Seed  ? 

A  Man  of  hope  and  forward-looking  mind 

“  Even  to  the  last!” - Such  w'as  he,  unsubdued- 

But  Heaven  was  gracious;  yet  a  little  while. 

And  this  Survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  schemes,  and  all  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunned  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen. 

Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep, 

In  one  blest  moment.  Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud. 

Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noon-tide  solace  on  the  summer  grass, 

The  warm  lap  of  his  Mother  Earth :  and  so. 

Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past. 

That  Family  (whose  graves  you  there  behold). 

By  yet  a  higher  privilege,  once  more 

Were  gathered  to  each  other.' — pp.  321,  322, 323; 

We  never  met  with  a  more  gentle  image  of  Death  than 
the  passing  cloud : — nor  with  a  more  peaceful  image  of  life 
than  in  the  ‘  Deaf  Man.’ 

*  There,  beneath 

A  plain  blue  Stone,  a  gentle  Dalesman  lies. 

From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.  He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 

And  this  deep  mountain  Valley  was  to  him 
'Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.  The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  Cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons;  not  for  his  delight 
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The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted;  not  for  liim  . 
iVl^irmured  the  labouring  bee.  When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 

Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofly  crags, 

The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture  :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe’er  he  moved. 

Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours;  the  steep  mountain-side 
*  Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 

The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  swayed ; 

And  the  ripe  corn  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers. '  For  himself, 

^  All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was, 

He  wrought  not ;  neither  field  nor  flock  he  owned  : 

No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind ; 

Nor  husband’s  love,  nor  father’s  hope  or  care.*  pp.  328,  329. 

I  1  We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  refrain  from  further  quo¬ 
tations  here.  It  would  be  a  curious,  and  not  an  uninstructive 
amusement  to  compare  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  Villagers  with  Mr. 
I  Crabbe’s,  (particularly  in  tlic  Parish  Register,)  and  with  the 
few  which  Cowper  has  sketched  in  the  Task.  Crabbe  gives 
low  life  with  all  its  meanness  and  misery;  Cowper  paints  it 
with  sprightly  freedom  as  the  familiar  friend  of  the  Poor ; 
Wordsworth  casts  over  it  a  pensive  hue  of  thought,  that 
softens  its  asperities,  aiul  heightens  its  charms,  without  di- 
i  ininishing  its  verisimilitude. 

From  the  Church  Yard  the  Pedestrians  accompany  the 
^  Pastor  to  his  home.  Much  conversation  is  held  by  the  way 

I  on  the  consequences  of  manufactures  being  spread  over  the 

,  face  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  dis¬ 

tricts  or  towns.  This  subject  of  course  elicits  many  melan¬ 
choly,  and  some  noble  truths  from  the  golden  lips  of  the 
L  Wanderer.  The  Pastor’s  family  are  depicted  in  such  capti- 

f  vating  colours,  that,  as  we  cannot  give  the  groupe  at  full 

length,  we  shall  leave,  them  to  the.  reader^  imagination,  till 
he  can  see  them  in  the  book  itself.  After  being  hospitably 
entertained  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  Poet’s  party*  in  the 
evening,  accompany  the  Pastor’s  family,  in  an  excursion  on  the 
lake.  On  their  return  after  sunset,  standing  on  an  elevated 
f  ^pot,  a  vision  of  glory  opens  around  them,  which  is  thus  described. 

*  Already  had  the  sun. 

Sinking  with  less  than  ordinary  state. 

Attained. his  western  bound;  but  rays  of  light — 

Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops  or  veiled 
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By  thq  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crowtt 
Of  the  blue  firmament^-^IofTt-— and  wide; 

And  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds^ 

Piereed  through  their  thin  ctherial  mould,  erc 
Who  saw,  of  diatige  were  conscious,  had  become 
^  Vivid  as  fire— clouds  separately  poized. 

Innumerable  nlultitud^  of  Forms 

Scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky  5 

And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  oii  each, 

With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unappafent  Fount  of  glory 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  ^not  to  receive. 

That  which  the  heavens,  displayed,  the  liquid  deep 
llcppated;  but  with  Mhity  suolimer  pp.  413,  414'. 

Amid  this  solemn  and  magnificent  scene,  which  seems  to  open 
the  heavens  above  and  around  them,  the  pious  Pastor  breaks  forth 
into  spontaneous  prayer,  We  must  conclude  pur  extracts  with 
tlieo  pening, 

‘  Eternal  Spirit !  universal  God ! 

Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought  ' 

Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  Thou  hast  deigned 
To  furnish ;  for  this  Image  of  Thyself, 

To  the*  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed;  this  local,  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendors,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaven. 

The  radiant  Cherubim; — accept  the  thanks 
Which  nt,  thy  humble  Creatures,  here  convened^ 
Presume  to  oiier;  we,  who  from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face. 

Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  Soul  adore ! 

Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stand  ‘ 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty'  streamed  forth 
From  thy  einpyreal  ThrOne,  the  elect  of  Earth 
Shall  be-rdivested  at  the  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonour — cleansed  trom  mortal  stain, 
r— Accomplish,  then,  their  number;  and  conclude 
Time's  weary  course  !  Or,  if  by  thy  decree 
The  consummation  tli^'will  coiiie  by  stealth 
lie  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  Word  prevail, 

■  Oh  I  kt  thy  Word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  hufnan  nature.  Spread  the  law^ 

‘  As  it  is  written  in  tby  holy  book, 

Throughout  all  Lands;  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey ; 

Both  Ibr  the  love  qf  purity,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  tq  such  as  do  tby  will 
And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise, 

To  Iiayc  a  nearer  view  of  ithee,  in  heaven.*  pp,  415,  416. 
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TliC  company  afterwards  proceed  to  the  parsonage;  the 
Solitary  takes  leave  at  the  door;  the  Poet  and  the  Wanderer 
remain  for  the  night.  Thus  ‘  the  ExenrsiovL  is  not  finished ;  and 
the  Author  gives  us  ground  toliope  for  a  sequel;  but  whether 
that  sequel  is  to  be  the  third  part  of  the  wliole  Poem,  or  a 
second  part  of  this  second  part,  is  not  quite  obvious.  At 
any  rate  we  have  to  expect  two  further  portions  of  The 
Becluse  and  that  they  will  equal  this  specimen  is  as  much 
as  we  dare  hope,  while  we  cannot  doubt  it,  lafe,  however, 
is  short,  and  the  Author  may  not  live  to  accomplish  hi^ 
task. — Life  is  short,  and  many  who  read  this  volume  may 
never  see  another.  Mr.  Wordswrorth  did  not  miscalculate  his 
powers,  when  he  began  to  compose  this  ‘  literary  work — 
it  will  live. — It  has  increased  the  interest  which  we  always 
felt  ill  the  life  and  w^ell  being  of  the  Author,  and  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  consummation  of  the  plan  is  among  our  most 
pleasing  anticipations. 


Art.  III.  Ah  Essay  oh  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Insanity  ;  with 
Observations  on  the  Rules  for  the  Detection  of  Pretenders  to 
Madness.  By  George  Nesse  Hill,  Medical  Surgeon,  and  Surgeon 
to  the  Benevolent  Institution,  for  the  Delivery,  of  Poor  Married 
Women,  in  Chester.  8vo.  pp.  446.  price  12s.  'Longman,  and  Co. 
1814. 

JNSANITY  is  a  subject  of  dreadful  interest.  There  is 
a  melancholy  peculiarity  in  .the  nature  of  mental  maladies 
to  the  description  of  wliich,  language  is  inadequate.  Mero 
bodily  ailments,  even  of  the  most  afflictive  kind,  are  susceptible 
of  much  mitigation  by  the  sympathies  of  friendship,  or  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  relatives ;  but  with  madness,  who  can  sympathize  ?  It 
is  not  merely  the  sufferings,  it  is  the  actual  loss,  for  the  timci 
being,  of  our  friend,  that  in  this  case  we  deplore.  The’  manly 
and  conscious  mind,  is  sunk  down  to  the  feebleness  and, imbe¬ 
cility  of  childhood.  That  countenance  in  which  we  once  de-r 
lignted  to  trace  the  turns  of  expression,  and  dwell  on  the  features 
of  intelligerie^,  and  which  formerly  met  our  smile  with  respon¬ 
sive  smile,  and  aiwwercd  to-ull  our.  affection,  now  presents  us 
nothing  but  the  stare  of  vacancy,  or  the  dire  expression  of  ma¬ 
lignant  hostility  ;  and  while  firm  faith,  in  the  solemn  truths  and 
consoling  promises  of  Christianity,  can  alone  reconcile  us  to  the 
lingering  sufferings,*  or  premature  departure  of  those  we  love, 
that  faith  is  assuredly  required  in  a  high  degree,  to  bring  the 
mind  to  a  feeling  of  resignation,  while-contemplating  the  decay 
and  destruction  of  kindriKl  mind. 

Wl^itever  be  the  philosophical  light  m  which  tliis  subject  is 
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^  lowed, — whether  we  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  of  one  class  of 
pathologists,  and  refer  the  whole  series  of  changes  which  consti¬ 
tute  mental  aberration-  to  bodily  disorder,  or  with  another  class, 
consider  such  aberrations  as,  in  some  cases,  more  strictly  and 
properly  mental,  the  effect  in  either  way  is  the  same ;  and  in 
all  instances  where  consciousness  and  reflection  have  ceased  to 
do  their  ofbee,  the  subject  of ’the  disease  is  enveloped  in  the 
thick  glooms  of  peculiar  wo. 

Tlie  melancholy  interest  of  the  subject  in  question,  is  still 
further  augakcnted  by  the  consideration,  that  complaints  of  tln^ 
class  which  we  are  about  to  notice,  are,  in  modern  times,  of 
comparatively  frequent  occurrence :  of  nervous  mala'dics,  at 
least,  the  recent  increase  has  become  a  inatter  of  proverbial  no¬ 
toriety  ;  and  a  writer,  of  no  mean  authority,*  has  said  tliat 
every  nervous  disease  is  a  degree  of  insanity.  ‘  Although  we  by 
no  means  subscribe  entirely  to  this  position,  and  shall  have  an 
opportunity  in  the  course  of  our  present  investigation,  to  state 
the  grounds  of  our  dissent  from  the  above-quoted  apophthegms, 
we  still  think  that  the  reaso4>  that  these  affections  are  of  such 
acknowledged  increase,  would  form  a  most  interesting  subject 
for  the  research  of  the  medical  philosopher.  It  is  not,  however, 
for  us  at  present  to. step  out  of  our  path  in  order  to  pursue  this 
inquiry,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  business  of  that  treatise, 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
canvass. 

The  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  introductory 
portion  of  Mr.  Hill’s  treatise,  is  a  bold  and  undisguised  defence 
of  the  doctrines  of  materialism.  Now,  as  either  the  establish¬ 
ment,  or  the  overthrow  of  these  doctrines,  does  not  end  merely 
in  a  matter  of  sj>eculati\e  nicety,  or  theoretical  belief/  but 
possesses,  as  will  be  subsequently  seen,  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  to  come,  respecting  the 
actual  nature  and  distinct  essence  of  mental  malady,  it  will  be 
proper  to  stop  at  the  commencement  of  our  disquisition,  in  order 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  controversy  between  the  mentalist 
and  the  materialist. 

The  grand  hinge,  then,  upon  which  the  treatise  under  review 
turns,  is  this  :  ‘  That  insanity  has  always  corporeal  disease  for 
its  foundation;’ — a  conclusion  which,  -  indeed,  unavoidably 
follows  from  the  premises,  that  every  thing  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  and  to  call  an  attribute  of  mind,  may  be  traced 
.  to  physical  causes.  Now  if  it  be  once  allowed  that  all  the  pheno- 


^  Dr.  John  Reid ; — whom  we  are  told  to  expect  shortly  some 
obscrvatioiii  on  the  subject  of  nervous  ailments.  ,  . 
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mcna  of  mind  are  referable  to  organization,  there  is  immediaUdy 
opened  a  wide  door  for  every  licentious  inference.  The  petu¬ 
lant  and  ]>eevisli  man  uiay,  upon  this  principle,  transfer  the  charge 
of  waywardness  from  himself  to  his  nerves  and  blood  vessels : 
the  miser  may  plead  bodily  necessity  for  his  senseless  and  selfish 
pursuit  of  wealth :  and  the  more  decided  delinquent,  even 
while  in  the  perpetration  of  horrid  crime,  may  refer  as  an 
excuse,  to  acknowledged  and  irresistible  compulsions  of  con¬ 
stitution. 

VV'^e  are  sufficiently  aware  that  no  question  purely  philoso¬ 
phical,  can  be  properly  tried  solely  upon  the  ground  of  its  moral 
bearings  ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  chosen,  in  the 
first  place,  to  bring  the  tenets  in  question  to  their  ad  absurdum 
test,  both  because  it  will  not  be  the  business  of  the  present  paper 
to  plunge  into  metaphysical  subtilties,  and  because  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  reasonings  in  question,  is  wliat  we  have  prin¬ 
cipally  to  do  with  in  reference  to  the  particular  subject  under 
discussion,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  However,  before  we 
for  the  present  dismiss  tliis  dispute,  we  m  ly  be  allowed  to  say 
further,  that  a  great  part  of  the  doctrine  of  that  class  of  philo¬ 
sophers,  to  whose  speculations  we  now  allude,  is  as  inconsistent 
with  a  sound  ratiocination,  as  it  is  pregnant  with  injurious  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  community. 

The  errors,  as  it  appears  to  us,  which  attach  to  the  schools  of 
materialism,  arise  from  considering  the  mere  instrument  in  the 
light  of  the  prime  agent.  Thus  a  consistent  disciple  of  this 
philosophy  would  say,  that  because  the  visual  organ,  and  light,' 
are  indispensable  to  the  production  of  the  phenomenon  of  vision, 
therefore,  light,  and  the  eye,  are  vision :  or,  that  because  the 
brain  and  nerves  are,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  principal  media,, 
through  which  perceptions  arc  produced,  therefore  perception  is 
some  peculiar  modification  of  the  organs  in  question :  than 
which  conclusions,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  or  inconsistent 
with  philosophical  induction.  Reasoning  of  this  nature,  pro¬ 
ceeds  entirely,  as  it  has  been  justly  observed,  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  our  acquaintance  with  causation,  respecting  wliich,  the 
most  profound  philosopher  is,  and  ever  must  be,  as  fully  at  fault 
as  the  veriest  clown.  Suppose  that  the  retort  of  the  chemist, 
the  knife  of  the  anatomist,  anti  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
physiologist,  were,  at  some  future  period,  to  discover  so  much  ol’ 
the  modes,  and  forms,  and  laws,  of  organized  matter,  as  to  make 
our  present  ac([uaintance  with  these  subjects  mere  ignorance, 
we  should  still  remain  at  precisely  the  same  point  of  distance,  in 
regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  quo  tnodo — the  why  and  tlu' 
wherefore— the  modits-operandiy  of  sensual  perception  and  mcnt  a'l 
feelings.  One  link  must  always  be  deficient  for  the  completion 
ut  the  chain ;  the  -oU  c-ra"  of  Archimedes, can  never  lie  obtained  ; 
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the  cl(*pbani  that  supports  the  world,  must  have  something  upon 
which  to  support  himself. 

Now  the  8cotch-philosophy,  as  our  Author  terms  it,  and  at 
which  he  is  so  exceedingly  angry,  both  in  its  sum  and  substance 
confesses  that  ignorance,  which  good  sense  and  correct  views  of 
the  subject  compel  to  the  confession  of ;  and  having  ascertained 
the  limits  of  human  intelligence,  k  ceases  to  worry  itself  with 
attempts  to  pass  those  limits, — attempts  which  must  always  be 
friikless ;  and  it  confines  itself  to  the  generalisation,  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  those  facts  which  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  to 
Ar  eye  ol*  observation.  It  is,  indeecl,  inductive  philosophy, 
which  nature  owns,  and  which  truth  approves.  But  we  must 
dicck  our  dis))08ition  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  validity  of 
tlvese  statements,  aad  hasten  to  tlie  more  particular  consideration 
of  the  work  before  us. 

Oiir  Author  divides  his  subject  into  four  parts.  In  the  first 
part,  he  endeavours  to  make  out  his  proposition,  that  insanity 
bas  always  corporal  disease  for  its  fonudatioii.  In  the 
second  division  of  his  treatise,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  all  the 
vartetics  of  mental  aberration,  arc  divisible  into  two  leading 
species ;  vix.  the  Sthenic,  and  the  Asthenic ;  and  that  the  manij^ 
(Df  writers  is  applicable  to  the  former,  melancholic,  to  the  latter. 
Thirdly,  be  tries  to  prove  that  madness  is  not,  in  the  proper  sense  ! 
jof  the  word,  an  hereditary  disease.  And,  finally,  he  maintains 
that  k  is  asv^nerally  curable  as  any  of  those  violent  diseases 
which  are  most  successfully  treated  by  medicine. 

It  requires  a  person  to  be  but  in  a  small  degree  conver¬ 
sant  in  the  usnal  tenor  of  reasoning  on  these  subjects,  to  per-r 
crive  that  the  present  writer  is  greatly  at  issue  with  most  of  those 
who  have  preceded  iiira  on  the  same  subject ;  and  although  we 
purposely  defer  our  remarks  on  the  composition  of  the  treatise 
till  the  conclusion  of  our  analysis,  we  shall  here  just  observe, 
that  it  possesses  an  independence  of  inanner,  as  well  as  an  origi¬ 
nality  of  matter,  which,  although  it  may  fail  to  convince,  cannot 
fail  to  interest. 

We  shall  preface  our  further  strictures  with  an  unqualified 
concession,  that  bodily  disorganization  is  demonstfably,  in  many 
instances,  productive  of  mental  aberration ;  and  we  are  ready 
also  to  admit,  that  hallucination  of  the  intellect  must  always 
bring  with  it  some  corporal  condition,  different  from  what  would 
have  existed  under  circumstances  of  sanity ;  but  still,  we  must 
maintain  the  secondary  nature,  in  many  instances,  of  the  bodily 
change.  Nay,  we  are  bold  to  assert  that  almost  the  first  ex¬ 
ample  which  the  Author  adduces  in  support  of  his  hypothesis, 
gives,  to  say  the  lea$t  of ^  it,  some  weight  to  the  opposite  side  ot' 
the  questiofi.  The  narration  is  as  follows. 
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<  A  gentleman  who  received  a  severe  bite  from  a  dog,  goon  after 
fancied  the  animal  was  mad ;  lie  felt  a  horror  at  the  sight  of  liquids, 
and  was  actually  convulsed  on  attempting  to  swallow  tliera.  So 
uncontrollable  were  his  prepossessions,  that  Mr.  Hunter  conceived 
he  would  die,  had  not  the  dog  which  indicted  the  wound,  been 
fortunately  found,  and  brought  into  his  room  in  perfect  health  ;  this 
soon  restored  his  mind  to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  the  sight  of  water 
no  longer  affected  him,  and  he  quickly  recovered,*  p.  33, 

Here,  surely,  was  a  bodily  disorder  produced  by  a  mental 
cause ;  and  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  that  the  sight  of 
the  animal  in  healtli,  operated  more  efl'ectnally  in  dissolving  the 
[  morbid  concatenation,  than  remedies  of  a  physical  nature  would 
have  done.  The  insane  and  tlie  sane  stat^,  were  both  brougtit 
about  by  an  originally  mental  operation ;  and  the  return  to 
health  was  subsequent,  instead  of  precursory,  to  the  return  of 
sanity.  In  other  words,  tlie  bodily  change  came  after  the 
mental ; — a  succession  of  events,  contrary  to  tbc  order  of  our 
Author’s  theory. 

In  pursuit  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Hill  refers  to  the  phenomena  of 
memory,  as  a' further  evidence  of  the  mental  faculties  and  affec¬ 
tions  being  actually  a  part  of  the  material  organization.  For  oar 
own  parts,  however,  we  have  always  thought  that  this  is  one  of 
the  weakest  positions  upon  which  to  make  a  stand  in  defence  of 
materialism.  Physiology  has  furnished  evidence  of  an  unceasing 
mutation  in  the  parts  of  a  living  organized  body.  In  this  con¬ 
stant  change  of  particles,  indeed,  consist  the  essence  of  vitality, 
and  its  difference  from  inert,  unorganized  matter.  Now  the 
perceptive  and  retmning  faculties  are  developed  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  brain  and  nerves :  yet  the  brain  and 
'  nerves  of  the  man  of  forty,  are  not  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the 
»ame  individual  at  twenty :  notwithstanding  which,  intellectual 
identity  remains,  consciousness  is  preserved,  and  the  recollectioa 
of  past  events  ip  retained.  Nay,  further,  as  the  individual  ad^*- 
vances  in  life,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  intellectual  organs^ 
becomes  blunted  by  age,  so  that  new  impressions  are  feceived 
,  obtusely,  and  retained  with  difficulty,  the  impressions  of  former 
years  are  now  often  renovated  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  age 
becomes  a  second  childhood  in^more  senses  than  one.  Yet  wlio 
will  maintain  the  bodily  identity  of  the  two  states  of  infancy  and 
old  age  ?  Organization  and  intellect  are,  therefore,  distinct  and 
independent  things.  Memory  is  ao  modification  of  matter,  atid 
^  no  inatter  what  it  is  :  a  true  philosophy  teaches  us  that  wq  have 
no  business  wjth  its  essence  ;  it  is  for  us  to  investigate  only  its 
laws.  Describing  the  state  of  insanity,  our  Author  says. 

Insanity  unfolds,  as  it  were,  the  just  texture  of  every  understand* 
ipg  it  has  attacked,  and  during  its  presence  strips  it  of  all  udventi>« 
tious  appendages-,  all  such  circumstances  are  now  suspended,  or 
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thrown  into  shade,  and  the  human  mind  becomes  exhibited  to  the 
sagacious  observer  in  its  true  colours ;  whatever  original  constitution, 
education,  and  habit,  have  made  it,  all  is  now  laid  bare,  every  latent 
thought  is  sooner  or  later  disclosed  with  undisguised  truth ;  hence  it 
is  that  attendants  upon  lunatics  make  discoveries  of  thought,  inten¬ 
tions,  and  correspondent  actions,  of  which  they  had  no  preyious 
knowledge,  or  even  apprehended  had  an  existence !’  p.  39. 

We  think  this  statement  is,  in  some  measure,  erroneous  ;  and 
it  is  most  assuredly  inconsistent  with  the  writer’s  own  notions 
respecting  the  production  of  the  disease.  Arrant  hypocrisy  we 
allow  to  be  too  characteristic  of  man.  Sin  has  so  marred  crea¬ 
tion,  that  the  very  essence  of  society — of  polished  society  in  par¬ 
ticular — has  come  to  be  made  up  of  artifice,  and  concealment, 
and  fraud  :  still  vve  cannot  be  brought  to  consider  the  maniacal, 
to  be  the  real  state  of  the  mind.  Let  the  above  statement  be 
contrasted  with  the  following  extract,  and  Mr.  Hill,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  himself,  must  allow  ^  the  retiring  modesty  of  the 
accomplished  woman,’  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
extract,  to  be  a  mere  cloak  to  conceal  the  basest  propensities  of 
human  nature. 

*  That  the  general  symptoms  mentioned  above  will  terminate  in  a 
Stlienic  attack,  is  known  by  an  unusual  and  remarkable  inequality  of 
temper  and  spirits,  or  a  manifest  tendency  to  an  exactly  opposite  conduct 
to  the  accustomed  one.  In  males  from  temperance  to  excess,  from  a 
mild  demeanour,  to  a  lofty,  overbearing,  dictatorial  manner;  from 
civility  of  manners,  to  hauteur  and  self^consequence ;  from  avarice,  to 
generosity,  and  vice-versa  ;  froni  energy;  and  fearlessness  of  conduct, 
to  indecision  and  latent  cowardice.  In  females,  the  change  is  marked 
from  their  habits  of  seclusion,  and  domestic  occupancy,  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  rambling  visitation  of  all  their  intimates,  and  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  convert  a  very  slight  acquaintance  into  an  intimate  friend. 
An  increasing  boldness,  and  unseemly  audacity  usurps  the  place  of 
that  retiring  modesty,  which  heretofore  endeared  the  conduct  of  the 
accomplished  woman.  A  coarseness  of  manners  bordering  on  inde¬ 
licacy  is  gradually  evolved.'  p.  212. 

In  justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  remark  that  the  want  of  con¬ 
sistency  displayed  in  these  two  accounts,  is  not  noticed  in  the 
spirit  of  hypercritical  cavil,  but  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  dis¬ 
tressing  misconception  in  the  mind  of  an  individual,  which  might 
happen  upon  the  supposition  that  a  person  had  not  assumed  his 
genuine  character  till  the  mask  of  sanity  had  been  torn  away  : — 
that  he  was  not  a  true  man  till  he  had  become  a  maniac  ! 

So  wddely  indeed  does  fact  differ  from  the  above  representa¬ 
tion  of  our  Author,  respecting  the  development  of  latent  dispo¬ 
sition  during  insanity,  that  tiie  exact  contrary  is  a  matter  of 
almost  universal  notoriety.  It  happens  especially  to  medical 
practitioners,  often  to  witness,  that,  even  in  the  delirium  and 
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temporary  insanity  accompanying  febrile  and  some  other  acute 
diseases,  the  whole  man  shall  he  totally  transformed.  We  have 
onrselves  seen  instances  of  a  delicacy  which  had  been  carried  to 
an  almost  morbid  extreme,  being  converted,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  supposed,  into  grossness  and  indelicacy,  both  of  de¬ 
meanour  and  expression  ;  anil  we  have  had  still  more  lament¬ 
able  occasions  to  observe  even  exemplars  of  morality  and  reli¬ 
gious  rectitude,  changed,  by  mental  disorder,  into  revellers,  so 
to  speak,  in  vicious  and  profane  discourse.  So  precarious  is 
the  tenure  of  the  most  noble  possession  of  man  !  So  much  does  it 
beliove  him  to  put  the  talent  intrusted  to  his  use,  to  a  good  ac¬ 
count,  ‘‘  while  it  is  called  to  day  1”  and  so  cruelly  harsh,  we  may 
add,  are  those  inferences  which  are  sometimes  made  of  what  the 
man  has  been,  from  .what  he  is  now  !  The  athletic  and  robust, 
by  fractured  limbs,  or  diseased  bodies,  arc  rendered  equally  im¬ 
potent,  with  the  feeble  and  delicate ;  and  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  acutest  understanding,  or  most  correct  mind,  when 
that  mind  has  become  disjointed  and  broken  ? 

We  now'  proceed  to  some  observations  on  our  Author’s  second 
division  of  his  subject. 

We  are  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  recommend  an 
attentive  perusal  of  tlie  first  section  of  this  second  chapter,  to 
all  who  are  attaclmd  to  tiie  system  of  venesection,  which  has, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  become  too  prevalent  in  the  modern  practice 
of  medicine.  Tlie  two  states  of  Sthenia  and  Asthenia,  are 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  marked  out  with  a  degree  of 
precision,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  Unfounded  and 
deceptive;  yet  still  we  feel  conscious,  that  much  and  serious 
mischief,  has  grown  out  of  the  neglect  to  notice  the  prevailing 
diathesis  in  mental  sufferings.  Mania  and  melancholia,  how¬ 
ever,  we  deem  improper,  and  practically  injurious  designations, 
of  the  Sthenic  and  Asthenic  states.  These  two  conditions  of 
the  same  disease  not  only  alternate  their  states  in  a  manner 
different  from  the  frequent  conversion  of  Sthenia  into  Asthenia, 
but  the  highest  and  most  obstinate  degree  of  Melancholia,  is 
often  "rafted  upon  a  system  where  great  and  Sthenic  excitement 
prevails. 

Two  succeeding  sections  of  this  chapter  are  devoted  to  the 
description  and  history  of  tlieBlhenic;  or  high  form  of  insanity ; 
and  the  features  of  tlie  dreadful  malady  are  evidently  delineated 
by  the  hand  of  an  able  and  very  experienced  artist.  So  much 
were  w^e  struck  with  the  fidelity  and  force  of  some  of  the  co¬ 
louring  in  this  part  of  the  work,  that,  had  it  been  consistent  with 
our  limits,  we  should  here  readily  have  transcribed  several  pages 
of  description. 

From  the  Sthenic,  our  Author  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the 
Asthenic,  or  Melancholic,  species  of  the  disease  ;  and  here  again 
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ine  detect  the  prevailing  tendency  of  his  mind  to  attribute  all  to  ^ 
<^rganic  tesion^  raising  this  from  its  frequent  situation  of  efleet, 
into  the  rank  of  cause.  *  Debility^’  he. says,  *  with  the  Is^ipn  ot 
some  important  organ,  is  the  foundation  of  this  form  of  mental 
aberration.^  Many  of  oUr  readers  are  aware^  that  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  cf  that  visceral  afiection  w  hich  accompanies  the  cona- 
plaint,  being  a  precursor  or  successor  of  the  attack^  fans  been 
foundeil  the  distinction  of  the  schools  between  Hypoehondriash 
and  MelanchoUa-vera ;  a  distinction  which  the  present 
Author principles  would  lead  him  to  disregard  ^  but  whidi,  We 
think,  notwithstanding,  to  be  founded  on  truths 

We  may  here  complain  of  a  want  of  definition  of  madness, 
Csunded  upon  its  peculiar  characteristics  \  and  altimugh  to  de¬ 
scribe,  is,  in  the  general  way,  better  than  to  define,  yet  still, 
neglecting  to  point  out  the  essentials  of  the  insane  state,  may 
lead  to  serious  error  ;  when  it  is  our  wish  to  determine  on  its 
actual  existence.  It  is  often>  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  of  great 
moment  to  be  able  to  draw  the  line  with  decision  iind  nicety^ 
betw'cen  the  sound  and  the  unsound  mind ;  and  towards  enabling 
ns  to  efiect  this,  it  will  tlien  appear  how  important  an  accurate 
definition  of  the  constituents  of  the  state  may  sometimes,  prove. 
One  dew,  however,  to  this  secret,  is  furnished  by  the  following 
i^atement  ^  A  renewed  impression,  without  the  presence  of  the 
original  object  in  a  sane  mind,  is  never  so  vivid  as  the  original, 
)but  in  an  insane  mind,  the  reverse  is  the  faeV  And  again : 

^  They,  (the  subjects  of  the  disease}  take  no  note  of  time,  for  this 
is  an  act  of  sanity ;  but  time  passed  during  insanity  is  a  period 
of  non-e:vstence.^  These  are  statements  which  stand  confirmed 
w  itli  melancholy  force  by  the  two  following  cases ;  tlie  one  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  periodical  publication,  the  other  narrated  by  the 
Author  himself — 

^  A  gentleman  on  the  point  of  marriage,  left  his  intended  bride  for  a 
fhof t  time ;  he  usually  travelled  in  tlie  stage  coach  to  the  place  of  hor 
'abo<le ;  the  last  journey  he  took  from  her  was  the  last  of  his  life*  Anx¬ 
iously  expecting  his  return,  she  went  to  meet  the  vehicle.  An  old 
friend  announced  to  her  the  death  of  her  lover ;  she  uttered  an  in¬ 
voluntary  scream  and  piteous  exclamation,  he  is  dead.^’  ‘  From 
this  fatal  moment,  for  fitty  years,  has  this  unfortunate  female  daily,  ia 
all  seasons,  traversed  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  to  the  spot  where 
she  expectod  her  future  husband  to  alight  from  the  coach,  utter¬ 
ing  in  a  plaintive  tone,  he  is  not  come  yet — I  will  return  to¬ 
morrow’.**  p.  105. 

♦  A  young  robust  divine  was  one  .wintry  day  employed  in  snipe- 
shooting  wdth  a  friend :  in  the  course  of  their  perambulations,  a  high 
hedge  intervened  between  the  companions.  The  friend  fired  at  a* 
bird  w  hich  sprang  unexpectedly  up,  and  lodged  a  part  of  the  shot  in 
the  forehead  of  the  clergyman  j  he  instantly  fell,  and  did  not  recover 
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the  riiock  of  (for)  some  d^ys,  so  as  to  be  deemed  out  of  danger^ 
when  he  was  s^  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  mentally  deranged.  He 
was  to  have  be^  married  two  days  subsequent  to  that  on  the 

accident  happened ;  from  this  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances* 
the  phenomena  of  the  case  appeared  to  arise,  for  all  sanity  of  mini 
seemed  to  make  a  full  stop  as  it  were  at  this  spot  of  the  current,  and 
he  soon  became  a  mild,  pleasant,  chronic  Kinatic.  All  his  conversa- 
tion  was  literally  confined  to  the  business  of  the  wedding ;  out  of  thig 
circle  he  never  deviated,  but  dwelt  upon  every  thing  relating  to  it 
with  minuteness,  never  retreating  or  advancing  one  step  farther  Jar ^ 
half  a  century^  being  ideally  still  a  young,  active,  expecting,  and 
happy  bridegroom,  chiding  the  tardiness  of  time,  although  it  brought 
him,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  gently  to  his  grave.  This  sufferer  was 
never  known  to  complain  of  heat  or  cold,  although  his  window  was 
open  all'the  year  round.' 

It  may  be  noticed,  as  we  proceed,  that  one  of  the  above  cases* 
appears  to  acknoAvledge  a  purely  mental  origin ;  tlie  other  was 
eugendered  in  a  mixed  way.  The  injury  done  to  the  brain,  in 
the  last  instance,  would  most  probably  have  been  insuflicieat  to 
the  production  of  lunacy,  had  the  subject  of  the  disease  been  ia 
diiferent  circumstances  of  mind. 

On  the  subject  of  predisposition  to  insanity,  our  Author  has 
been  guilty  of  tlte  common  error,  especially  in  medical  writings* 
of  clothing  common-place,  self-evident  truisms,  in  the  garb  of 
pompous,  high-sounding  words;  and  thus  deceiving  himself 
into  a  supposition  that  he  is  advancing  new  and  iiuportant 
truths.  Dr.  Cullen's  long  dissertation  respecting  exeiU^ent 
and  collapse,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  tliis  nature; 
and  Mr.  Hill,  with  different  terms,  has  pursued  the  same 
track.  Predisposition,  the  whole  section  says,  and  it  says 
nothing  more,  is  predisposition  1 

Tlie  proximate  cause  of  insanity,  we  are  told,  consists  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  or  specific  change  in  the  pow  er  of  accumulation,  and  subse¬ 
quent  action  of  the  subtle  matter  of  nervous  influence.  Such  majf 
be  tlie  case;  but  as  this  subtle  matter  has  not  yet  assumed  a  sen¬ 
sible,  tangible  shape,  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  witli 
the  simplicity  which  philosophy  requires,  to  have  talked  of  irre¬ 
gularity  in  distribution  of  pow  er,  rather  than  of  matter. 

The  cloven  fool  of  materiaKsm  is,-  as  might  be  expected,  fully 
displayed,  while  treating  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  insane 
state.  The  absence  of  brainular  appearance  correspondent  to 
symptoms  of  diseased  brain  during  life,  lias  been  remarked  by 
all  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  of  mental  hallu¬ 
cination.  Mr.  Hill  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  shew  that  such 
^ant  of  sensible,  is  no  want  of  actual  proof,  that  brainular 
changes  had  taken  place ;  for  morbid  dissections  of  other  parts, 
even  of  the  lungs,  have  often,  he  says,  displayed  a  very  diSereut 
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state  of  thing^s  from  that  which  the  anatomist  had  anticipated. 
In  this  part  of  the  treatise,  our  Author  evidently  exhibits  a  dis¬ 
position  to  mould  his  facts  into  the  form  of  his  theory. 

This  attachment  to  system  at  the  expense  of  fact,  a^ain  breaks 
out,  wiien  our  Author  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  much 
agitated  inquiry,  respecting  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  malady 
in  question.  It  might  have  been  expected  from  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Brunonian,  who  talks  of  Sthenia  and  Asthenia,  as  states 
always  regular  and  minutely  recognizable,  that  he  would  enter 
the  list  with  those  who  fall  into  the  vulgar  notion  of  hereditary 
predisposition.  But  to  deny  the  fact  of  constitutional  similarity 
between  parent  and  progeny,  is,  assuredly,  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
truth.  Philip’s  father  having  been  arthritic,  Philip  will,  in  the 
general  way,  be  more  predisposed  to  gout  than  another ;  and  it 
will  behove  liim  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding  exposure  to  the 
exciting  causes  of  gout.  Nay,  further,  the  son  will  some¬ 
times  inherit  the  patrimonial  malady  in  spite  of  all  his  precau¬ 
tions.  Constitutional  bias,  both  mental  and  physical,  is,  in  many 
instances,  early  discoverable  ;  and  in  both  cases,  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  moral  duty  devolving  upon  the  individual,  sedulously 
to  counteract  evil  tendency,  by  a  timely  and  prudent  employ¬ 
ment  of  preventive  measures.  A  special  and  strong  guard 
ought  always  to  be  kept,  at  the  most  vulnerable  parts.  To 
question  the  enemy’s  power,  or  to  deny  his  existence,  is  not  tlw 
way  successfully  to  oppose  his  machinations.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  mind  religiously  disciplined,  and  duly  regu¬ 
lated,  has  a  certain  degree  of  command  over  constitutional  bias, 
and  original  temperament.  If  we  endure  the  tortures  of  the 
gout,  we  must,  before  we  complain  of  the  legacy  left  us  by  our 
parents,  first  institute  a  self-inquisition  as  to  our  own  share  in 
producing  the  expansion  of  the  latent  germe ;  and  the  same 
principle  must  be  pursued  with  respect  to  other  tendencies. 
Natural  disposition  will  prove  troublesome,  or  otherwise,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  being,  or  its  hot  being,  permitted  an  uncontrolled 
reign.  Tl  r.it  1  am  of  an  evil  temper,  is  an  illegitimate  plea 
before  conscience  and  my  Maker,  for  evil  conduct.  We  arc  uot 
passive  bodies,  impelled  by  pure  necessity.  Moral  responsi¬ 
bility  is  not  a  name  without  meaning.  But  to  return  to  our 
Author. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter  of  the  work,  brings  us  to  the 
treatment,  preventive  and  curative  of  the  complaint ;  and  here 
we  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Author  deals  too 
much  in  the  language  both  of  censure  and  of  confidence.  He 
is  too  free  with  the  conduct  of  others,  and  perhaps  too  positive 
in  favour  of  his  own  principles:  We  are  no  enemies  to  decisii»n> 
nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  to  conceal  our  sentiments  on  the 
misconduct  of  others  j  but,  in  tho  present  instance,  wc  think  the 
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('aiiditl  avowals  of  Mr.  Ilaslam  especially,  are  dealt  with  too 
harshly;  and  a  confidence  is  evinced  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
writer's  own  plans  of  treatment,  which,  highly  as  we  esteem  his 
talents  and  judgement,  we  cannot  say  lias,  by  any  means,  a  full 
warrant  from  his  own  narrative  of  cases. 

h'ailure  in  treatment  is  referred  to  delay  in  the  application  of 
appropriate  remedies ;  to  the  censurable  practice  of  sending  the 
Insane  to  receptacles  for  lunatics  ;  and  to  the  mistakes  that  are 
made  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  disease.  Mr.JHill  is 
a  decided  enemy  to  lunatic  asylums ;  and  perhaps  carries  his 
objections  to  thesq  establishments  to  an  unjustifiable  extent. 
VVe  have  ourselves  been  witnesses  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
these  asylums,  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  it  is  a  de¬ 
plorable  fact,  that  they  arc  susceptible  of  abuse ;  and  that  they 
liave  been  abused  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  seems,  however, 
scarcely  practicable,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  that  every  insane 
subject  should  have  a  separate  residence,  and  a  separate  atten- 
<lant,  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Hill  suggests.  While  making  this  ad¬ 
mission,  we  feel  anxious  to  have  it  understood,  that  it  is  far  from 
oar  desi^  to  advocate  the  indolent,  unfeeling,  and  cruel  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  indiscriminately  condemning  every  nervous  invalid  to 
the  stigma  of  madness,  and  to  the  confines  of  the  mad-house.  A 
conscientious  discrimination  and  delicacy,  ought  ever  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  on  these  momentous  and  melancholy  occasions.  Nothings 
perhaps,  is  more  calculated  to  make  a  man  mad,  than  the  idea 
that  he  is  thought  to  be  so  by  others.  The  following  recital  of  the 
Author,  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration.  It  is  a  recital 
:  of  heart-rending  interest. 

*  The  amiable  daughter  of  a  once  respectable  tradesman  of  this  city, 
now  dq^d,  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  a  sufferer  under  the 
Sthenic  form  of  insanity.  She  was  naturally  of  a  sprightly  disposition, 
endowed  with  great  sensibility,  an  excellent  understanding,  and 
most  a&ctionate  heart :  becoming  very  unmanageable,  her  relatives 
sent  her  to  an  extensive  asylum  in  a  neighbouring  county ;  during  a , 
lon^  residence,  she  became  convalescent,  afier  a  few  well  niarked 
I  lucid  intervals,  in  which  she  grieved  excessively  on  discovering  her 
“  situation.  One  day  two  old  school-fellows  were,  accidentally  viewing 
the  receptacle  of  multiplied  misery,  with  an  attendant  in  waiting,  as  a 
matter  of  mere  travelling  curiosity,  ( which,  it  is  /roper  to  notice,  is  a 
very  reprehensible  practice,)  not  knowTng~she  was  there.  Upon 
entering  a  common  sitting-room,  the  invalid  was  discovered  sewing ; 
^en,  lifling  her  eyes  from  her  w’ork,  she  fixed  them  most  earnestly 
on  the  visitors,  screamed,  sprang  from  her  chair,  rushed  into  tlio 
^nns  of  the  foremost,  and  exclaimed,  “  Ah !  my  dear,  dear  S— , 
“  you  to  see  me  here  !  V*  and  at  intervals,  screaming  and  sobbing, 
reiterated  the  words,  adding,  in  this  place,  in  this  figure,'*  &c 
As  soon  as  her  arms  could  be  disengaged,  she  was  removed  to  her 
VoL.  III.  N.  S.  E 
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own  apartment,  from  whence  she  has  scarce  ever  emerged,  al¬ 
though  upwards  of  ten  years  have  succeeded  the  heart  rending 
scene/  p.  382. 

The  fourth  section  of  this  chapter,  entitled,  ^  On  the  Preveii- 
‘  tion  of  Insanity,’  involves  considerations  of  the  highest  political 
and  moral  interest.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  principles  of  the 
Author  conducting  him  to  dangerous  inferences ;  and  here  we 
become  particularly  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  ot 
accurately  marking  the  constituents,  or  real  essence  of  madness. 
We  have  already  more  than  once  observed,  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been,  or  that  can  be,  advanced  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  we  must  still  consider  man  as  a  moral  agent ;  and  it  is 
not  until  insanity  l>e  established  that  responsibility  is  lost.  Surely 
then,  we  cannot  be  too  earnest  in  our  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  essentials  of  the  two  states  of  madness  and  sanity.  Now  it 
appears  to  us  that  every  form  of  actual  madness,  is,  in  one  way 
or  other,  resolvable  into  this ;  That  imagination  has  become 
exalted  to  the  strength  of  supposed  perception^  or  actual 
belief  of  non-existing  things.  Short  of  this,  an  individual 
may  be  fretful,  gloomy,  wayward,  melancholic,  despondent, 
nervous— hat  he  is  not  mad ;  and  it  requires  a  reiteration,  or 
continuance  of  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  to  constitute 
genuine  insanity.  Here  then  is  the  principle  upon  which  the 
whole  business  rests ;  and  an  investigation  of  the  mental  state, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  precise  condition,  resolves  itself  into 
an  inquiry,  whether  the  imagination  has  become  so  inordinately 
excited  as  to  have  deranged  conception,  and  destroyed  .con¬ 
sciousness;  which  last  circumstance  involves  the  annihilation 
of  free  agency,  and  of  consequent  responsibility.  The  assassin 
Bellingham  was  not  mad,  inasmuch  as  the  wanderings  of  hb 
imagination  had  not  proceeded  a  sufficient  length  to  disorder 
the  faculty  of  conception,  and  to  convert  the  lamented  victim  ol 
his  guilt,  into  something  different  from  what  he  actually 
was.  Had  Mr.  Perceval  been  presented  to  the  perceptions 
of  the  assassin,  as  an  enemy  seeking  liis  life  and  fortune, 
the  act  of  vengeance  would  then  have  been  committed  in  sup¬ 
posed  self-defence ;  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  insanity,  and 
no  criminality  would  have  attached  to  it,  because  no  proper  con¬ 
sciousness  would  have  been  engaged  in  its  perpetration.  Again, 
the  disappointed  gamester,  whose  fortune,  and  imaginary  happi¬ 
ness  have  been  thrown  away  by  the  chances  of  a  single  night, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  dreadfully  resolves,  and  rashly  exe¬ 
cutes,  his  own  destruction,  rather  than  plunge  into  the  abyss  ol 
poverty  and  ignominy,  that  he  sees  before  him,  is  not  a  mad¬ 
man,  but  a  criminal ;  and  your  pity  for  his  fate,  and  sympathj 
with  the  sufferings  of  surviving  friends,  are,  or  ought  to 
mingled  with  decided  condemnation  of  the  dreadful  deed.  B"* 
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upon  the  strict  principles  of  necessity,  which  are  the  principles 
of  materialism,  and  tliese  latter  we  are  concerned  to  say  are  the 
avowed  ])rincip1es  of  the  w^ork  before  us,  pity  is  the  sole  sentiment 
that  should  he  called  into  exercise  upon  such  occasions.  The 
advocate  of  these  tenets  is  admonished  to  reflect  most  se¬ 
riously,  whether  they  do  not  involve  the  possibility  of  his 
bein^  the  advocate  of  assassination,  and  the  apologist  of 
suicule. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  cases  sometimes  occur,  wherein  pro¬ 
pensities  are  displayed  to  acts  of  criminality,  which  seem  to 
impel  the  mind  with  irresistible  force,  even  while  consciousness 
remains  unimpaired,  and  tlm  degree  of  guilt  about  to  be  incurred, 
is  accurately  judged  of.  But  these  instances  w  e  believe  to  be 
comparatively  few ;  and  here  the  question  comes  to  be  tried, 
of  the  precise  signification  which  ought  to  attach  to  the  term 
irresistible.  The  assassin  already  alluded  to,  argued  the  irresis¬ 
tibility  of  his  criminal  impulsions ;  and  it  may,  with  this  laxity  of 
interpretation,  be  said  of  every  suicide,  that  lie  was  irresistibly 
impelled. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  alleged  cases  of  unconquerable  impulse, 
how  difierent  soever  in  degree,  are  similar  in  kind,  to  what  take 
place  in  the  common  and  familiar  occurrences  of  life.  VVe  may 
as  well  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  voliiptuai*y  to  forego  his 
vicious  and  unchristian  habits,  for  the  glutton  to  lay  aside  lii  i 
gross  and  unmanly  enjoyments,  or  for  the  gamester  to  abjure 
his  dice,  as  talk  of  the  irresistibility  of  propensities  of  a  still 
more  censurable  and  alarming  nature.  If  we  consult,  on  these 
occasions,  the  oracles  of  conscience,  and  regulate  our  decisions 
by  her  dictates,  it  will  be  found  that  she  talks  a  language  very 
foreign  from  physical  necessity,  and  uncontrollable  impulse. 
And  with  respect  to  prevention,  which  is  the  business  of  the 
section  under  notice,  what  are  the  means  which  afford  most  pro¬ 
mise  of  success  in  accomplishing  this  object  ?  Suppose  the  project 
of  the  assassin  or  the  suicide,  (and  these  examples  w  e  bring  for¬ 
ward  and  dwell  upon,  because  Mr.  Hill  has  done  the  samej 
suppose,  we  say,  the  projects  of  these  in  either  instance  were  im¬ 
parted  to  a  friend,  would  that  friend  set  about  the  prevention  of 
the  purposed  deed,  by  physical  agents,  force  being  excluded — or 
Would  he  not  rather  endeavour  to  -  dissuade  by  arguments 
<lrawn  from  a  religious,  moral,  or  political  source,  according  to 
the  requisites  of  the  c*dse  ?  For  our  own  parts,  in  the  event  of 
these  1‘dst  having  been  put  into  employment  and  failed,  we 
should  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  superior  efficacy  of 
▼omits,  camphor,  digitalis,  or  belladona. 

Had  we  time  or  space  to  pursue  the  investigation,  we  might 
enlarge  here  on  the  interesting  subject  of  those  preventive 
which  should  be  exercisetl  against  the  establishment  of 
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such  states  as  border  on  insanity,  and  which,  under  an  impropef 
management,  often  menace  actual  lunacy  ;  but  this,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  this  research.  We 
must  not,  however,  dismiss  this  subject  without  repeating  our 
udmissiou  that  the  nervous  system  is  sometimes  brought  into 
such  a  state  of  morbid  being,  as  to  exhibit  propensities  beyond 
the  power  of  resistance,  even  where  we  might  hesitate  in  predi¬ 
cating  the  actual  presence  of  insanity. 

A  melancholy  case  of  the  kind  just  now  occurs  to  our  recol¬ 
lection,  of  a  very  recent  date  indeed ;  viz.  that  of  a  tender  mo¬ 
ther,  and  affectionate  wife,  expressing  a  wish  to  murder  her 
husband  and  children.  Now,  our  views  respecting  the  actual 
essentials  of  insanity  might  be  objected  to,  from  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  such  instances  as  these.  But  upon  minutely  examining 
circumstances  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  ascertained,  that 
something  like  a  belief  existed  of  the  necessity  of  the  acts  in 
question,  very  different  from  either  the  impassioned,  or  the 
cool  perpetration  of  the  deeds  before  alluded  to ; — a  belief 
which,  when  so  confirmed  by  repetition,  as  to  become  ‘  parcel  of 
the  mind,’  would  come  to  constitute  genuine  lunacy.  In 
like  manner,  wrhen  an  individual  commits  suicide  upon  a  sup¬ 
position — a  belief — ^that  he  is  executing  the  commission  of  a  su¬ 
perior  power,  or  that,  as  in  a  case  which  Mr.  Hill  relates,  by 
applying  the  instrument  to  his  throat,  he  is  about  to  dislodge 
infernal  spirits  who  have  made  good  their  lodgement  within 
him,  he  performs  an  act  of  unconsciousness,  and  insanity — and 
is  therefore  justly  freed  from  the  imputation  of  crime. 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  having  extended  our  criticisms 
on  this  head  to  some  length,  as  our  aim  in  having  done  so,  will 
be  obvious  to  the  reader.  The  subject  is  unquestionably  of  prime 
import  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  we  verily  believe 
that  a  criminal  and  injurious  laxity  has  obtained  both,  as  it  re¬ 
spects  private  and  judicial  decisions  on  cases  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion.  Criminal — inasmuch  as  conscience,  and  not  respect  for 
private  feeling,  ought  to  be  the  only  guide  in  determining  upon 
questions  of  this  nature;  and  injurious — ^because  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  that  were  the  intentions  of  legislative  enactment  to  be 
abided  by,  and  acted  up  to  in  these  very  important  investiga¬ 
tions,  the  number  of  cases  for  investigation  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  diminished.  Motives  of  shame,  and  apprehensions  of 
infamy,  would  often  deter,  when  higher  motives  had  lost  their 
influence. 

But  wc  must  check  our  disposition  to  transgress  our 
limits  in  pursuance  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  a 
more  pleasing  part  of  our  duty  as  critics,  viz.  that  of  commenda¬ 
tion  r  fo**  sections  of  the  work,  which  treat  more  espe¬ 

cially  of  the  medical  management  of  the  insane,  we  find  a  great 
deal  to  approve  and  recommend.  The  practice  of  giving 
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repeated  emetics,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  approbation  ; 
and  they  are  recommended  to  be  given  in  some  cases  ‘  every 
third  morning  for  many  weeks  together,  until  Anally  the  stomach 
has  so  far  recovered  its  healthy  tone,  as  to  manifest  a  more 
ready  disposition  to  action,  from  one  half  or  one  third  of  the 
accustomed  quantity  of  the  medicine,  than  it  formerly  did  from 
the  largest  doses.’  ’Mr.  H.  thinks  one  of  the  best  formula  for 
emetics,  is  that  of  Marryattj  which  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
tartarized  antimony y  and  sulphate  of  copper.  He  deprecates 
the  plan  of  giving  much  drink  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
vomit,  and  indeed  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  every  kind  of 
drink  should  be  rigidly  denied.  Cold  applications  to  the  head, 
camphor,  and  fox-glove,  are  deservedly  favourite  remedies  of 
our  Author.  There  is  some  very  good  speculations  on  the 
modus  •opera  ndi  of  the  digitalis  in  maniacal  cases ;  but  we  feel 
our  inability  to  give  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  this 
portion  of  the  treatise,  and  must  refer  our  readers  for  information 
to  the  work  itself. 

A  rather  curious  speculation  is  introduced  here,  respecting 
the  possibility  of  madness  being  communicated  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
fection,— an  opinion  to  which  Mr.  Hill  inclines ;  but  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  suspect  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  him  by 
his  materializing  notions,  and  his  anti-madhouse  mania.  These 
sections  close  with  a  very  important  hint  in  regard  to  the  great 
delicacy  required  in  the  management  of  insane  convalescents. 

'  An  old  injurious  train  of  thought  cannot  be  too  entireljr  dis¬ 
severed,  in  order  that  the  new  and  salutary  one  may  be  admitted, 
which  once  effected  it  must  be  duly  cherished,  and  not  rudely  dis¬ 
turbed  by  ignorant  inattention.  Former  intimacies  are  not  to  be 
renewed  with  recovering  lunatics,  by  asking  them  a  number  of  ridi¬ 
culous  questions,  and  probably  two  or  three  at  a  time  before  one  is 
answered,  anticipating,  or  directing  the  sufferer's  reply,  thus  con¬ 
founding  his  yet  feeble  powers,  whilst  they  sagaciously  (as  they 
mlstakingly  believe)  observe  in  an  under-tone  of  voice,  or  a  stage- 
whisper,  to  some  by  stander,  **  1  did  it  to  see  what  he  would  say,” 
as  an  ignorant,  but  well  meaning  father  once  did,  on  being  per¬ 
mitted  too  early  an  interview  with  a  convalescent  daughter;  shewing 
l^cr  a  bank  note,  he  desired  her  to  try  if  she  could  read  it,  and 
readily  complying,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  she  could 
read.  Why  'father,”^'said  she,  what  has  been  the  matter  with 
me  that  you  thought  I  could  not  read  This  scene  proved  highly 
I  mjurious  to  my  patient,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  similar  conduct 
l^as  to  numbers.^  p, 

The  book  closes  with  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  subject  of 
pretended  insanity,  from  which  we  should  be  tempted  to  make  large 
extracts,  had  we  not  already  exceeded  our  bounds.  The  principal 
I  means,  Mr.  Hill  informs  us,  for  the  detection  of  pretenders  to 
madness,  arc,  a  consideration  of  their  probable  motives  for  coun- 
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tcvtriti^^c:  tho  ^XMc  ; — ^  strict  examination  of  tlmir  oomluot  when 
thr\suj^po50tbom*rho!^to  Ik  atone  amt  not  overtooke<t,oontrasteit 
^ith  their  eonctnet  whew  they  are  eonsoious  of  heinif  otwrveil ; 
— the  e\i>tenee  of  that  ^>eeti\iar  fopfor  in  the  ext^alations,  ^hidi 
almost  invariahly  aeeompanies the  trne  maniacal  state; — and  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  afiected  by  the  administration  of 
drastic  drng^. 

‘  But  indeed,’  he  observes,  ‘  the  aiTcctation  of  madness  alway* 
exhibits  such  “  inconsistent  combinations  of  charact  r,  as  rarely  uy 
pass  current  on  the  clear  unbiassed  judgment  of  mankind:”  ^tn 
general,  persons  actually  insane,  wish  not  only  to  be  estoeincd  most 
tree  from  the  malady,  but  to  be  considered  as  possessing  considerable 
intellectual  cndo>^*mcnts ;  bcnce  real  lunatics  never  allon  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  tbeir  lunacy,  but  are  always  endeavouring  to  conceal  from 
obsenation  those  lapses  of  thought,  memory,  and  expression,  winch 
arc  tending  cvery^  moment  to  betray  them,  and  of  the  presence  of 
which,  they  are  much  oftener  conscious,  than  is  generally  appre¬ 
hended  01  believed.  Alexander  Cruden,  when  suHoring  under  his 
second  and  last  attack  of  mental  aberration,  upon  being  asked 
whether  he  ever  was  mad,  replied  “  I  am  as  mad  now,  as  I  was  for¬ 
merly,  and  as  mad  then  as  1  am  now,  that  is  to  say,  7tot  mad  at  any 
p.  $9^. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Hill’s  treatise,  having  extended  our  observations 
rather  beyond  the  usual  length  oferititpu's  on  works  nu  rely  me¬ 
dical ;  partly  on  account  of  the  almost  uui\ersal  intcivst  with 
which  the  subject  of  insanity  is  pregnant,  and  partly  on  iccount 
df  our  having  found  in  the  Kssay,  a  more  than  ordinary  coml>ina- 
tion  of  censurable,  and  of  praise- wort  by  matter.  It  now  only 
remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  stylo  and  composition 
of  the  treatise  before  us.  The  force  and  strength  of  the  Author  s 
manner  have  already  been  commended,  and  we  wish  it  were  in 
our  pi>wer  to  sjH'ak  as  favourably  concerning  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  bis  style.  Hnt  in  tlu'so  respt'cts,  tlicn*  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  verv  faulty  slovcnliiu'ss.  lu\olved,  obscure  sentences, 
relatives  without  antecedents,  purcnlbesis  after  parenthesis, 
epithets  actually  crowding  each  other,  adjtK'tivcs  used  ad¬ 
verbially,  shamefully  inaccurate  punctuation,  and  words  that 
are  anything  but  English,  may  he  iiR'ntioned  among ‘the  faults 
of  Mr.  Hill’s  book.  These,  however,  are  minor  blemislies,  ami 
remediable  in  another  edition.  And  notwithstanding  the  much 
more  imjwrtant  charges,  which  our  duty  has  obliged  us  to 
bring  against  the  sentiments  in  favour  of  materiality  which  it 
advances,  we  trust  we  have  said  sutheient  recommend  an 
attentive,  though  guarded  perusal  of  the  treatise,  particularly  to 
the  medical  student ;  and  we  conclude  by  stating  it  to  be  our 
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opinion,  that  a  niodiml  library  would  cortainly  bo  iiiroinplnto, 
that  ^lionld  not  numbor  in  it«  catalogue,  Mr.  HilPa  Easny  on  tlio 
Pirvontion  and  Ciiro  of  liiHiinitY. 


Art.  IV.  .S>rmoa<f,  nrt  Pniticnlor  Occnsionx,  Hy  Archibald 

Alif*ou,  TJv.lh  Prebendary  of  Sanim,  Hector  of  Hodington,  Vicur 
of  High  Ercal,  and  Senior  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel, 
Colgate,  Edinburgh.— 8vo.  pp.  price  I '2s. — Longman,  and 
(  0.  I  HU. 

cannot  Nympathizo  in  the  feeling  avowetl  by  the  Author 

of  these  Sermons,  that  ‘  they  have  no  nn’oinmendationa^ 
to  the  world  in  general.  The  diHiinginshed  reputation  which 
Mr.  Alison  enjoys,  as  a  tine  writer  and  an  ingenious  philosopher, 
nil!  operate  in  drawing  attention  to  whatever  he  may  publish  ; 
and  the  present  vidnme  is  calcnlahsl  to  Ik*  pecidiarly  acceptable 
to  persons  of  enltivated  taste. 

riie  congregation  to  whieli  these  Discourses  were  originally 
^(hlressed,  was  composed  almost  entirely,  as  vve  are  iidbrmed  in 
the  Pn'raei',  of  persons  in  the  higher  ranks,  or  in  the  more  res- 
prelalde  eon  htions  of  soeiety  ;  including  a  mimher  of  young 
men  eir*  »ge»,  III  n  eonrse  of  academical  iiistrnciion  preparatory 
to  V  I  entering  into  the  liberal  professions,  'riiongli  hiicIi  a 
limn  I  ‘mIo  of  sermons  of  nlmost  every  eliaracter,  have  apjieared 
in  onr  language,  lew  liave  hoi*n  specifically  accoiiimotraied  to 
the  Aristocracy.  Onr  great  preaeliers,  indeed,  onr  Barrows, 
our  Soiitlis,  onr  Seekers,  mid  onr  Horsleys,  discoursed  to  prin¬ 
ces  and  nohles  ;  hnt,  as  if  powers  of  thought  and  habits  of  re- 
tleotion  were  connected  with  elevation  of  rank,  they  seemed  to 
imagine  that  it  hecame  them  to  discourse  in  n  style  suited  only 
to  scliolars  and  philosophers.  Their  compositions  are  accord¬ 
ingly  ilistiiignished  liy  profound  and  comprehciisivo  views, 
elaborate  reasoning,  and  learnetl  illustrations,  not  adaiited  to 
the  taste  or  comprehension  of  their  august  audience  ;  the  noble 
personages  whom  they  addressed,  possessing  hut  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  religion,  and  being  unaccustomed  to  abstruse  and  re^ 
fined  speculations.  Hence  they  have  served  little  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  that  of  solving  tlic~perplexitics,  and  awakening  the 
admiration,  of  the  solitary  student.  Mr.  Alison  has  adopted  a 
plan  much  more  likely  to  ensure  success.  He  has  chosen 
themes  of  a  general  and  popular  nature  ;  has  exhibited  the  re¬ 
sults  rather  than  the  process  of  reasoning ;  and  employed  a 
fiction  very  ornate  and  nicely  modulated,  for  the  purpose  dt* 
conveying  sentiments  of  the  mildest  benevolence,  of  enlightened 
patriotism,  and  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  for  all  that  is  fair  in 
iiature,  or  noble  and  generous  in  the  character  of  man.  The 
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prevailing  features  of  the  style  are  beauty  and  a  touching 
solemnity ;  but  some  passages  border  upon  the  sublime. 

Of  the  twenty-two  sermons  of  which  the  volume  is  composed, 
one  is  on  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  another,  on  seasons  of 
scarcity  ;  five  are  on  the  seasons  ;  eight,  upon  public  occasions  ; 
and  the  remaining  seven  have  the  following  titles.  ‘  On  the 
‘  youth  of  Solomon.’  ‘  On  the  encouragement  which  the  Gospel 
^  affords  to  active  duty.’  ‘  On  the  religious  and  moral  ends  of 
‘  knowledge.’  ‘  On  evil  communication.’  ‘  On  freedom  of 
*  thought.’  ‘  On  the  consolation  which  the  Gospel  affords  under 
^  the  natural  evils  of  life.’  . 

Although  the  sermons  on  general  and  permanent  topics  are 
not  the  most  interesting  in  the  volume,  the  beginning  of  that 
on  ‘  the  encouragement  which  the  Gospel  affords  to  active 
‘  duty,’  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  happy  illustrations  of  the 
Preacher’s  manner.  It  is  founded  on  these  words  :  And  they 
that  had  eaten,  were  about  four  thousand,  and  he  sent  them 
away.”  After  noticing  the  superiority  which  our  Saviour  dis¬ 
covered  over  every  secular  consideration,  Mr.  Alison  thu> 
pfbceeds  : 

‘  Of  this  distinguishing  feature  in  our  Saviour’s  character,  we  havo 
a  remarkable  proof  in  the  words  of  the  text.  The  miracle  which  he 
had  performed,  that  of  feeding  four  thousand  men  in  the  desert/’ 
you  will  observe,  was  of  a  nature  very  different  from  those  which 
he  usually  performed.  It  was  one,  which  demonstrated  his  power 
over  nature  itself ;  which  taught  those  who  witnessed  it,  that,  if  his 
kingdom  were  of  this  world,  he  possessed  the  power  to  maintain  it; 
and  which  might  lead  them  to  wish  to  assemble  under  a  leader, 
whose  commands  nature  obeyed,  and  whom,  therefore,  no  mortal 
opposition  could  withstand.  It  is  accordingly  in  this  singular  mo¬ 
ment,  when  his  divine  commission  was  most  fully  manifested,  and 
when  we  may  suppose  all  the  vulgar  passions  of  hope  and  ambition  were 
working  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  “  that  he  sends  them  away 
to  shew  them  that  his  kingdom  was  a  “spiritual  kingdom;”— that 
there  were  greater  interests  which  he  came  to  serve,  than  those  ot 
time and  that  the  reign  of  his  power  was  to  commence  in  a  sub- 
limer  being,  when  the  shadows  of  mortality  were  passed,  and  when 
time  itseh  was  no  more. 

*  2.  If  the  words  of  the  text  have  this  instruction  to  us,  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  our  Lord,  they  have  a  second  instruction  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  his  religion.  When  you  examine  the 
systems  of  pretended  revelation  which  have  prevailed,  or  which  are 
still  prevailing  in  the  world,  you  will  find,  that  if  their  origin  betrays 
the  ambition  of  their  authors,  their  character  betrays  equally  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  human  nature.  To  one  or  other  of 
the  fundamental  errors  in  religion ; — to  the  encouragement  either 
of  superstition  or  of  enthusiasm,  and,  by  these  means,  to  the  fatal 
separation  of  piety  from  moral  virtue,  they  have  uniformly  lo^ 
They  have  either  drawn  men  from  the  sphere  of  social  dqty,  to  as* 
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scmble  tliem,  under  the  influence  of  superstition,  in  impure  and 
sanguinary  ceremonies,  and  persuaded  them,  that  guilt  could  be  ex¬ 
piated  by  the  ritual  of  unmeaning  devotion ;  or  they  have  driven 
them  from  all  the  most  sacred  relations  of  life,  into  solitudes  and  de¬ 
serts,  and  taught  them,  that  the  Deity  was  to  be  propitiated  by  the 
tears  of  unproductive  repentance,  or  the  dreams  of  visionary  illumi¬ 
nation.  The  conduct  of  our  Lord,  and  the  spirit  of  His  religion, 
are  very  different — He  assembles  the  multitude,  indeed,  around  him, 
in  the  desert  of  human  life,  that  he  may  teach  them  the  end  of  that 
journey  upon  which  they  are  going  ; — that  he  may  recall  the  wander¬ 
ing,  and  animate  th«  desponding,  and  invigorate  the  “  weary  and  the 
heavy  laden  — and  he  points  out  to  them,  with  no  mortal  hand, 
that  continuing  city  to  which  they  travel,  where  there  are  mansions 
for  all  the. holy  and  the  good,  and  where  there  “  dwelleth  knowledge, 

“  and  wisdom  and  joy.”  But  when  these  mighty  lessons  are  taught, 
he  sends  them  away  to  their  usual  abodes  and  their  usual  occupa¬ 
tions. — He  sends  them  back  again  to  their  own  homes, — to  that 
sacred  though  sequestered  scene,  where  all  their  duties  meet  them 
on  their  return, — where  every  virtue  and  every  vice  of  their  nature 
takes  its  origin, — and  where  they  can  best  display  both  the  strength 
of  their  faith  and  the  purity  of  their  obedience.  It  is  thus  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  blends  the  great  interests  of  piety  and  of  morality, — 
that  it  lets  down  the  golden  chain  which  unites  Earth  with  Heaven, 
and  forms,  even  under  the  “tabernacles  of  clay,”  the  minds  that 
are  afterwards  “  to  be  made  perfect,”  and  to  be  made  citizens  of  a 
kingdom  which  passeth  not  away,  but  which  is  eternal  as  the 
“  Heavens.”  p,  117 — 121.* 

In  the  discourse  on  freedom  of  thought,  after  shewing  that  it 
is  properly  employed,  when  directed  to  the  investigation  of  truth, 
but  lamentably  perverted,  when  employed  ‘  as  an  end  in  itself,’ 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  admiration  and  applause,  Mr. 
Alison  addresses  the  younger  part  of  his  audience  in  this  im¬ 
pressive  language. 

*  Such  is  then,  my  young  friends,  the  plain  answer  to  this  im¬ 
portant  inquiry;  and  such  the  standard  by  which  you  can  yourselves 
determine  whether  you  are  to  be  the  servants  of  God,  or  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  maliciousness  of  man.  If,  in  these  happy  but  eventful 
hours  of  education,  you  feel  the  genuine  love  of  truth ; — if,  with  the 
powers  which  are  given  you,  you  feel  at  the  same  time  the  mighty 
purpose  for  which  they  were  given ; — if,  in  generous  ardour  for  the 
extension  of  knowledge  and  of  happiness,  you  forget  yourselves  and 
the  little  vanity  of  your  hour  ; — if,  in  sliort,  you  feel  that  opinions 
are  valuable  in  your  estimation,  not  because  they  are  ,/ree,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  true^  then  go  on,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  man,  to 
the  true  honours  of  your  moral  and  intellectual  being.  It  is  in  this 
discipline  you  can  acquire  for  yourselves  permanent  fame  ; — it  is 
thus  that  you  can  prepare  yourselves  to  be  the  benefactors  of  man¬ 
kind  it  is  thus  that  you  can  become  the  servants  of  God,  and  be 
the  ministers  of  his  benevolence  to  a  lower  world. 
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‘  But  if  it  be  otherwise,  my  young  friends,  if  vanity  and  preSump- 
tion  have  already  seized  upon  your  minds,  fitted  for  better  things ; 
if,  in  tlie  employment  of  the  powers  of  thought,  you  look  only  to 
3'our  own  distinction,  and  care  not  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
given ;  if  the  name  of  genius  has  more  influence  upon  your  minds 
than  the  name  of  truth :  if,  in  short,  in  your  own  bosoms  you  feel, 
that  opinions  are  become  valuable  to  you,  not  because  they  are 
irtie,  but  because  they  are  free^  pause,  I  beseech  you,  before  you 
advance  farther.  You  are  hazarding  every  thing  that  is  most  dear 
to  the  mind  of  man ; — you  are  hazarding  your  fame,  your  usefulness, 
and  j^our  salvation  ; — and  you  are  sacrificing,  for  the  vanity  of  an 
hour,  every  thing  for  wliich  every  generous  and  noble  mind  lives,  and 
would  wish  to  live/  p.  288 — 290. 

The  sennous  on  the  Seasons  may  be  considere<l  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  theory  of  beauty  and  sublimity  which  is  unfolded 
in  the  Author’s  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  T aste.  The  Preacher 
dwells  on  the  reflections  which  the  varying  aspects  of  nature 
suggest  to  the  contemplative  and  feeling  mind;  and  the  emo¬ 
tions  in  which  they  lead  it  to  indulge.  Of  these  sermons,  that  on 
Autumn  is  the  most  striking.  The  whole  train  of  sentiment  is 
in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  season.  Having  adverted 
to  the  gentle,  soothing  melancholy  which  Autumn  tends  to  in¬ 
spire,  INlr.  Alison  thus  proceeds  : 

‘  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  melancholy  which  such  sea¬ 
sons  excite  that  it  is  general.  It  is  not  an  individual  remonstrance  ; 
— it  is  not  the  harsh  language  of  human  wisdom,  which  too  often 
insults,  while  it  instructs  us.  When  the  w  inds  of  autumn  sigh  around 
us,  their  voice  speaks  not  to  us  only,  but  to  our  kind  ;  and  the  lesson 
the}"  teach  us  is  not  that  we  alone  decay,  but  that  such  also  is  the 
fate  of  all  the  generations  of  man — “  They  are  the  green  leaves  of 

the  tree  of  the  desert,  which  perish,  and  are  renewed  ”  In  such 
a  sentiment  there  is  a  kind  of  sublimity  mingled  with  its  melan¬ 
choly  : — our  tears  fall,  but  they  fall  not  for  ourselves  ; — and,  although 
the  train  of  our  thoughts  may  have  begun  with  the  selfishness  of  our 
own  concerns,  we  feel  that,  by  the  ministry  of  some  mysterious 
powder,  they  end  in  awakening  our  concern  for  every  being  that 
lives. — Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all  that  now  bless,  or  all  that 
.  uow*  convulse  humanity  will  also  have  perished.  'I'he  mightiest 
pageantr}"  of  life  will  pass, — the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of  con¬ 
quest  will  be  silent  in  the  grave ; — the  wicked,  wherever  active, 
“  will  cease  from  troubling,’*  and  the  weary,  wherever  suffering, 

will  be  at  rest.’*  Under  an  impression  so  profound,  we  feel  our 
owm  hearts  better.  1  he  cares,  the  animosities,  the  hatreds  which 
society  may  have  engendered,  sink  unperceived  from  our  bosoms. 
In  the  general  desolation  of  nature,  we  feel  the  littleness  of  our  own 
passions w'e  look  forward  to  that  kindred  evening  which  time  must 
bring  to  all ; — we  anticipate  the  graves  of  those  we  hate,  as  of  those 
wc  love.  Every  unkind  passion  falls,  with  the  leaves  that  fall 
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“  aruuml  US;  ami  we  return  slowly  to  our  homes,  and  to  the  society 
which  surrounds  as,  wiih  the  wish  only  to  enlighten  or  to  bless 
them.’  p.  331. 

‘  It  is  the  unvarjung  character  of  nature,  amid  all  its  scenes,  to  . 
lead  us  at  last  to  its  Author ;  and  it  is  for  this  final  end  that  all  its 
varieties  have  such  dominion  upon  our  minds.  We  are  led  by  the 
appearances  of  spring  to  see  His  bounty ; — we  are  led  by  the 
splendours  of  summer  to  see  His  greatness.  In  the  present  hours, 
i  we  are  led  to  a  higher  sentiment ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  the 
very  circumstances  of  melancholy  are  those  which  guide  us  most 
I  securely  to  put  our  trust  in  Him,  We  are  witnessing  the  decay  of 
the  year ; — we  go  back  in  imagination,  and  find  that  such  in  every 
generation  has  been  the  fate  of  man  ; — we  look  forward,  and  w  e  see 
that  to  such  ends  all  must  come  at  last ; — we  lift  our  desponding  eyes 
hi  search  of  comfort,  and  we  see  above  us.  One,  who  is  ever  the 
“  same,  and  to  whose  years  there  is  no  end.”  Amid  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  nature,  we  discover  that  central  majesty  “  in  whom  there 
“  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,”  We  feel  that  there  is 
a  God ;  and,  from  the  tempestuous  sea  of  life,  we  hail  that  polar  star 
of  nature,  to  which  a  sacred  instinct  had  directed  our  eyes,  and 
which  burns  with  undecaying  ray  to  lighten  us  among  alfthe  darkness 
of  the  deep.’  p.  332,  333. 

Tlie  most  elotiuent,  however,  of  these  Discourses,  are  those 
which  Mr.  Alison  delivered  on  days  of  public  abasement,  or  of 
public  exultation.  Avoiding  all  reference  to  party  politics,  the 
preacher  indulges  in  the  warmest  expressions  of  attachment  to 
his  country,  and  dilates  in  the  tone  of  elevated  confidence,  on 
the  wisdom  and  equity  of  Eternal  Providence,  The  following 
passage  is  extracted  from  the  discourse  on  the  Fast  of  1806. 

<  It  is  a  cause  in  which  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  Almighty 
are  with  .us.  The  world  has  seen  other  conquerors  and  other 
despots.  It  has  wept  before  the  march  of  temporary  *  ambition, 
and  bled  beneath  the  sword  of  transitory  conquest.  But  nature 
•  has  reassumed  her  rights ;  and  while  conquerors  have  sunk  into  an 
execrated  grave,  and  tyrants  have  perished  in  the  zenith  of  their 
power,  the  race  of  men  have  raised  again  their  dejected  heads, 
and  peace,  and  order,  and  freedom  have  spread  themselves  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Such,  ray  brethren,  will  also  be  the  termination  ef 
the  tragedy  of  our  day,  and  such  is  the  confidence  w^hich  they  ought 
ever  to  maintain, '  upon  whom  “  the-  Almighty  hath  lifted  up  the 
“  light  of  his  countenance.”  We  are  witnessing,  indeed,  the  most 
tremendous  spectacle  which  the  theatre  of  nature  has  ever  exhibited, 
of  the  pride  and  ambition  of  man.  For  years,  our  attention  has 
been  fixed  upon  that  great  and  guilty  country,  which  has  been  fer¬ 
tile  in  nothing  but  revolution,  and  from  which,  amid  the  clouds  that 
cover  it,  w^e  have  seen  at  last  that  dark  and  shapeless  form  arise, 
which,  like  the  vision  that  appalled  the  King  of  Babylon,  “  hath  iu 
“  legs  of  iron,  and  its  arms  of  brass.”  We  have  seen  it  extend  its 
terrific  shadow  over  every  surrounding  people,  and  the  sinews  of 
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man  to  wither  at  Its  approach.  We  sec  it  now  collecting  all  Its 
might,  and  thinking  to  change  times,  and  laws,  and  speaking  great 
words  against  the  Most  High.  Yet,  while  our  eye  strains  to  mea¬ 
sure  its  dimensions,  and  our  ear  shrinks  at  the  threatening  of  its 
voice,  let  us  survey  it  with  the  searching  eye  of  the  prophet,  and 
we  shall  see,  that  its  feet  are  of  base  and  perishable  clay.  Amid  ail 
the  terrors  of  its  brightness,  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  moral  stabi* 
lity  of  justice.  It  is  irradiated  by  no  beam  from  Heaven,— -it  is 
blessed  by  no  prayer  of  man, — it  is  worshipped  with  no  gratitude  of 
the  patriot  heart.  It  may  remain  for  the  time,  or  the  times  that  are 
appointed  it.  But  the  awful  hour  is  on  the  wing,  when  the  universe 
w  ill  resound  with  its  fall ;  and  that  sun  which  measures  out,  as  with 
reluctance,  the  length  of  its  impious  reign,  will  one  day  pour  his 
undecaying  beams  amid  its  ruins,  and  bring  forth,  from  the  earth 
w'hich  it  has  overshadowed,  the  promises  of  a  greater  spring.’ 
pp.  270—272. 

The  reader  will  have  observed,  as  a  slight  deduction  from 
the  merit  of  these  compositions,  that  the  style,  though  elaborated 
into  hannony  and  dignity,  is  not  altogether  free  from  blemishes  : 
it  wants  case  and  variety ;  it  is  sometimes  verbose,  satisfying 
the  ear  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding.  Sonorous  epithets, 
which  add  little  to  the  sense,  such  as  lofty f  sublime^  magniji- 
centy  and  especially,  mighty y  occur  with  wearisome  frequency. 
We  find  the  last  epithet  in  combination  with  stage,  compensa¬ 
tion,  .object,  obligation,  scene,  day,  hour,  time,  language, 
tragedy,  reward,  preparation,  prophecy,  and  a  long  catalogue 
of  other  words  which  seemed  to  require  to  be  magnified.  ,  We 
have  also  ‘  ardent  tears,’  p.  429,  and  ‘  tears  to  be  reapt,’  p.  444. 
Bnt  these  last  are  probably  casual  slips  of  the  pen,  which,  in 
compositions  of  an  inferior  nature,  we  should  have  forborne  to 
notice. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  these  Discourses  simply  in  the 
light  of  literary  compositions,  in  which  point  of  view,  they  cer- 
'  tainly  maintain  high  pretensions.  But  we  should  ill  discharge 
the  duty  we  owe  to"  the  public,  were  we  to  content  ourselves 
with  adjudging  this  praise  to  productions,  of  which  the  literary 
merit  ought  to  constitute  a  very  subordinate  recommendation, 
and  might  possibly  form  only  a  subject  of  regret.  It  must  have 
been  felt  as  an  objection  to  these  sermons,  from  the  perusal  of 
the  copious  extracts  we  have  given,  that  they  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  Chrintian.  It  must  have  been  apparent  that  the  strain 
of  exhortation  is  altogether  secular ;  the  topics  chiefly  insisted 
upon,  being  fame,  reputation,  and  interest ;  and  that  an  efficacy 
is  ascribed  to  the  efforts  of  reason,  and  lo  the  impressions  of 
material  nature,  which  is  disproved  by  observation,  and  opposeil 
to  the  declarations  of  inspired  truth.  But  we  must  speak  more 
freely.  Mr.  Alison  sustains  a  highly  important  and  responsible 
station  ill  the  Episcopal  Church i  He  presents  to  us  a  com- 
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tnaudflng  combination  of  character,'  as  the  Philosopher,  and 
the  Christian  instructor ;  and  his  addresses,  designedly  adapted 
to  persons  of  elevated  rank  and  of  proportionate  influence  in 
society,  and  to  young  men  preparing  to  act  distinguished  parts 
in  life,  have  been  already  cited  as  models,  both  of  language  and 
sentiment,  by  Journalists  whose  opinions  ~  have  extensive  cur¬ 
rency.  They  have  not  scrupled  to  venture  the  assertion,  that 
they  ‘  know,  in  fact  no  sermon  so  pleasing,  or  so  likely  both 
‘  to  be  popular  and  to  do  good  to  tliose  who  are  pleased  with 
<  them.’  And  they  close  their  panegyric,  with  a  sentence  which 
we  are  persuaded  Mr.  Alison  himself,  equally  with  ourselves, 
must  contemn  for  its  flippancy,  as  well  as  reprobate  for  the 
temerity  of  the  insinuated  comparison  which  it  contains  of  the 
elegant  Essayist,  with  a  prelate  of  powers  so  vast,  and  of  attain¬ 
ments  so  comprehensive,  as  were  combined  in  the  Bishop  of  St* 
Asaph.  We  will  quote  their  words. 

‘  It  is  a  fine  thing,  we  make  no  doubt,  to  compose  a  learned 
‘  commentary  on  the  prophet  Hosea,  or  a*profound  dissertation 
‘  on  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul ; — but  we  would  prefer 
‘  doing  what  Mr.  Alison  has  done  in  the  volume  before  us : 

‘  and  we  cannot  help  envying  the  talents  by  which  he  has 
‘  clothed  so  much  vrisdom  in  so  much  beauty — and  made  us 
^  find,  in  the  same  work,  the  highest  gratifications  of  taste,  and 
‘  the  noblest  lessons  of  virtue.’ — Edinb.  Review,  No.  46,  p.  440. 
One  would  imagine  that  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  pos¬ 
sessing  that  sort  of  credit  with  the  public,  that  will  procure  for 
all  the  sentiments  they  may  be  pleased  to  utter,  unhesitating  ac¬ 
quiescence,  could  have  reconciled  them  to  the  imbecile  extrava¬ 
gance  of  this  sweeping  encomium. 

The  defect  in  Mr.  Alison’s  sermons  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  not  of  partial  extent,  nor  of  slight  importance.  It  amounts, 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  to  a  systematic  exclusion  of  the  grand 
peculiarities  of  the  Christian  system.  It  is  an  attempt — say 
his  encomiasts,  ^  to  lead  us  on  to  piety,  through  the  purification 
‘  of  our  taste,  and  the  culture  of  our  social  aSections — to  found  the 
‘  love  of  Qod  on  the  love  of  Nature  and  of  man  but  we  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  characterize  it  as  an  attempt  to  conduct  the  process  of 
momi  education  and  of  religious  instruction,  with  a  careful 
avoidance  of  lavery  principle,  every  motive,  and  every  sanction, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  reli^n  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not 
say  that  not  a  casual  reference  is  made  to  any  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  or  that  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  World,  is  not  occasionally  introduced  with  be¬ 
coming  reverence.  We  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  imputation 
upon  Mr.  Alison’s  personal  belief,  or  upon  the  purity  of  his 
design.  But  we  must  seriously  submit  to  him  the  consideration, 
whether,  b]^  the  style  of  address  which  he  has  adopted  in  these 
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Discourses,  he  may  not  have  inadvertently  ftWintenaTlced  the 
dangerous  presumption,  that  to  persons  in  the  highel^  ranks,  or 
in  the  more  respectable  conditions  of  society,  a  modification  of 
religious  truth  is  to  be  offered  wholly  different  from  that  Gospel 
wliich  the  Poor  are  to  have  preached  unto  them.  The  persons 
whom  Mr.  Alison  addressed,  wore,  perhaps,  such  firm  believers 
in  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  that  they  needed  neither  instruc¬ 
tion  nor  exhortation,  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  faith  :  yet  this 
belief  had  been  found  so  inefficient  in  supplying  sentiments  of 
})iety,  or  motives  of  action,  that  the  Preacher  was  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  auxiliary  and  confessedly  inferior  principles. 
Despairing  of  the  ellicacy  of  appeals  to  tlie  conscience,  adapted 
to  a  common  audience,  of  the  power  of  inducements  drawn  from 
the  love  of  the  Redeemer,  from  human  impotence,  or  from  the 
promise  of  Divine  influence,  Mr.  Alison  would  try  the  effect  of 
the  sentiments  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  persuasive  influence 
of  taste !  But  in  his  thus  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  have 
the  design  and  the  hoixi  which  inspired  the  apostolic  exemplar, 
been  retained  ?  Has  hh  object  been,  that  he  might  by  any 
means  ttare  some  ?  Or  is  there  any  object  below  that  of  saving 
bis  hearers,  with  which  a  Christian  minister  has  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  content  himself?  Let  us  not  be  undei*stood  as  objecting 
to  the  style  of  tliese  Discourses  indej>endeiitly  considered : 
Rather  let  all  tlie  magic  of  eloquence  and  the  splendours  of 
diction  be  reserved  for  themes  of  infinite  interest.  But  is  there, 
then,  any  style  of  sentiment  or  of  language,  which  would  require 
lire,  exclusion  of  the  grand  topics  of  Christianity  from  a  sense 
of  their  incongruity  ?  Is  it  safe,  is  it  decorous  for  the  Christian 
philosopher,  in  descanting  upon  themes  of  the  most  attractive  or 
(•ommanding  interest,  to  pre-occu])y  the  minds  of  his  rcaite 
with  associations  of  thought  and  feeling  uncongenial  as  it 
should  seem,  with  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  ? — to  dissociate  the 
entliusiasm  of  the  patriot,  or  the  emotions  inspired  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  nature,  from  tliose  corrective  principles,  witliout 
wliich  our  noblest  passions  and  our  sweetest  pleasures  arc 
fraught  with  danger  and  impurity  ?  Or  has  ]\lr.  Alison  found, 
ou  analyzing  the  principles  of  taste,  that  the  emotions  of  imagi¬ 
native  pleasure  cannot  exist  in  combination  with  the  element  of 
sj)iritual  life,  the  hidden  principle  which  unites  the  heart  to 
Christ  ? 

We  know  we  have  pronounced  that  name,  which,  though  it  is 
exalted,  and  ought  to  be  endeared,  above  every  name,  would 
produce  on  the  minds  of  some,  the  same  eftect  as  the  name  of 
Allah  is  fabled  to  have  on  the  unhallowed  spells  of  enchantment. 
There  is  a  fiilse  devotion,  to  which  the  mind  is  sometimes 
wrought  by  the  power  of  sensation,  and  w  ith  which  the  touching 
beauty,  or  solemn  magniliceiice  of  nature,  is  adapted  to  inspire 
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tb«  coiUemplative  mind.  The  same  excitement  of  feeling  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  power  of  music,  and  by  the  pomp¬ 
ous  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  feelings  thus 
excited,  being  of  that  deep  and  indetinitc  nature,  that  they  will 
not  attach  to  the  determinate  forms  of  sense,  refer  themselves 
to  invisible  objects,  and  become  embodied  in  vague  sentiments 
of  devotion,  the  character  of  which  depends  on  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  by  which  they  are  suggested.  We  term  that  a  false  devo¬ 
tion,  which  is  thus  produced,  because  it  has  no  necessary  con- 
uexion  with  the  state  of  the  heart,  or  the  habitual  tendency  of 
the  character.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  revealed  cliaracter  of 
the  Divine  Being,  nor  does  it  partake  of  the  nature  of  enlight¬ 
ened  obedience  to  his  will.  It  has  nothing  in  it  distinguishing, 
but  in  common  with  the  whole  class  of  sentiments  to  which  it 
belongs, — the  benevolence,  the  melancholy,  the  sensibility  of 
mere  taste; — it  is  altogether  factitious ;  it  may  consist  with  any 
system  of  religious  belief,  or  disbelief ;  it  is  a  mere  ebullition  of 
fooling,  v.hich  leaves  behind  it  no  moral  residuum. 

The  inefficiency  of  this  sentimental  religion  is  not  the  only  rea¬ 
son  for  which  it  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  mind  learns  to  rest 
with  complacency  in  the  vague  and  imperfect  notions  which  it 
finds  most  favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  imagination,  and  in 
the  fancied  security  induced  by  the  possession  of  such  un¬ 
doubted  claims  to  the  rewards  of  piety  ;  it  excludes  as  imneces- 
sary  to  its  own  peace  or  safety,  if  not  as  unworthy  of  its  regard, 
those  considerations  which  respect  the  very  first  principles  of 
Christian  truth.  The  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
it  may  be  professedly  honoured,  is  felt  to  be  at  variance  with 
their  habits  of  association  ;  and  the  name  of  Christ  falling  upon 
their  car,  in  their  moments  of  most  devout  feeling,  would  be  dis¬ 
cordant,  would  sound  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  lower  and  less  re¬ 
fined  order  of  sentiments  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  that  to  the  mind 
of  the  philosophic  enthusiast,  the  name  of  a  Saviour,  would 
come  connected  with  the  bare  idea  of  Methodism. 

Now  we  submit  it  to  Mr.  Alison,  whether  the  ‘  views  and  illus- 
‘  trations’  to  which  he  lias  confined  himself,  may  not  have  a 
tendency  to  encourage  in  his  readers  the  dangerous  errors  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  The  concluding  reflections  to  his 
Essays  on  the  Principles  of  T^te,  alvvajs  appeared  to  us  to  be 

ia  defective  sequel  to  his  philosophy  ;  but  we  bad  hoped,  that  In 
bis  Sermons,  we  should  find  this  deficiency  supplied.  Our  dis¬ 
appointment  has  been  proportioned  to  the  high  estimate  we  have 
formed  of  Mr.  Alison’s  powers  of  mind,  and  to  the  opportunity 
which  his  fame  and  influence  afforded  him  of  so  beneficially  im¬ 
pressing  the  minds  of  bis  readers.  It  was  not  a  common  im¬ 
pression  which  Mr.  Alison  ought  to  have  contente<l  himself 
"ith  producing.  It  was  not  a  small  purpose  to  which  his  great 
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talents  oiis^lit  to  have  been  limited.  But  what  inora:!  teftdency 
can  we  attribute  to  expressions  like  the  following  ? 

‘  Nor  ask  for  a  reward  to  your  labours.  To  be  thus  employed  is 
itself  happiness.  It  is  to  be  fellow-workers  With  the  ratner  of 
Nature,  in  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  It  is  to  give  men  to  society, 
citizens  to  your  country,  and  children  to  your  God.*  p.  216* 

‘  Of  that  illustrious  man  (Nelson)  whose  memory  is  now  present 
to  every  heart,  and  whose  loss  has  dimmed  the  eye  of  public  exulta¬ 
tion,  I  have  not  the  confidence  either  to  attempt  the  praise  or  to 
deplore  the  fall.  1  remember  that  there  is  a  silence  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  words  ;  and  still  more,  that  there  is  a  veil  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  Heaven,  between  the  “  spirit  that  enters  into  the  joy  of  his 
“  Lord,’*  and  those  feeble  accents  of  mortal  praise  that  follow  its 
ascension.’  p.  234*. 

*  - nature,  in  these  hours  has  lessons  to  us  all— which 

come  to  us  with  that  gentle  and  unrcproaching  voice^  wnich  delights 
while  it  instructs  us,  and  which  marks  the  fine  education  of  Him  who 
is  the  Father  of  our  spirits.’  p.  336. 

‘  In  the  character  of  our  Saviour,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  always 
something  above  the  w^orld : — a  superiority  alike  to  all  that  is  great 
and  all  that  is  weak  in  man ; — a  forgetfulness  of  himself  which  results 
rather  from  nature  than  from  effort,  and  which  assimilates  him,  in 
our  opinion  to  some  higher  and  purer  order  of  existence.’  p,  116. 

‘  There  are  emotions  which  every  where  characterize  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  its  progress,  the  savage  is  led,  as  well  as  the 
sage,  to  see  the  varying  attributes  of  the  Divine  Mind and  in  its 
magnificent  circle,  it  is  fitted  to  awaken  in  succession,  the  loftiest 
sentiments  of  piety  which  the  heart  can  feel.’  p.  431. 

We  shall  quote  only  one  passage  more,  containing  a  misap¬ 
plication  of  Scripture,  which  borders  at  once  on  bombast  and 
impiety.  We  believe  it  has  no' parallel  in  the  volume. 

•  These  days,  too,  are  over.  He  hath  blown  with  his  wind,  and 
“  they  are  scattered.”  The  cross  is  again  triumphant  in  the  sky, 
and  in  its  sign  the  faithful  have  conquered.  The  might  of  the  gospel 
hath  infused  itself  into  the  soldier’s  arm  ;  and,  while  the  foe  is  pros** 
trate  upon  the  ground,  the  mild,  but  thrilling  voice,  seems  again  to 
be  heard  from  Heaven,  ••  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest.” 
p.  460. 

We  could  enumerate  many  other  ])assages  of  an  equally 
equivocal  meaning,  or  of  a  description  equally  exceptionable. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  general  strain  of  these  Discourses,  that  our 
animadversions  are  designed  chiefly  to  apply  ;  and '  it  is  rather 
what  is  excluded  from  them,  than  what  they  positively  contain, 
that  renders  them  objectionable.  We  could  have  forgiven  the  phi¬ 
losopher  forhaving  attributed  to  the  impressions  of  material  beauty, 
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a  moral  efficiency  in  meliorating  the  character,  (which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  altogether  chimerical,)  had  he  at  the  same  time  referred  to 
the  necessity  of  a  dbange  of  heart,  to  the  production  of  which, 
any  agency  short  of  Omnipotence  is  inadequate.  'We could  have 
allowed  him  to  exult  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  if  this  ex¬ 
ultation  had  been  tempered  by  tlie  acknowledgement,  that  man 
has  fallen  from  God,  and  through  sin  has  become  a  mighty  ruin, 
which  none  but  the  Almighty  Creator  can  restore.  We  could 
have  admired  the  exalted  eloquence  with  which  the  Preacher 
descants  upon  the  magnificent  works  of  creation,  and  by  which 
he  would  win  his  hearers  to  ennobling  contemplations,  if  he  had 
but  consecrated  the  ‘  loftiest  sentiments  of  piety,’  to  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  Redemption,  and  reserved  his  most  persuasive  eloquence, 
as  the  minister  of  Christ,  for  beseeching  men  to  be  reconciled 
“  to  God.”  The  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  not,  we  lament  to 
say,  the  ministry  to  which  these  pages  are  devoted.  That  they 
contain  mucti  wisdom  clothed  in  much  beauty,  we  do  not  wish 
to  deny  ;  but  we  are  reminded  tliat  there  is  a  species  of  wisdom, 
which  is  foolishness  with  God.  They  display  indeed  a  capti¬ 
vating  splendour  of  style,  by  which  they  may  dazzle  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  but  when  estimated  according  to  their  practical  valw, 
tliey  can  be  considered  only  as  a  splendid  trifle. 


Art.  V.  1.  De  U Inter tt  de  la  France  h  VEgard  de  la  Traitt  des 
Negres.  Par  J.  C.  L.  Siinonde  de  Sismondi.  8vo.  pp«  52.  price  3s. 
Londres.  Schulze  et  Dean,  Poland-street.  1814. 

2.  A  Letter  to  his  Excellency  Prince  Talleyrand  Perigord^  &c.  &c.  &c. 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  William  Wilberforce, 
Esq.  M.  P.  8v04  pp.  83.  Price  Ss*  Hatchard.  1814* 

is  astonishing,’  remarks  the  eloquent  Author  of  the  first  of 
these  pamphlets,  ‘  that  the  great  interests  of  Europe  which 
^  are  to  be  discussed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  have  hitherto 
‘  occupied  so  little  of  the  attention  of  political  writers.  The  cir- 
‘  eumstances  under  which  that  Congress  is  proceeding  to  detcr- 
‘  mine  the  fate  of  the  Universe,  are  so  novel  and  unforeseen,  that 
‘  even  the  most  skilful  statesmen  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  a 
‘  deep  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  each  government.’  There 
appears,  indeed,  to  prevail  in  the  public  mind,  a  degree  of 
apathy  as  to  the  result  of  those  deliberations,  to  be  accounted 
for  only  by  that  weariness  of  expectation,  and  that  distrust  of 
change,  which  the. calamities  of  Europe  have  induced.  It  is 
i^t  to  bo  disguised,  that  the  blessings  of  Peace  have  not  as  yet 
l>een  realized.  That  confidence,  which  is  one  of  its  most  pre- 
VoL.  III.  N.  S.  F 
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cious  fruits,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  requires  the  quickemng  in¬ 
fluence  of  prosperity.  The  consequences  of  the  ^‘SO[^ers 
which  had  well-nigh  overwhelmed  the  Continent,  are  still  lelt 
ill  their  almost  unmitigated  pressure  u|K)n  the  circumstances  o 
private  life  ;  ana  each  individual  sufferer  is  too  much  occupied 
with  his  particular  hopes  and  interests,  to  indulge  in  enlarged 
contempldtioiis  iiiion  the  general  relations  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
and  the  complex  subjects  of  diplomatic  subtlety.  I  he  goigeous 
tragedy  which  recently  made  up  the.  whole  scene  of  political  at- 
fairs,  affected  the  minds  of  many  persons  chiefly  as  a  spectacle 
of  strongly  moving  interest ;  and  to  those  who  arc  influenced 
principally  by  dramatic  effect,  conventional  arrangements  and  a 
’  Congress,  form  but  a  tame  and  insipid  sequel.  While  spec¬ 
tators  of  more  thoughtful  character,  who  have  beheld  the  fruit¬ 
less  issue  of  every  successive  experiment  upon  human  nature, 
as  the  subject  of  political  regulation,  which  philosophers  have 
devised,  or  conquerors  achieved,  witness  with  little  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess,  the  fresh  attempts  of  assembled  princes  and  statesmen,  to 
establish  the  peace  of  Europe  on  a  basis  of  ^lermanent  security. 
Looking  upon  the  Demon  of  War  as  not  cast  out,  but  only  as 
having  "spent  for  a  time  his  strength,  they  cannot  help  fearing 
that  the  golden  chains  in  which  he  seemingly  consents  to  be 
bound,  will  be  snajiped  as  a  hay-band,  when  his  pow'er  returns  ; 
and  they  listen  with  anxiety  to  distinguish  the  mild  accents  of 
that  voice  which  alone  can  control  the  passions  and  restrain  the 
wrath  of  man.  No  considerations  so  fluctuating  as  those  of 
policy  and  interest,  no  arrangements  founded  upon  convenience, 
can  afford  satisfactory  assurances  of  the  future.  The  recog^ 
nition  of  moral  principles  as  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  a  constant  reference  to  the  ends  of  government  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  jKilitical  rights,  are  the  only  signs  which  could  uner¬ 
ringly  distinguish  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
Some  symptoms  of  sucli  a  disposition  are,  perhaps,  faintly  dis¬ 
cernible  :  and  yet,  how  can  we  allow  our  minds  to  be  elevated 
with  sanguine  expectations,  when  on  such  a  subject  as  the  Slave 
Trade,  there  can  exist  among  the  leaders  of  a  powerful  nation, 
not  only  a  difference  of  opinion,  but, a  total  absence  of  moral 
feeling,  and  a  determinate  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  huma- 
nity  ? 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us,  after  the  discussions  which  have 
occupied  some  of  ;he  former  pages  of  our  Reviel^,  with  regard 
to  this  subject,  to  give  more  than  an  abstract  of  the  two  pam¬ 
phlets  wnich  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  That  by  M. 
Sismondi,  although  a  very  eloquent  performance,  is  not  a  mere 
cflusion  of  declamatory  elocpieiice.  It  grounds  Us  argumenta¬ 
tive  api>eal  on  facts  and  coinputations,  which  establish  the  fatu- 
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ity,  as  well  as  the  wickedness,  of  an  attempt  to  revive  this 
detestable  commerce.  He  remarks  that, 

‘  The  vague  name  of  the  Slave  Trade,  does  not  immediately  strike 
the  imagination  with  the  representation  of  what  it  involves,  and  what 
it  is  designed  to  re-establish.  That  article  in  the  treaty  of  Paris 
which  is  again  to  come  under  discussion^  res  rves  to  the  French  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  for  live  years,  on  the  coasts  of  Senegal— 
either  captives  taken  in  wars  excited  for  the  mere  purpose  of  after¬ 
wards  selling  the  prisoners,  or  pretended  criminals,  condemned  by 
iniquitous  judges  for  trivial  or  imaginary  crimes,  or  children  sold 
by  their  own  parents  for  brandy,  in  the  delirium  of  an  intoxication 
they  seek  to  prolong,  or  free-men,  kidnapped  on  the  highways  by 
ruffians,  or  lastiv  some  slaves,  already  accustomed  to  servitude,  but 
who,  in  the  des  rt,  were  the  companions,  rathrr  than  the  instruments 
of  their  master,  and  who,  even  in  their  deplorable  condition,  had 
never  formed  an  idea  of  those  forced  toils  of  which  even  Africa 
knows  nothing  This  dreadful  assemblage  of  crimes,  by  which  the 
slaves  were  multiplied  on  the  coasts  of  Senegal  and  Guinea,  has  been 
for  stven  years  suspended  by  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in 
England:  and  even  before  that  period,  the  impossibility  which  the 
French  and  the  Dutch  foun  !,  of  their  continuing  the  traffic,  had 
considerably  diminished  it.  The  accounts  of  travellers,  documenU' 
laid  before  the  Parliament  of  England,  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  vast  continent  situated  between  the  tropics,  has  been  restored  tb 
peace,  and  to  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity,  by  the  cessation  of  the 
trade ; — that  the  petty  kings,  till  then  incessantly  at  war  with  each, 
other,  have  laid  down  their  arms  ;  that  kidnapping  has  become  very 
rare ;  that  cultivation  has  considerably  increased,  and  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  beginning  to  make  rapid  progress.  The  right,  then,  which 
the  French  would  now  reclaim,  is,  that  of  corrupting  afresh  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Africans,  of  opposing  with  all  their  power  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  philanthropic  societies  which  are  designed  to  civilize 
them,  of  violating  their  own  laws — those  of  Christianity,  those  of  na¬ 
ture,  by  treating  men  their  fellows,  their  brethren,  as  God  has  not 
permitted  us  to  treat  even  the  beasts ; — and  lastly,  of  guaranteein*' 
this  horrible  tyranny  by  tortures  so  dreadful  that  our  imagination 
shrinks  from  the  description,* 

We  must  very  briefly  follow  M.  Sismondi  along  the  chain 
of  calm  reasoning  by  which  lie  proves  the  pecuniary  iiiexpedieaca 
of  the  revival  of  the  trade,  in  . it§  bearing  upon  the  commerce  of 
France  It  will  be  read,  however,  with  considerable  interest. 

He  first  shews  that  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  will  furnish  no 
demand  for  slaves,  having,  under  the  English  system,  become 
rich  and  flourishing.  ‘  The  number  of  births  in  those  col  )- 
•lies  ‘  has  begun  to  exceed  that  of  deaths,  since  liumanitv  has 
‘  come  to  be  the  best  calculation  with  the  planters ;  and  experience 
‘iias  proved,  in  all  the  islands  under  English  admiiji.<itratioii, 
‘iliat  a  slave  will  live  us  long  as  an  European,  as  soon  as  hi*' 
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cious  fruits,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  requires  the  quickening  in¬ 
fluence  of  prosperity.  The  consequences  of  the  disorders 
which  had  well-nigh  overwhelmed  the  Continent,  are  still  felt 
ill  their  almost  unmitigated  pressure  iqion  the  circumstances  of 
private  life  ;  aiui  each  individual  sufferer  is  too  much  occupied 
with  his  particular  hopes  and  interests,  to  indulge  in  enlarged 
contemplations  iqion  the  general  relations  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
and  the  complex  subjects  of  diplomatic  subtlety.  The  gorgeous 
tragedy  which  recently  made  up  the.  whole  scene  of  political  af¬ 
fairs,  aflected  the  minds  of  many  persons  chiefly  as  a  spectacle 
of  strongly  moving  interest ;  and  to  those  who  arc  influenced 
principally  by  dramatic  cftect,  conventional  arrangements  and  a 
Congress,  form  but  a  tame  and  insipid  sequel.  While  spec¬ 
tators  of  more  thoughtful  character,  who  have  beheld  the  fruit¬ 
less  issue  of  every  successive  experiment  ujion  human  nature, 
as  the  subject  of  political  regulation,  which  philosophers  have 
devised,  or  conquerors  achieved,  witness  with  little  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess,  the  fresh  attempts  of  assembled  princes  and  statesmen,  to 
establish  the  peace  of  Europe  on  a  basis  of  permanent  security. 
Looking  upon  the  Demon  of  War  as  not  cast  out,  but  only  as 
having  spent  for  a  time  his  strength,  they  cannot  help  fearing 
that  the  golden  chains  in  which  he  seemingly  consents  to  be 
bound,  will  be  snapped  as  a  hay-band,  when  his  power  returns ; 
and  they  listen  with  anxiety  to  distinguish  the  mild  accents  of 
that  voice  which  alone  can  control  the  passions  and  restrain  the 
wrath  of  man.  No  considerations  so  fluctuating  as  those  of 
policy  aufl  interest,  no  arrangements  founded  upon  convenience, 
can  afford  satisfactory  assurances  of  the  future.  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  moral  principles  as  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  a  constant  reference  to  the  ends  of  government  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  ]>olitical  rights,  are  the  only  signs  which  could  uner¬ 
ringly  distinguish  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
Some  symptoms  of  such  a  disposition  are,  perhaps,  faintly  dis¬ 
cernible  :  and  yet,  how  can  we  allow  our  minds  to  be  elevated 
with  sanguine  expectations,  when  on  such  a  subject  as  the  Slave 
Trade,  there  can  exist  among  the  leaders  of  a  powerful  nation, 
not  only  a  difference  of  opinion,  but,  a  total  absence  of  moral 
feeling,  and  a  determinate  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  huma¬ 
nity  ? 

it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us,  after  the  discussions  which  have 
occupied  some  of  ihe  former  pages  of  our  RevieTv,  with  regard 
to  this  subject,  to  give  more  than  an  abstract  of  the  two  pam¬ 
phlets  wnich  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  That  by  M. 
iSismondi,  although  a  very  eloquent  performance,  is  not  a  mere 
effusion  ot  declamatory  eloquence.  It  grounds  Us  arguiiientu- 
tive  apiieal  on  facts  and  coniputations,  which  establish  the  fatu- 
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‘  master  knows  that  he  cannot  replace  him  by  a  new  captive.* 
It  is,  then,  St.  Domingo  only,  that  remains  to  be  planted  and 
enriched.  ‘  And  it  is  with  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  expe- 
‘  rience  of  Le  Clerc,’  adds  M.  S.  ‘  tliat  the  execution  of  this 
‘  project  of  economy  and  of  riches  is  to  be  commenced  1*  He 
presents  us  as  the  alternative  for  etFecting  this  object,  false  pre¬ 
tences  and  illusive  promises,  or  force.  ‘  The  discovery  of  tlie 
*  first  would  be  necessarily  follow^ed  by  rebellion,  nor  would  St. 

‘  Domingo  want  another  Toussaint  Louverture.’ 

*  On  peut  etourdir  les  hommes  sur  la  destruction  de  leur  liberie 
politique,  parcequ’aucune  douleur  physique,  aucune  privation  per- 
sonnelle  ne  suit  immediatement  sa  perte ;  mais  on  ne  sauroit  les 
tromper  sur  la  destruction  de  leur  liberty  domestique ;  jamais  aucuQ 
homnie  n’a  pu  renoncer  volontairement  a  sa  propriety,  a  sa  personne, 
4^sa  famille  ;  et  donner  la  preference  aux  coups  d’etriviere  sur  sen 
reveuu,  ou  les  fruits  de  son  travail.’  pp^  14~I5* 

A  war  of  utter  extermination,  M.  S.  justly  adduces  as  the 
only  certain  means  of  success.  ‘  Upon  the  atrocity  of  such  a 
‘  project,  and  upon  the  perfidy  necessary  to  ensure  its  success,’ 
he  says,  *  I  will  not  dwell.’ 

*  11  est  entendu  que  la  probite,  que  Thonneur,  que  I’huroanite,  ne 
font  rien  d  la  chose;  il  ne  s’agit  que  d’argent  a  gagner.  £h  bien. 
voyoDS  enfin  ce  que  les  seuls  motifs  pecuniaires  doivent  conseiller  a 
la  France.’  p.  16. 

M.  Sismondi’s  arguments  are  briefly  these.  The  capital  of 
France  has  always  been  found  inadequate  to  her  commercial 
wants.  All  her  wealth,  especially  at  this  moment,  is  required 
for  the  encouragement  and  revival  of  her  inland  commerce  and 
of  national  industry.  The  national  capital  being  limited,  what¬ 
ever  portion  of  it  may  be  embarked  in  the  adventure  of  a  new 
Slave  Trade,  must  be  diverted  from  other  channels.  Not  only 
so,  but  a  commercial  war,  a  long  and  expensive  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  conquering  St.  Domingo,  must  first  be  undertaken. 
in  order  to  encourage  the  planters,  a  monopoly  must  be  con- 
oeded  to  them,  and  the  French  consumers  of  the  produce 
must  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  duty,  not  in  favour  of  the  public 
treasury,  but  iu  favour  of  those  who  shall  consent  to  sully 
their  honour  and  the  name  of  Frenchmen,  by  the  infamous 
traffic  in  slaves.  The  capitalists  are  thus  to  be  lured  by  supe¬ 
rior  profits,  to  withdraw  tlieir  funds  from  commerce,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  manufactures ;  and  they  must  then  withstand  the 
competition  of  the  English,  who  can  afford  the  same  articles 
cheaper ;  the  competition  of  other  nations,  of  all  the  tropical 
countries  4  and  this  for  a  branch  of  industry  which  the  very 
progress  of  commerce  must  at  some  future  time  necessarily 
nlliilate  !  '  Quelle  maiiiere  d’enrichir  une  nation  !* 
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M.  Sismondi  gives  us  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  fatal  effect! 
of  the  prohibitory  and  anti-commercial  system  of  Btionaparte  bn  ' 
the  national  prosperity.  Nothing  is  wanting,  he  adds,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  but  to  force  her  to  expend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  funds  in  the  establishment  of  colonies,  which 
will  ultimately  be  unable  to  stand  against  foreign  competition, 
and  which  she  will,  therefore,  be  forced  to  abandon.  He  then 
computes  the  probable  expense  of  subduing  the  island,  and  re¬ 
fers  to  the  expedition  under  General  Le  Clerc,  which  cost  the 
French  an  army.  The  colony,  if  ever  it  be  conquered,  will  have 
cost  France,  he  says,  fifty  thousand  men,  and  three  hundred 
millions  sterling.  Of  the  five  years  allowed  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  trade  by  the  treaty,  two  must  be  allotted  to  the  conquest 
of  the  island,  and  each  of  the  remaining  three,  will  oTily  allow 
of  the  transportation  of  15,000  slaves.  A  colony  would  thus  be 
formed,  worth  a  tenth  of  its  ancient  value.  The  purchase  of 
I  slaves,  however,  according  to  the  calculations  of  all  the  planters, 
forms  only  three  eighths  of  the  expense  of  an  establishment : 
three-eighths  (as  shewn  in  a  note  taken  from  M.  de  Humboldt) 
being  required  for  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  earth,  and  two- 
eighths  for  buildings,  manufactures,  and  cattle.  It  would  be 
two  years  before  any  advantage  could  be  drawn  by  the  capi¬ 
talist  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  term,  if  the  colony  prosper,  and 
the  profits  of  the  planters  be  equal  to  what  they  were  in  the 
greatest  prosperity  of  8t.  Domingo,  the  plantations  would  yield 
about  eight  per  cent,  or  hardly  more  than  half  what  the  same 
funds  would  produce  if  employed  in  inland  commerce. 

M.  Sismondi  then  just  glances,  ‘  for  curiosity’s  sake,’  as  the 
immorality  of  the  action  must  not  be  admitted  into  tiie  account, 
at  the  blood  and  the  crimes  superadded  to  the  money,  which  this 
little  establishment  must  cost  France.  He  estimates  them  thus : 
400,000  individuals,  the  negro  population  of  St  Domingo  which 
must  be  destroyed,  50,000  soldiers  which  France  must  lose  in 
this  butchery,  through  the  effect  of  the  climate  still  more  than 
by  arms,  (and  the  example  of  Le  Clerc  proves  this  calculation 
not  to  be  exaggerated.)  To  establish  45,000  slaves  in  Do¬ 
mingo,  60,000  must  have  embarked  at  Senegal :  the  miseries 
of  the  middle  passage,  sickness,  grief,  and  suicide,  always 
carry  off  a  quarter.  .  Two  men^embarked  at  the  coast,  always 
cost  Africa  at  least  three.  Kidnapping  a  free  man,  the  most 
odious  of  offences,  is  not  committed  gratuitously.  The  father 
who  has  not  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  children,  does  not  so  soon 
I  lo^  the  hope  of  revenging  them ;  and  stealing  a  man  is  a 
crime  which  may  risk  the  shedding  of  blood  for  many  gene¬ 
rations.  Thus  then,  to  the  sixty  thousand  slaves  who  are  sold, 
we  must  add  thirty  thousand  killed  on  their  account ;  and  thus, 
lo  succeed  in  furnishing  St.  Donaingo  with  45,000  slaves,  we 
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feball  have  the  sum  total  of  510,000  deaths,  510,000  mur¬ 
ders  I 

The  mind  revolts  from  the  necessity  of  pursuing^  the  argument 
further ;  and  yet  statements  as  clear  in  point  of  fact,  as  hor¬ 
rible  in  their  details,  and  as  conclusive  in  tlicir  reasoning,  as 
these,  were,  for  a 'series  of  years,  presented  before  a  British 
Parliament,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven,-  they  were  unblushingly 
resisted  ! 

]M.  Sismondi,  towards  the  close  of  this  able  pamphlet,  enters 
into  the  question  of  the  superior  advantages  of  employing  free 
slaves  as  farmers, 

‘  Le  metayer  travaille  gaiment,  parce  qu’il  sait  qu'il  partagera 
*  ious  les  produits  ;  il  soigne  egalernent  toutes  les  parties  de  sa  terre, 
et  profile  egalernent  de  toutes  ses  jou\^nees,  parce  qu’il  sait  que  ce 
qu’il  fait  est  pour  lui ;  aucun  inspectcur,  aucun  commandeur  de  ne- 
gres  n*est  necessaire,  parce  qii’il  est  assure  que  s’il  se  conduit  avec 
indolence  ou  mauvaisc  foi,  le  niaitre  ou  son  facteur  lui  oteront  sa 
melairie  ;  et  au  moment  du  partage  des  recoltes  le  facteur  setrouve 
sur  I’aire  ou  le  ble  a  ete  battu,  lommeil  se  trouveroit  sur  celle  ou  le 
caf6  se  depouille.  Le  cultivateur  s  est  paye  lui-meme  de  ses  sueurs, 
il  a  vecu,  il  a  ete  heureux ;  et  ie  proprietaire  a  retird  une  rente  nettr, 
proportionnee  a  la  fertilite  de  sa  terre,  comme  a  riutelligence  de  sou 
metayer,  animee  par  laliberte 

‘  Ceux  qui  pretendent  que  les  negres  sont  trop  indolens  pour  rem- 
plir  les  conditions  imposees  au  metayer,  oublientle  plantage  de  chaque 
^sclave,  qui  est  toujours  soigne  avec  autant  d’industrie  que  de  zcle. 
11s  ignorent  que,  dans  ce  moment  memc,  I’ile  de  St  Domingue  est 
cultiv  ee  par  les  negres,  non  pas  en  vue  seulement  de  leur  propre  eub- 
fistance,  luais  en  vue  du  commerce  dont  ils  out  send  le  besoin; 
Les  ne;ires  independans  d’Hayti,  ont  obliges  de  renoncer  a  la 
culture  eta  la  fabrication  du  sucre,  qui  demandoit  trop  de  capitaux, 
et  peui-eire  tn)p  de  connoissances  chimiques;  luais  ils  ont  soignd  les 
plaiuations  de  cafe  et  de  colon,  et  cetie  annee  meme  leur  ile  a  fourni 
pour  ngleterre  le  cliargement  de  vingt  gros  vaisseaux.  Les  paysans 
de  ritalie  sont  peut-etre  egalernent  indolens,  egalernent  avides  de 
jouissances  presentes,  et  de  I’enivrement  d’un  beau  cliinat,  egalernent 
pauvres  et  ignorans ;  mais  ils  sont  attaches  a  leur  travail  dans  chaque 
metairie,  par  la  double  jouissance  de  la  propriete  et  de  la  liberte. 
Selon  que  cette  propriet.:  est  plus  ou  moins  garantie,  que  cette  liberte 
est  plus  ou  moius  entiere,  on  voit  le  paysan  italicn,  industrieux  et 
actif  en  Toscane,  nonchalant  et  decourage  en  bicile  Les  bonnes 
lois  augmentent  les  reyenus  d’un  pays  comme  les  jouissances  de  ses 
habitans  ;  ma^s  dans  le  pays  meme  ou  elles  sont  les  plus  mauvaises,  le 
paysan  d’  grigente  n'a  pas  besoin  du  fouet  d’un  commandeur,  pour 
taire  partager  a  sop  seigneur  les  riches  fruits  d’un  beau  climat  et  d’un 
sol  fertile,’  pp.  47 — i9. 

lie  concludes  his  observations  by  reprobating  commercial 
pionopolj  in  the  following  striking  language. 
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*  Siles  autres  Puissances  luttent  pour  exclure  les  Franv'ais  de  toute 
I’Amerique  et  de  toute  I’Inde,  c’est  a  eux  a  lutter  pour  y  entrer. 
Lors(|u'au  contraire  ils  s’enchainent  au  monopole  de  leurs  petites 
colonies,  ils  resseinblent  d  un  prisonnier,  qui,  s6par6  du  monde  entier 
par  les  verroux  de  ses  geoliers,  s’enferme  en  dedans  a  double  tour»  et 
croit  ainsi  mettre  1’ Uni  vers  en  prison,  en-dchors  de  son  donjon.’, 
pp.  51—52. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  affixed  to  the  second  of  these* 
pamphlets,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  onr  being  so  particular 
in  our  notice  of  ils  contents  The  facts  and  arguments,  indeed, 
which  are  brought  forward,  cannot  but  be  already  familiar  to 
English  readers,  and  will  interest  iiKire  by  their  lorce  than  by 
their  novelty.  Nothing  could  be  better  adapted,  however,  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  than  the  general  train  of 
this  letter,  which  is  written  in  the  conciliatory  tone  of  a  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence.  To  one  passage  only  w^e  hesitate  to  assent, 
and  fear  that  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  distinguished  writer 
have  betrayed  him  into  too  sanguine  au  estimate  of  the  character 
of  our ‘merchants. 

*  Such  has  been,’  he  says,  *  the  progress  of  truth  and  of  right ; 
such  the  consequences  of  the  development  of  the  real  nature  and 
effects  of  the  Slave  Trade,  that  now,  throughout  these  kingdoms,  not 
an  individual  is  to  be  found  by  whom  that  traffic  is  not  coniiemned  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation.  There  is  no  man  whose  feelings 
would  not  shrink  from  the  shame,  as  well  as  his  conscience  recoil 
from  the  guilt,  of  being  concerned  in  it ; — no  man  who  would  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  he  should  thereby  hand  down  to  his  descendants  profits  pol¬ 
luted  wdth  blood,  and  a  name  branded  with  infamy.’  p.  4. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  true — we  will  not  lielieve  that  it  can  be, 
what  a  merchant  of  Rouen  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  author  of  the  work  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  next  article — that  the  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  reviving  tlie  Slave  Trade  ^  was  not  intended  for  the  be- 
‘  nefit  of  France  ;  the  Frencli  merchants  had  not  sufficient  ca- 
‘  pital  to  carry  on  the  Slave  Trade.  It  was  inserted  for  the 
‘  purpose  of  gratifying  certain  interests  in  England  which  would 
^  soon,  by  means  of  the  easy  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
‘  tries,  be  deeply  embarked  in  the  abominable  traffic.  I  hope,’ 
adds  Air.  Shepherd,  ‘  this  is  one  of  tliose  refinements  in  speou- 
‘  lation,  in  which  Frenchmen  are  so  apt  to  indulge  themselves.’ 
p.  151.  So  monstrous  and  aggravated  a  degree  of  wickedness 
would,  indeed,  be  the  consummation  of  all  the  abominations 
involved  in  that  unnatural  system  of  rapine,  slavery,  and  mur¬ 
der,  whicli  was  once  legalized  under  the  name  of  the  Slave 
Trade. 


(  •) 


Art.  VI.  Paru  in  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Two,  and  Sixteen  Hundred 
and  Fourteen.  By  the  Rev.  William  Shepherd.  Second  edition, 
cr.  8vo.  pp.  284.  price  7s.  6d.  London.  Longman  and  Co. 
1814. 

•THE  highly  respectable  Author  of  this  amusing  production, 
apprises  his  readers  in  the  Preface,  that  ‘  it  purports  only 
‘  to  show  how  an  individual,  limited  in  point  of  time  and  property, 

‘  n)ay  ]>leasantly  and  profitably  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Paris.’  It 
is  accordingly  WTitten  in  the  iinaftected  style  of  a  journal,  and 
contains  the  lively  ohservations  and  intelligent  remarks  of  a 
man  of  taste  and  enidition,  made  en  passant^  and  given  as  they 
occurred,  without  any  attempt  to  exhibit  himself  either  as  a 
savani  or  vn  homme  d'* esprit  To  persons  who  intend  visiting 
the  capital  of  France,  this  volume  will  supply  many  useful 
hints ;  and  to  those  to  whom  the  gratification  of  the  epidemic 
curiosity  which  prevails,  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
is  denied,  it  may,  perhaps,  answer  a  still  more  valuable  purpose  ; 
for  it  not  only  makes  us  acquainted  with  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
at  Paris,  but  It  informs  us  also  how  little  that  all  comprises, 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  exj>edition. 

Paris,  at  difterent  periods,  has  certainly  been  an  object  of  high 
interest ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  transactions  which  have 
made  it  so,  have  been  of  a  nature  to  confer  any  strongly  attrac¬ 
tive  channs  of  association  on  its  walls.  Frivolity,  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  cruelty,  have  alternately  distinguished  the  manners  of 
its  inhabitants.  Other  cities  have  either  some  classical,  or  reli¬ 
gious,  or  at  least  some  historical  associations  connected  with 
them,  by  which  they  speak  to  the  feelings  ;  some  benefactor  of 
mankind  was  born  within  its  walls,  or  tlie  mighty  dead  lie  en¬ 
tombed  within  its  sanctuaries.  But  the  strong  recollections 
which  absorb  the  mind  on  entering  Paris,  are  those  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  frenzy,  or  of  imperial  tyranny  ;  or,  if  the  mind  reverts  to 
a  former  period,  ideas  of  massacre,  of  irreligious  fury,  and  of 
exterminating  bigotry,  present  themselves.  The  sensations 
with  which  one  would  contemplate  Paris,  might  seem  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  those  with  which  we  should  explore  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  while  the  lava  on  its  sides  is  yet  warm,  and 
the  half  smothered  rumblings  of  internal  fires  is  still  heard  be- 
neatl).  And  the  reflections  which  naturally  arise  on  seeing  the 
childish  fondness  and  security  with  which  the  people  seem  to  be 
building  up  again  their  fragile  and  glittering  establishments  on 
the  very  site  of  the  ruins  of  former  erections,  partake  in  some  de¬ 
gree  of  tliat  surprise  and  melancholy  with  wdiicli  the  traveller 
l>cholds  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  cresting  the  mountain  in 
tJie  very  channel  of  its  fierv  torrents. 

Pari?  is  still,  however,  in  some  respects,  an  object  of  high  cu- 
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riosity  ;  and  chiefly  from  the  sjwils,  ^rith  which  rapacious  vanity 
has  enriched  it,  at  the  expense  of  other  coiuitries.  To  the  man 
of  letters,  or  of  taste,  to  the  author,  or  the  artist,  the  opportunities 
and  peculiar  advantages  it  affords  for  study  or  research,  render 
it  at  least  a  desirable  temporary  residence.  The  galleries  and 
musennis  constitute  its  principal  attraction.  When  to  these  are 
added,  its  theatre,  the  JLouvre,  and  within  the  reach  of  a  plea¬ 
sant  ride  in  its  vicinity,  the  Palaces  of  Versailles,  St.  Cloucl,  and 
Trianon,  we  apprehend  its  peculiar  sources  of  amusement  are 
all  enumerated.  Tlie  climate  of  France  is,  indeed,  in  itself  a 
luxury ;  but  to  the  man  of  pleasure,  all  climates  are  much  the 
same ;  and  the  beauties  of  nature  are  among  the  last  objects, 
for  which  our  countrymen  think  of  visiting  France. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  details  of  Mr,  Shepherd’s  work, 
relate  to  the  sentiments  which  he  heard  f  rom  the  various  descrip¬ 
tions  of  persons  with  whom  he  had  intert*ourse,  and  which  may  be 
consideiWas  indicative  of  public  feeling.  Some  anecdotes  are 
given,  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  people.  The  reason  as¬ 
signed  by  a  demoiselle  for  her  detestation  of  Buonaparte,  is  na¬ 
tural  enough  :  ‘  Parcequ’il  a  fait  tner  tons  nos  amaiis.’  Tfie 
mass  of  the  people,  Mr.  S.  deems  friendly  to  the  Bourbons. 
They  were  so  oppressed  by  Buonaparte,  he  says,  and  the  con¬ 
scription  in  particular,  made  such  inroads  upon  their  domestic 
comforts,  that  though  their  joy  is  by  no  means  extravagant,  they 
are  glad  to  see  the  throne,  filled  by  a  monarch  of  a  mild  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  of  a  pacific  character.  His  government,  however, 
must  be  that  of  influence  :  it  cannot  be  maintained  by  force 

We  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  give  any  extracts  from 
this  publication,  as  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers  will,  from  th# 
account  we  have  given  of  it,  be  desirous  of  examining  its  cou^ 
tents  lor  tlieinselves. 


Art.  VII.  Lftters  from  a  I.ady  to  her  Sifter ^  during  a  Tour  to  Paris, 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  Islf.  l‘2nio.  pp.  160.  price  4$. 
Longman  and  Co. 

THK  point  of  time  at  which  this  lady  visited  Paris  gives  its 
interest  to  her  simple  narrative.  She  is  anxious  that  it 
should  be  understooil  that  these  Tetters  ariTgemi  in  e,  and  that  they 
were  not  w  ritten  with  any  view  to  publication.  Of  this  tliere  U 
sutlicient  evidence  in  the  careless,  unattected  style  in  which  they 
are  written.  The  manner  in  which  the  scenes  are  described, 
is  that  of  an  eye  witness,  writing  under  the  first  lively  impres¬ 
sions  of  wonder,  and  agitation,  and  vague  deliglit;  which  their 
almost  romantic  nature,  and  rapid  succession,  were  calculated 
to  excite  on  a  mind  not  deeply  reflective.  The  modest  apology 
contained  in  the  Preface,  precludes  all  criticism  on  this  hasty 
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porformancG,  We  should  imagine  they  are  the  Letters  of  a 
very  young  Lady  ;  as  such  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  amusing. 

This  lady  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  ticket  for  the  ca¬ 
thedral  at  Notre  Dame,  at  the  entree  of  Louis  XVIII.  into 
Paris,  We  subjoin  her  description  of  the  sp  ctacle,  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  performance. 

‘  Soon  after  eleven,  every  one  began  to  be  anxious,  and  listening 
to  every  sound.  About  one  o’clock,  we  heard  the  distant  roll  of 
cannon,  which  increased  until  the  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  expectation.  Gradually  the  sound  of  drums,  and  the 
exclamations  of  the  populace  were  heard,  swelling,  until  the  burst  of 
applause,  the  cries  of  Vive,  Vive  le  Uoi!  gave  us  the  w  elcome  intel¬ 
ligence  that  the  procession  w^as  near.  At  a  quarter  past  two  it  ar¬ 
rived.  Nevtr  can  I  forget  the  deep  impression  it  made  on  my  heart! 
Tlie  sacredness  of  the  place  was  no  restraint  ;.but  every  heart,  every 
voice  exclaimed  as  they  entered,  “  Vive  Vive  le  Roi  !*’  i  he  cathe¬ 
dral  echoed  with  the  bursts  of  applause  and  delight, — Many  ladies 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees  as  the  king  passed,  and  all  w’aved 
their  handkerchiefs  When  the  “  Domine  salvum  fac  Regem”  be¬ 
gan,  which  was  not  only  performed  by  the  choristers,  but  joined  by 
rile  whole  congregation,  it  was  more  deeply  affecting  than  I  can  de¬ 
scribe.  Uninterested  as  it  might  be  supposed  that  I  felt,  )  wept  like 
an  infant ;  and  entered  as  sincerely  into  the  feelings  of  the  moment  as 
any  Frenchman  in  Notre  Dame.’  pp.  51 — 52 

*  The  Parisians  are  notorious  for  their  want  of  sincerity,  and  I 
cannot  pretend  to  defend  them,  yet  never  did  I  witness  more  genuine 
affer^tion  and  joy.  than  in  the  circle  where  I  sat  in  Notre  Dame. 

‘  Their  feelings  were  elevated  almost  to  wildness  and  I  con¬ 
fess,  proud  as  1  ever  am  of  being  born  an  English  woman,  1  never 
felt  more  happy,  more  gratified  on  tliis  account,  than  on  that  day. 
Every  one  was  eagerly  endeavouring  to  speak  or  look  at  the  English, 
and  w  hen  the  King  entered,  many  pressed  forw^ard  and  said  to  us, 

“  We  owe  all  these  blessings  to  you,”  and  could  I  be  an  English 
woman  born,  and  not  be  delighted  at  such  a  moment !  I  would  not 
have  bartered  my  little  siniple  hat  for  all  the  towering  plumes  or 
jewels  in  the  world  \  I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  common  Eng¬ 
lish  face,  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  belle  on  the  Continent! 
Oh  !  how^  proud,  how  vain  did  1  feel !  yet  not  on  my  account,  but  for 
dear  happy  England  I  pp.  54—55. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Letter  from  Paris,  to  George  Petre,  Esq.  By  the 
Reverend  John  Chetwode  Eustace:  Sixth  Edition,  8vo.  pp.  98. 
Price  4s.  Maw'man,  1814. 

A  Avhat  says  Mr.  Eustace  to  Paris  ?  The  readers  of  his 
Classical  Tour  through  Italy,  will  naturally  expect  to 
hnd,  in  a  Letter  from  him,  the  characteristic  marks  of  no 
superficial  observer ;  and  to  obtain  that  sort  of  information 
which  is  elicited  by  reflection  from  the  scenes  and  occurrences 
beheld  alike  by  all  travellers,  and  detailed,  perhaps,  in  their 
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but  which  only  a  philosopliic  mind  can  convert  into 
real  knowledge,  by  tracing  their  meaning  and  their  bearings 
on  the  past  and  on  the  future.  It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  an 
object,  which  the  eye  actually  perceives ; — the  mere  outline 
and  shading,  are  all  tli  it  are  received  on  the  retina ,  its  size, 
its  distance,  its  latent  or  impalpable  qualities,  the  species  to 
which  it  is  to  be  referred,  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
all  these  are  taken  in  apparently  at  a  glance  of  observation, 
but  they  are  in  fact,  perceived  as  the  result  of  habits  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  judgement ;  and  to  the  mind,  not  previously 
exercised  upon  them,  they  would  be  imperceptible.  Kqually 
imperfect,  as  a  representation  of  the  thing,  is  the  simple  im¬ 
pression  received  by  observation,  of  the  circumstance,  or  scene, 
or  person,  that  comes  before  us:  its  nature,  its  origin,  its 
relations,  which  constitute  the  most  essential  part  of  its  identity, 
are  visible  only  to  the  contemplative  mind.  Mr.  Eustace  is 
no  ordinary  observer.  -  He  is  rather  liable  to  err  in  seeing, 
from  the  force  of  Imagination,  more  than  actually  attaches  to 
the  reality,  instead  of  overlooking  any;  thing  which  comes 
before  him.  His  Letter  contains  a  series  of  observations  rather 
than  of  matter  of  fact  details ;  and  it  is  to  us  so  much  the 
more  interesting. 

‘  France,  (he  observes,)  during  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  has 
passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  revolution  and  rebellion,  of  civil 
and  externiil  war,  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  of  republican  and 
military  government.  In  the  progress  of  revolutionary  madness,  a 
plan  was  formed  the  most  daring  and  the  most  sacrilegious  ever 
conceived,  of  annihilating  all  the  institutions  of  thirty  million  of 
people  ;  of  suppressing  all  that  had  previously  existed,  and  replacing 
the  whole  religious  and  civil  system,  by  tiem  and  unauthorized 
whims  and  theories.  Thus  an  attempt  was  made  to  strike  out  one 
link  in  the  chain  ,  of  generations,  to  separate  man  from  his  God 
and  his  ancestors,  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  lights  of  history,  and 
all  the  benefits  of  experience,  and  to  let  him  loose  upon  himself 
and  his  fellow  creatures,  untutored,  undisciplined,  without  any 
guide  but  passion,  any  impulse  but  interest.’  p.  1,2. 

This  system  of  complete  disorganization  was  carried  on  through 
every  period  and  by  every  party  that  succeeded  each  other  during 
the  whole  revolution;  sometimes  indeed  with  less  publicity,  but 
always  with  equal  art  and  perseverance  Fo  trace  the  effects  oi' 
such  a  system  operating  for-  a  considerable  time  on  a  country  of 
^uch  extent  and  population,  is  part  of  the  occupation  of  a  traveller, 
'^ho  looks  beyond  mere  amusement,  and  endeavours  to  turn  the 
excursion  of  the  season  to  some  permanent  advantage.  With  this 
object  in  view,  you  will  peruse  the  following  observations.’  p.  S. 

He  thus  characterizes  the  scenery  of  France. 

‘  The  scenery  of  France,  as  that .  of  the  continent  in  general,  is 
lipon  a  larger  scale  than  the  scenery  of  Eiigland.  The  vales  spread 
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wider;  the  hills  form  more  extensive  swells;  there  are  no  hedges 
or  divisions ;  and  the  trees  are  either  collected  in  clumps  and 
masses  round  the  villages,  or  form  large  wouds  and  forests  that 
sweq>  over  hills  and  dales,  and  sometimes  shade  the  whole  hori¬ 
zon  with  a  dark  border  The  roads  are  generally  lined  either  with 
fruit  trees,  or  lofty  elms,  sometimes  in  double  and  triple  rows. 
These  rows,  however,  as  there  are  no  fences,  do  not  obstruct  the 
view;  and  the  eye  may  generally  range  over  an  immense  tract  of 
plains  and  hills,  of  wood  and  tillage,  and  not  imfrequentiy  expatiate 
over  an  ocean  of  corn  waving  for  miles  around  without  interruption, 
and  presenting  no  other  variety  than  the  tints  which  its  own  motion 
and  the  passing  clouds  cast  over  it.  Cultivation,  if  we  except  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  every 
where  w  ith  the  utmost  vigor ;  and  not  a  spot  of  earth  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  vigilance  and  the  industry  of  the  husbandman.* 
Roads  wide,  straight,*  generally  paved  in  the  middle,  and  always 
excellent,  intersect  this  scene  of  fertility,  and  conduct  the  traveller 

from  post  to  post  with  ease  and  rapidity.*  p.  4,  5. 

\ 

*  So  far  the  picture  is  pleasing ;  but  its  colors  will  lose  much 
of  their  brilliancy  when  I  inform  you,  that  the  villages  and  towns 
are  crowded  with  beggars,  and  that  w^henever  you  stop,  your 
carriage  is  instantly  surrounded  with  a  groupe  of  objects  the  most 
miserable  and  disgusting.  In  a  country  w  here  the  poor  and  distressed 
are  abandoned  to  the  charity  of  individuals,  the  number  of  mendicants 
must  be  greater  than  in  one  w  here  public  provision  is  made  for  the 
suffering  class :  this  is  true ;  yet  the  number,  who  in  France  fall  under 
that  denomination,  seems  to  me  far  be3’ond  the  usual  proportion, 
especially  as  idleness  in  a  country  so  well  cultivated,  can  scarcely  be 
the  cause  of  such  poverty ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  pretence  employed  to 
extort  donations,  as  the  haggard  looks,  the  nakedness,  and  often¬ 
times  the  ulcers  tmd  the  deformities  of  the  claimants  too  clearly 
prove  its  reality,  in  truth,  there  is  great  poverty  in  France;  and 
however  fertile  the  soil,  a  very  small  portion  of  its  produce  seems  to 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  common  people.*  p.  6,  7. 

31  r.  Eustace  adds,  that  besides  this  poverty ,  there  is  also  a 
great  appearance  of  depopulation,  which  is  especially  evidenced 
by  the  ruinous  state  of  most  of  the  towns.  The  operations 
of  agriculture  are  carried  on  by  old  men,  women,  and  children; 
(there  arc  supposed  to  he  twelve  women  to  one  effective  man!!) 
and  few,  indeed,  he  adds,  of  any  other  description,  arc  to  be 
seen,  either  in  the  fields,  on  the  roads,  or  in  {mblic  places. 


*  ‘  I  speak  here  not  of  the  real  but  of  the  apparent  cultivation.  I 
suspect  that  our  English  farmers  w^ould  discover  much  bad  husbandry; 
tl)c  breed  of  cattle,  of  sheep,  of  swine,  is  most  strikingly  bad; 
and  the  quantity  of  stock  very  small  indeed.  An  observation  which, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  to  extend  beyond  the  country  between 
Calais  ar.d  Paris.*  Eustace’s  Letter,  p.  5,  Note. 
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Eustace's  Letter  from  Paris, 

«  These  exertions,  premature  in  boys,  and  misplaced  in  women, 
must  not  only  clieck  the  growth  of  the  rising  generation,  but  even¬ 
tually  degrade  the  sex,  whose  virtues  are  principally  domestic,  and 
whose  charms  shed  their  best  influence  around  the  fire-skie,  and 
give  to  home  all  its  attractions.  Add  to  this  evil,  another  of  eaual 
magnitude  ;  employment  of  children  in  their  infancy,  by  calling 
them  away  from  home,  withdraws  them  from  the  control,  and 
deprives  them  of  the  instructions  and  the  example  of  their  mo- 
ther%  instructions  and  example  of  all  others  the  most  important, 
because  to  them  the  infant  owes  the  first  ideas  of  decency,  the  first 
emotions  of  piety,  the  sentiments  and  the  manners  that  raise  th« 
citizen  above  the  savage,  the  Christian  above  the  barbarian.  To 
deprive  children,  therefore,  of  this  early  tuition,  and  to  let  them 
loose  unrestrained  in  the  fields,  is  to  abandon  them  to  the  innate 
corruption  of  their  own  hearts,  and  to  fit  them  beforehand  for  guilt 
and  profligacy.  Accordingly,  vice  and  ferocity  seem  imprinted  on 
the  countenances  of  many  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  have  effaced 
those  features  of  joy  and  good  humour,  and  that  merry  grimace, 
which  was  supposed  to  characterize  even  the  infants  of  ancient 
France.’  p.  8,  9. 

Wc  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself  for  a  description 
of  Paris,  given  with  Mr.  Eustace’s  usual  felicity  of  pencil, 
aud  conveying,  by  minute  discriminating  touches,  the  evident 
likeness  of  wliat  he  depicts.  Above  forty  pages  are  occupied 
with  architectural  observations  on  the  public  edifices  and  recent 
improvements  in  the  capital.  *  But  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps, 

‘  too  long,’  he  says  ‘  on  the  material  part  of  Paris — you  are 
*  impatient  to  hear  something  about  the  manner  and  character 
‘  of  the  modern  Parisians.’  The  following  description  of  what 
they  once  were,  will  be  recognised  as  nicely  accurate. 

*  Has  the  Revolution  altered  their  ancient  habits,  or  are  they  still 
the  same  good-liumourcd  and  lively  people,  proud  of  tliemselves, 
and  indulgent  to  others,  content  with  the  amusement  of  the  day, 
i  with  little  foresight  or  retrospect,  polite  and  attentive,  always  desirous 
to  please,  and  not  unfrequcntly  very  pleasing  I — Alas !  no  my  friend — 
i  so  many  deeds  of  blood,  so  many  scenes  of  misery,  so  many  years  of 
I  military  oppression,  and  such  a  familiarity  with  injustice  and  slaughter, 

[  must  be  supposed  not  only  to  have  checked  the  native  sprightliness 
^  of  the  race,  but  to  have  instilled  into  it  a  considerable  portion  of 
gloom  and  ferocity.’ _  p.  60,  ()1. _  _ _ 

In  assigning  the  causes  of  this  deterioration  of  character, 
he  remarks, 

‘  Nowvwhat  was  the  spirit  of  the  French  army  under  Napoleon  ; 
a  spirit  of  atheism  and  vice  almost  incredible.  The  French  soldier 
vas  taught  to  adore  his  emperor  and  to  obey  his  officers,  and  this 
his  only  creed,  his  only  duly :  beyond  this  he  w  as  abandoned  to 
his  own  discretion,  that  is  to  his  passions  and  to  his  ignorance  ;  and 
cntouragqd  to  give  every  appetite  its  full  play.  .Hence  those  scenes 
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of  rapine,  lust,  and  cruelty,  exhibited  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  anH  all 
the  accumulated  woes  of  unhappy  Germany.  1  shall  be  told  without 
doubt  by  the  panegyrists  of  Napoleon,  that  soldiers  of  all  nations  arr 
disordefly  and  vicious,  and  that  the  British  army  itself  has  left  some 
memorials  of  ts  lawless  spirit  at  Bajadoz  and  St.  Sebastian.  But  if 
armies,  formed  of  individuals,  whose  minds,  in  general  at  least,  have 
been  seasoned  by  Christian  instruction,  and  whose  conscience^  how¬ 
ever  denied,  ari  yet  alive  to  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  awake  to  the  pangs  ot  remorse,  and  the  terrors  of  di\ine 
vengeance ;  if  armies  acting  under  officers  of  principle,  honour,  and 
humanity,  and  kept  in  constant  check,  not  only  by  the  authority 
of  their  superiors,  but  by  the  more  powei*ful  influence  of  the  opinion 
and  the  estimation  of  their  Christian  countrymen,  are  yet  so  depraved 
and  so  mischievous,  so  apt  to  indulge  foul  passions,  and  to  perpetrate 
deeds  of  cruelty,  what  must  an  army  be,  when  free  from  all  these 
wholesome  restraints,  .w'hen  ignorant  and  reganlless  of  virtue  gnd  ^ 
vice,  without  fear  of  God,  without  respect  for  themselves  or  their 
fellow-creatures,  without  one  thought  or  one  wish  beyond  the  moment 
and  scoffing  alike  at  the  hopes  and  the  terrors  of  immortality 

p.  64,  65. 

*  Such  an  a^my’  is  a  confederacy  of  banditti,  a  legion  of  demons, 
let  loose  upon  the  creation  to  disfigure  and  to  des^troy  its  beauties^ 
Now,  into  this  school  of  wickedness  every  youth  in  France  was 
compelled  to  enter ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  deep,  the  indelible 
impression  which  the  blasphemies,  and  the  crimes  ot  so  many 
thousand  fiends,  must  make  upon  the  minds  of  boys  of  seventeen. 

p.65, 66 

We  must  make  room  for  two  more  extracts.  The  first 
-.us^^ests  many  important  reflections,  in  which  we  have  not 
room  to  indtiij'c.  31r.  Eustace’s  usual  accuracy  leaves  us 
little  occasion  to  harbour  any  doubts  in  regard  to  the  circuin 
stances  which  he  advances  as  facts. 

‘  It  has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  newspapers  in  England,  that 
Protestantism  has  made  considerable  progress^  in  France,  and  that 
Protestant  churches  are  common  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  country 
towns  This  statement  is  inaccurate.  In  Paris  there  are  only  three 
Protestant  temples,  for  so  they  are  called,  and  those  are  of  no  ' 
nitude,  nor  can  their  congregations  be  numerous.  In  the  northero 
provinces  there  are  no  Protestants ;  and  even  in  the  two  southern 
provinces,  where  they  were  formerly  most  numerous,  they  do  no. 
I  believe,  increase.  The  truth  is,  that  the  only  religious  contest  new 
carried  on  in^France,  is  not  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  but 
between  Christians  and  unbelievers.  The  Catholic  religion  base 
peculiar  hold  upon  the  feelings  of  a  Frenchman ;  it  is  interwoven 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  nation  ;  it  combines  its  influence  with 
the  glory  of  the  French  arms,  with  the  charms  of  French  literature 
with  the  fame  of  French  heroes,  .nnd  with  the  virtues  of  Frcneh 
worthies.  If  a  Frenchman  is  a  Christian  he  roust  naturally  hr  s 
Catholic;  he  considers  tlie  two  appellations  as  synonimous,  ai>n 
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takes  or  rejects. the  sj’stem  on  the  whole  and  without  distinction* 

p.  75,  Tti. 

The  other  passage  that  we  shall  quote,  close;;  a  train  of 
reflections  upon  the  French  Kevulution,  which  took  place, 
says  Mr.  Eustace,  ‘  in  a  country  where  there  was  110  public 
‘  virtue,  and  no  public  opinion.’ 

‘  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  tremendous  revolution  ?  wliat 
have  been  its  benefits  ?  has  it  improved  the  literature  of  France  ? 
ha?  it  produced  one  single  historian,  one  poet,  one  sound  pliilosopher  ? 
No:  literature  is  on  the  decline ;  its  utility^  is  disputed ;  the  dry 
sciences  have  usurped  its  place;  and  the  language  itself  tends  to 
barbarisna.  Has  it  improved  even  military  tactics?  No;  the  art  of 
I  war  consists  in  carrying  a  post,  or  gaining  a  battle  with  the  least 
I  possible  bloodshed.  Was  this  the  art  of  the  French  generals,  and 
above  all,  of  Napoleon?  They  gained  their  end  by  numbers  by 
bloody  sacrifices,  by  a  prodigality  of  carnage.  Has  it  ameliorated 
the  manners,  and  improved  the  principles  of  the  nation?  No;  it 
corrupted  their  morals,  and  perverted  their  principles ;  had  it  lasted 
,ene  generation  more,  France  would  have  been  inhabited  by  monsters, 
jaml  Europe  would  have  been  compelled  to  wage  against  it  a  war 
of  extermination.  What  then  has  it  produced  ?  It  1ms  deluded 

turope  with  blood,  and  covered  France  with  ruins  and  with  graves  ' 

r-  95, 96.  .  6  • 


j.\it.  IX.  A  Course  of  Lectures;  containing  a  Description  and'svs- 
i  tematic  Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity:  accom- 
pam^  with  an  Account  both  of  the  principal  Authors,  and  of 
he  Progress  which  has  been  made  at  different  Periods,  in  Tlieo- 
l^ical  Learning,  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D,  F.R.S.  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity.  Part  III.  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible . 

■  Price  3s.  Deightons,  Cambridge.  Rivingtons,  London. 

■('OMMUMCATION.S  of  n  lifarary  or  theoloijicnl  nafiire 

tefr  ^  It  Professor,  wl.etlier  fl.ev  be  made  ri,m 

•we  lrom  the  divinity  chair,  or  tlirough  the  inediuin  of  the 

■ihW  to  us.  His  comprehensive  kiiow- 

E’t  K  l‘c  treats,  the  lucid  order  in 

he  arranges  thein;  and  TTie  persincuity  of  his  laiiTuan-,. 

■  tommend  him  as  a  writer ;  dignified,  manner,  and  cle^r  and’ 
»  (ibic  enunciation,  distinguish  him  as  a  speaker.  For  his 
B  our  I'lt  rfepartmeiit  of  Biblical  Criticism  he  is  entitlad 

Be  r  to  accomplish 

B  omi  studies;  and  shall  be  Imp,  y  to 

B  0  S  ‘r  ‘“'y.  “‘®  B'Wical  literaiure 

B  Il'ich  relates  to  the  inter- 

H  i  the  Bible,  umny  -remarks  \imi  be  ioiind  TVonliy 
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of  rapine,  last,  and  cruelty,  exhibited  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  at>H  a!i 
the  accumulated  woes  of  unhappy  Germany.  1  shall  be  told  without 
doubt  by  the  panegyrists  of  Napoleon,  that  soldiers  of  all  nations  arr 
disorderly  and  vicious,  and  that  the  British  army  itself  has  left  some 
memorials  of  ts  lawless  spirit  at  Bajadoz  and  St.  Sebastian.  But  if 
armies,  formed  of  individuals,  whose  minds,  in  general  at  least,  have 
been  seasoned  by  Christian  instruction,  and  whose  consciences,  how- 
ever  detiled,  are  yet  alive  to  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  aw’ake  to  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  the  terrors  of  divine 
vengeance ;  if  armies  acting  under  officers  o(  principle,  honour,  and 
humanity,  and  kept  in  constant  check,  not  only  by  the  authority 
of  their  superiors,  but  by  the  more  powerful  influence  of  the  opinion 
and  the  estimation  of  their  Christian  countrymen,  are  yet  so  depraved 
and  so  mischievous,  so  apt  to  indulge  foul  passions,  and  to  perpetrate 
deeds  of  cruelty,  what  must  an  army  be,  when  free  from  all  these 
wholesome  restraints,  w'hen  ignorant  and  regardless  of  virtue  gnd  of 
vice,  without  fear  of  God,  without  respect  for  themselves  or  their 
fellow-creatures,  without  one  thought  or  one  wish  beyond  the  moment, 
and  scoffing  alike  at  the  hopes  and  the  terrors  of  immortality.’ 
p.  64,  65. 

‘  Such  an  avmy  is  a  confederacy  of  banditti,  a  legion  of  demons, 
let  loose  upon  the  creation  to  disfigure  and  to  des>troy  its  beauties/ 
Now,  into  this  school  of  wickedness  every  youth  in  France  was 
compelled  to  enter ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  deep,  the  indelible 
impression  which  the  blasphemies,  and  the  crimes  ol  so  many 
thousand  fiends,  must  make  upon  the  minds  of  boys  of  seventeen.’ 
p.  65, 66 

We  must  make  room  for  two  more  extracts.  The  first 
suggests  many  important  reflections,  in  which  we  have  not 
room  to  indulge.  Mr.  Eustace’s  usual  accuracy  leaves  us 
little  occasion  to  harbour  any  doubts  in  regard  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  he  advances  as  facts. 

'  It  has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  newspapers  in  England,  that 
Protestantism  has  made  considerable  progress  in  France,  and  that 
Protestant  churches  are  common  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  countiy 
towns  This  statement  is  inaccurate.  In  Paris  there  are  only  three 
Protestant  teniples,  for  so  they  are  called,  and  those  are  of  no  mag¬ 
nitude,  nor  can  their  congregations  be  numerous.  In  the  northero 
provinces  there  are  no  Protestants ;  and  even  in  the  twm  southern 
provinces,  where  they  were  formerly  most  numerous,  they  do  not 
I  believe,  increase.  The  truth  is,  that  the  only  religious  contest  no^ 
carried  on  in^France,  is  not  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  but 
between  Christians  and  unbelievers.  The  Catholic  religion  has  a 
peculiar  hold  upon  the  feelings  of  a  Frenchman ;  it  is  interwoven 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  nation  ;  it  combines  its  influence  with 
the  glory  of  the  French  arms,  with  the  charms  of  French  literature, 
with  the  fame  of  French  heroes,  and  with  the  virtues  of  French 
worthies,  if  a  Frenchman  is  a  Christian  he  must  naturally  be  a 
Catholic;  he  considers  tlie  two  appellations  as  synonimoa^,  and 
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the  attention  of  every  student  for  the  ministry  in  crvery  clt8« 
of  professing  Christians.  An  acquaintance  tvith  the  prineipleii 
of  sacred  Criticism,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Biblical 
Interpretation,  are  primary  considerations  with  every  man  aho 
fills  the  office  of  Expositor  of  the  word  of  God.  It  b 
the  combination  of  genuine  learning  with  true  piety,  which 
makes  the  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.’* 

As  Criticism  and  Interpretation  are  not  unfrequently  con¬ 
founded,  the  Autiior  commences  his  thirteenth  lecture,  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  relation  which  the  latter  bears  to  the  former. 
The  object  of  Biblical  Criticism,  he  justly  remarks,  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  an  author  actually  wrote— the  words  which  camf 
from  his  pen  ;  the  object  of  Interpretation,  to  ascertain  the 
author^s  mcanivg — the  import  of  his  xvords.  Before  a  writer, 
or  a  speaker^  attempts  the  expositkm  of  a  Book,  he  should 
obtain  a  correct  copy  of  it every  comment  ought  to  be  Joumled 
on  a  genuLae  text.  The  Criticism  of  the  Bible  must  therefore 
precede  tiie  Interpretation  of  the  Kble. 

To  every  Christian — to  all  who  believe  the  Scriptures  to 
bt  the  word  of  God,  it  must  surely  appear  important  to 
jxossess  the  sacred  writings  in  the  greatest  attainable  purity 
The  only  way  in  which  we  could  possess  the  very  ivoi  ds  o 
the  original  w  riters,  would  be,  either  by  having  the  Autographs, - 
the  different  books  in  the  very  hand -writing  of  tlielr  resjicctiv 
Authors,  or  a  copy  of  those  books  exactly  resembling  (li 
originals.  The  Autographs  have  perished ; — no  book  of  th 
Bible  is  preserved  in  the  hand-writing  of  its  author;  no 
does  any  copy  exist  which  is  an  exact  transcript  from  ai 
Autogra{)h.  Should  any  person  suppose  that  the  New  Tes^a 
ment  has  remained  invariably  die  same  through  seventeei 
centuries,  and  has  been  conveyed  to  us  in  its  pristine  purity 
his  error  may  easily  be  corrected,  if  he  w  ill  use  his  reHectio 
on  indisputable  facts.  The  supposition  is  correct,  as  it  regan 
the  doctrines  and  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  and  asitrelat 
to  the  Books  of  Scripture  in  the  main ;  but  incorrect  i 
respect  of  die  words  of  Scripture.  Many  persons,  it  should  see 
have  never  put  to  themselves  the  following  very  obvious  qucstioi 
Since  the  art  of  prinUng  was  not  invented  before  the  niidd 
of  the  fiReenth  century,  in  what  form  did  the  Scriptu 
exist  previously  to  that  invention  ? — and  when  they  were  ft 
printed,  in  what  manner  did  the  first  editors  proceed 
committing  them  to  the  press  ?  The  first  part  of  the  quesfi^ 
b  answered  by  the  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  existed  in 
written  form,  on  parchment  and  pajier,  nearly  fourteen  hi 
dred  years ;  and  as  new  copies  were  xvanted,  to  supply 
loss  and  waste  of  old  ones,  and  to  answer  the  demand 
those  who  wished  to  procure  them^  they  were  written  out  fr 
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]r.'0tNHn!5  copies.  If  (he  writers  eoinnitted  no  mistake — if 
ihev  never  transposed  a  sentence,  nor  oinitte<l,  nor  added,  nor 
(handed  a  word,  in  all  the  thousands  of  copies  which  were 
written  out  during  fifteen  centuries,  they  must  all  have  hee»i 
i^^aiiied  by  a  miraculous  ai^ency.  This  supposition,  however, 
is  too  improhatjle  to  he  admitted  ;  and  if  any  person’s  cre¬ 
dence  is  so  peculiar  as  to  lead  him  to  adopt.it,  facts  will 
prove  its  falsehood. 

Several  hundred  co])ies  of  the  New  'I’estament,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dei^rees  of  antittuity,  and  all  of  them  written  before 
the  invention  of  printinjj^,  and  preserved  in  j)iil)lic  and  pri¬ 
vate  libraries,  have  been  examined  and  compared,  and  no 
one  manuscript  is,  in*  all  respects,  like  another.  The  posses¬ 
sors  of  these  mamiscripts  must  therefore  have  occasionally 
road  differently  from  each  other,  and  that  which  was  Scripture 
to  one,  could  not  he  Scripture  to  another.  For  example: 

■  the  possessor  of  one  ^I.S.  would  read,  Mark  iii.  d'i.— “  Tliy 
I  “mother  and  tliy  brethren,  without,  seek  thee  and  the  pos- 

■  sossor  of  another  M  S.  .would  read  “  'Thy  mother,  a!id  thy 
'■‘‘brethren,  and  thy  tsistera,  without,  seek  thee  ”  if  we  ask 
®  which  ot  the  two  manuscripts, — the  one  containing  the  former 

■  reading,  and  the  other,  the  hitter, — contains  the  juiss  ii^C  as  it 
®  was  orii^inally  written,  it  will  be  beyond  the  ability  of  a  man 

unacquainted  with  Biblical  Criticism,  to  £^ivc  a  satisfactory 
^•■answer.  Shotd<l  such  a  person  say,  the  dilVerence  is  of  no 
®iin|wtance  ;  it  is  easy  to  reply,  how  can  you  tell  that  there 
not  very  important  differences  in  the  varyint;  manuscripts 
the  New  Testament?  Besides,  vou  must  first  ascertain 
^'■whether  a  (lassas^c  b<j  o'enuine,  before  its  importance,  or  non- 
‘^Jinportance,  can  be  a  subject  of  consideration.  If  the  words — 

were  wTitten  by  the  p(Mi  of  the  hivans^elist 
it  cannot  be  any  objection  to  their  beini^  rei^arded  as 
^  mred  wrilini^s,  that  they  were  not  inserted  ui 
printed  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  becvvuse  the  first 
^^S'iitors  may  have  printed  from  the  I\ISS.  in  which  they  are 
^  ‘''^bul.  This  was  unquestionably  the  case  in  various  instances ; 

of  tlie  many  31SS.  stiU  preserved,  they  employed  but  a 
small  number,- in  |n-epariirg,  and- iiv  printing,  the  early 
unions  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  first  stereotype  l'2mo.- Cambridge  Testaments,  Gala- 
■.^M'l^iv.  ‘29.  is  thus  printed;  But  as  tlien,  he  that  was  born 
the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the 
T  M 'Spirit,  to  remain,  even  so  it  is  now The  words  ‘  to  re- 
1*^  are  no  part  of  the  English  translation ;  but  how  is 

1  known?  Present  a  copy  of  this  impression  to' an  En^- 

in  a  distant  country,  where  he  could  have  no  access- 
S  copies,  and  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  unao- 

‘‘"^Ivoi.m.x.s.  (i 
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quuintod  with  tlio  New  Testament,  would  he  not  consider 
the  wonls  as  part  of  the  "enuine  text ;  and  feeling  hiniselt 
einlmrrassed  in  attemptinc;  their  exjilanation,  would  lie  not  be  apt 
to  pronoune(‘  the  passage  uninteHiirihle?  But  j)ut  a  copy  of  this 
edition  into  the  hands  of  an  editor  of  the  En owlish  version  at  (hini- 
hrid^e,  or  Oxford,  ainl  it  would  be  immediately  detected  as  a 
spurious  addition  ;  nor  would  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
occu|)ied  a  j>lace  in  the  text,  prevent  its  excision.  W  hat  answer 
w  ould  a  person  ignorant  of  Biblical  Criticism,  return  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  (piestion  —  On  w  hat  ground  do  you  not  receive  these  words  as 


o  rov  y;/xoi .  ‘‘  On  the  Same  day^  seeing  a  certain  person  work¬ 

ing  on  the  Sahhath^  he  said  to  him^  friend,,  if  thou  kiumeHi 
what  thou  art  doing^  thou  art  happy ;  hui  if  thou  knowest  wof, 
thou  art  accursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  /aie.”  An 
expositor  of  the  New'  Testament  ought  surely  to  be  prepared 
to  satisfy  the  inquiry.  The  passage  was  once  accounted 
genuine,  since  it  exists  in  the  Codex  lieza*. 

J'he  ]>urpose  of  Criticism  is  to  collect,  comjiare,  and  examine, 
the  varieties  found  in  existing  IMSS.  of  the  Scriidures;  and  from 
tlie  best  rules  of  decision,  to  apportion  to  every  reading  it 
value,  and  to  make  as  near  an  apjiroximation  as  possible  to  the 
original  words.  Every  man  possessed  of  common  intelligence, 
w'iii  allow’  that  w  collection  of  four  hundred  AISS.  is  a  better  ap 
paratus  for  this’jiurpose  than  a  collection  of  four  or  sixteen,  and 
of  course,  that  the  first  printed  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
might  not  be  furnished  with  an  unimpea^diable  and  unalterabl 
text.  'Fo  add  to  the  Divine  word — to  regard  that  as  a  part 
the  inspired  volume,  whicli  its  Author  never  inserted  in  it,  i 
not  less  culpable  than  is  the  rejection  of  any  sentence  which  b 
essentially  a  part  of  it. 

Biblical  criticism  conducted  independently  on  all  party  hia 
guards  the  Divine  volume  against  additions  and  subtra(•tion^ 
against  the  mistakes  of  the  careless,  and  the  corruptions 
the  wilful.  Due  important  advantage  resulting  from  an  ac 
<|uaintan(<*  with  it,  is,  the  removal  of  our  doubts  in  rela 
lion  to  tlie  uncertainty  of  the  sacred  text.  We  know  tin 
extent  to  which  those  doubts  can  go  ;  we  know  that  ncitli*- 
the  authority,  nor  the  excellence  of  the  New’  Testament 
impairc'd  by  various  readings  ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  repj] 
for  the  time  ami  labour  devoted  to  this  study,  by  the  con^ 
deuce  in  the  Divine  records  with  which  it  inspires  us. 

It  is  always  with  regret  that  we  hear  that  the  mention  or  j 
various  reading  excites  alarm  in  any  man  ;  and  we  are  cspCdu 
grieved,  when  we  perceive  the  ministers  of  religion  disqiiK'^ 
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and  dismayed,  as  if  the  foundations  of  the  building  were 
shaken,  and  tlie  Oliurch  of  Christ  nodded  to  her  fall*  !  VVe  rc- 
eomniend  them  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  state  of  every 
critical  question,  and  to  furnish  themselves  with  competent 
skill  in  Biblical  Criticism,  that,  instead  of  betraying  their  fears, 
and*  manifesting  their  ignorance,  they  may  quit  themselves  as 
men,  and  he  strong  in  resisting  opponents,  and  in  defending 
friends.  In  apology  for  these  remarks  we  must  plead  their  ne¬ 
cessity,  as  taught  us  by  our  own  observations ;  and  wo  must 
further  insert  Dr.  jMarsh’s  thoughts  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject. 

‘  The  process  of  theological  study  is  undoubtedly  much  shortened, 
by  taking  for  granted  what  can  be  known  only  by  long  and  laborious 
investigation.  But  in  a  subject  so  important  as  that  of  religion, 
which  concerns  our  future  as  well  as  present  welfare,  no  labour  is 
too  great,  no  investigation  too  severe,  which  may  enable  us  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  truth  umnixed  with  falsehood — every  man,  wdio  is  set  apart 
for  the  ministry  should  consider  it  as  his  bounden  dut}^  to  study  with 
especial  care  that  primary  branch  of  Theology  the  criticism  of  the 
Bible. 

‘  By  cultivating  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  w’e  acquire  a  habit  of 
calm  and  impartial  investigation,  which  will  enable  us  to  enter  with 
greater  advantage  on  the  other  departments  of  Theology ;  we  learn 
to  discriminate  between  objects  apparently  alike,  but  really  distinct ; 
we  learn  to  sharpen  our  judgments,  and  correct  our  imaginations ; 
we  learn  to  think  for  ourselves,  without  blindly  trusting  to  bare  as¬ 
sertion,  w’hich  may  deceive,  but  can  never  convince.'  pp.  2,  3. 

The  Author  proceeds  to  state  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  an  ancient  work  ;  and  applies 
his  observations  on  these  subjects  to  the  Bible ;  cxamiiies  the 
principle  of  interpretation  as  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Home, 
and  as  asserted  by  Protestants  ;  and  corrects  the  notions  w  hich 
he  regards  as  erroneous.  VVe  trust  that  we  are  as  little  super¬ 
stitious  as  the  3largaret  Professor,  and  at  the  same  time  e([ually 
rational ;  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all  his  sentiments  on  the 
‘  Uetjula  Jidei^^  nor  do  we  fliink  that  he  has  given  us  the  full 
meaning  of  the  expression,  ‘  The  Bible  is  its  own  interpreter.’ 

In  tlie  1 4th  lecture,  Professor  Marsh  commences  his  remarks 
oil  the  interpretation  of  the  Bthle.  ^Flie^first  office  of 'an  inter¬ 
preter,  he  observes,  is  the  investigation  of  single  words  ;  for 
he  must  understand  the  elements  of  which  a  sentence  is  com  ¬ 
posed,  before  he  can  judge  of  tlieir  combinations.  The  object 
of  inquiry  in  this  connexion,  is,  the  notion  affixed  to  a  word  in 
any  particular  passage  by  the  author  of  a  Book  :  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  attend  our  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  words, 
arising  from  the  nature  of  tlie  subject,  and  the  language  of  dif- 
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ferent  authors,  arc  noticed  by  the  Professor,  lii  the  application 
of  his  remarks  to  the  Bible,  the  sources  from  \vhicli  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  llei)rew  language  is  derived,  are  described  : — i.  e. 
the  Chahlee  ainl  Syriac  Translations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Arabic  and  (Jlreek  versions,  and  the  Latin  vulgate.  In  this 
lecture,  the  Margaret  Professor  aj)pears  as  an  advocate  for  a 
revision  of  the  common  version,  and  gives  a  very  decided 
opiiiion  on  its  necessity,  foun<le<l  on  reasons  which  he  details.- 
‘  \V  e  cannot  possibly  pretend,’  he  declares,  ‘  that  our  aulho- 
‘  rized  version  does  not  re((uire  amendment.’  Our  own  senli- 
luents  on  this  subject  are  in  unison  with  the  Professor’s,  but, 
who  shall  revise  ?  The  lecture  concludes  with  exhortations  to 
the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures.  ‘  VVe  cannot  be  qualified 
*  for  tbe  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  till  we  understand  the  lan- 
‘  guages  of  the  Bible.’ 

In  the  next  lecture,  we  have  rules  given  us  for  the  interjire- 
tation  of  worils.  As  every  author  must  be  supposed  to  employ 
Huck  words,  for  the  conveyance  of  his  thoughts,  as  he  believes 
will  excite  in  his  rcavlers  the  name  thoughts,  the  tii'st  rule 
•obviously  ift,  to  ascertain  the  notion  ailixed  to  each  particular 
word  by  the  j)ersons  in  general  who  speak  (or  spoke)  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  it  exists.  Another  rule  is,  that  the  meaning  of 
a  word,  used  by  any  writer,  is  the  meaning  which  was  af¬ 
fixed  ti>  it  by  those  for  whom  he  immediately  wrote.  And  a 
third,  that  the  words  of  an  author  must  be  so  ex])lained,  as  not 
to  make  them  inconsiate nt  with  his  known  character,  his  known 
sentiments,  his  known  situation,  and  the  known  circumstances 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  wrote.  These  rules  are  exemplified 
in  ‘  the  chief  controversy  which  engaged  Uie  attention  of  St. 
‘  Paul !’  We  cannot  perceive  that  the  passages  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostle,  to  which  the  Professor  refers,  ‘  relate  solely  to 
‘  the  question,  whether  a  man  could  become  a  good  Christian 
^  without  remaining  or  becoming  a  Jew.’  Sed  non  his  locus. 

We  entirelv  agree  with  Dr.  3Iarsh,  that  we  must  understand 
an  inspired  wriicr,  or  we  shall  not  know  wiiat  his  propositions 
are  ;  and  that  the  propositions  of  such  a  writer  are  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  application  of  the  same  rules  which  we  employ 
to  understand  other  writers ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  the 
interpreter  who  explains  the  Bible  by  the  aid  of  reason  and 
learning,  will  always  be  liberal,  or,  that  intolerance  is  excluded 
from  a  Church  by  tbe  admission,  on  the  part  of  its  members, 
that  it  may  possibly  be  w  rong.  We  could  inform  the  Professor— 
‘  who  have  thought  it  an  imperious  duty  to  prev«^it  the  growth  ot 
‘  all  other  opinions  on  a  subject  so  important  as  religion.’  H** 
use.s  these  words  in  describing  the  principle  of  interpretation 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  enthusiasts ;  but  tlie> 
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havp  cortainly  boon  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Kiifi^lancl,  whose  Act  of  Uniformity  has  slain  its  thousands  ; 
and  the  various  attempts  to  enforce  it,  have  j)roved  as 
fatal  to  the  peace  and  lives  of  mankind,  as  the  assumc<l  infallibi¬ 
lity  of  the  Church  of  Home.  From  what  principle  did  the  cruel 
persecutions  in  the  reigns  of  Eli/ab(;th,  .lames  1  ,  Charles  I.  and/ 
Charles  11.  proceed  ?  The  rnlinj^  powers  of  the  Church  thought 
it  ‘  an  imperious  duty  to  ])revent  the^rowth  of  all  other  opinions’ 
than  their  own,  ‘  on  the  subject  of  relij^ion.’  We  entertain  very 
threat  respect  for  the  Marg’aret  Professor,  and  l^ive  him  credit  for 
i  iteii^rity  in  the  assertion  of  his  own  opinions:  but  we  cannot  allow 
liiin  tomake  that  essential  dilleren(*e  between  the  (’hurcli  of  Fiu^- 
land,  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  would  allot  bii^otry  and 
persecutinu^  principles  to  the  latter,  and  true  liberality  to  the 
former.  In  their  practice  they  have  but  too  much  resembled 
each  other.  The  Professor  maintains,  that  between  ‘  cannot 

Ir,’  as  claimed  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  ‘  does  not  err,’  as 
nusl  of  tho  Church  of  Ens^land,  there  is  an  important  dif- 
iice.  Now  we  should  be  "lad  to  decide  this  question  between 
two  t’hurches,  by  the  answer  which  the  Professor  mii;*ht 
p  to  our  question  in  relation  to  his  own  Church— ‘  She  does 
>t  err  — but  has  she  eeer  erred  ?  The  sense  of  our  liability 
TForj  if  felt  and  practically  regarded,  would  induce  mutual 
jearauce  in  all  our  ditterenees  ;  but  the  instructions  received 
n  the  faithful  records  of  History  prove,  that  the  most  "riev- 
otlences  against  charity  have  been  committed  by  men  who 
•e  neither  enthusiasts,  nor  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 

I  lead  us  to  express  our  devout  wish  that  the  means  of  em- 
yiii"  ‘  inquisitorial  power^  may  never  be  at  the  command  of 
ij^ionisls*  of  any  descrii)tion.  See  p.  50. 

The  next  division  of  the  lectures,  is  of  a  j)hilolo"ical  com- 
\ion  ;  in  which  the  Professor  adverts  to  the  formation  of  lan- 
12^0,  and  treats  of  the  literal  and  figurative  use  of  words. 
ero"lyphic  writiii",  by  which,  not  words,  but  objects,  are  re¬ 
sented,  could  not,  he  thinks,  have  led  to  the  invention  of 
fm,  which  represent,  not  the  objects,  but  the  sound  or  ut- 
ance  of  the  voices  -which  denotes  the--objects  *  letters  are 
iiply  expressive  of  sound,  and  w  ere  probably  su""ested  by  the 
ferent  forms  assumed  by  the  mouth  in  the  utterance  of  each 
Kjle  sound.  W  ords  which  ex|)ressed  objects  of  sensation, 
-resa""ested  by  the  objects  themselves ;  and  in  providiii"  words 
I  notions  acquired  by  reflection,  some  similitude  must  have 
sought  between  the  abstract  notion,  for  which  a  word 
wanted,  and  some  other  notion,  already  provided  with  a 
^rcl.  The  proper  or  imjiroper,  the  literal  or  grammatical, 
^  the  figurative  or  tropical,  senses  of  words  are  explained| 
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aiul  tho  constMjuencc's  of  cxplainins^  words  litcrnllyy  when  they 
are  used  Jiyurutirely^  are  exeniplitit'd  in  the  Transuhstanliation 
ol' the  Church -of  Koine,  and  the' Con*iuhslantiation  of  Luther. 


We  cannot  |>ay  t!n»  (^!nn\*ii  of  Knu^land  the  coinjiliinent  which 
she  receives  from  i)r.  iMarsh,  |).  71,  that  she  has  ‘  with  due 
‘  attention  to  that  Hij^urative  sl\ le,  so  fre{|uently  employed  hy  our 
‘  Saviour  on  oth(*r  occasions,  intt‘rprel<*d  his  words  “*  'riiis  is  my 
“  body” — “  I’his  is  my  i>lood'’ — ‘  hy  the  rules  of  analoii^v,  and  hv 
‘  the  dictates  of  common  sense,’  wiiile  the  strong*  and  uiKpialitied 
exj)ressioiis — "  'rh.e  Lody  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and 
‘  indeed  taken  and  received  hy  the  faitlifni  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,’ 
remain  in  her  fonnidaries.  'The  exemplification  of  ineta))hor 
and  simile,  with  which  the  lecture  conehuh's,  ini^ht  have  been 


spared.  It  certainly  possesses  the  prime  excellence  of  example — 
]»erspicinty  ;  hut  it  appeared  to  us  imditj^nihed  in  the  delivery, 
nor  is  it  an  t>niament  U,  the  printed  lectures. 

The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  lectures,  are  on  Allegory  ; 
wlilch  is  defined  ‘  an  interpretation  not  of  words,  hut  of  the 
‘  thinys  signijied  hy  the  words.’  Examples  of  it  are  cited  from 
the  Bible,  and  the  afiuse  and  injudicions  use  of  it  are  pointed  out. 
The  History  of  Allegorical  lnter[)retation.  a  mode  of  interpre¬ 
tation  wlacli,  it  is  said,  originated  with  the  Commentators  on 
Homer  in  tlui  latter  ages  of  (ilreeee,  is  given  to  us,  as  it  existed 
among  the  Jews  of  Ali‘xamlria,  the  (ireek  Fathers,  the  Mystics 
in  the  twelfth  eentiiry,  and  their  followers  in  more  modern 
times. 

The  last  lecture  concludes  with  some  observations  on  typical 
Interpretation  ;  ami  announces  the  subject  of  Prophecy  for  the 
next  series  of  h‘etnn‘s. . 

Dr.  Marsh  informs  us  that  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  has 
been  discovered  in  the  first  chapter  of  (lenesis. 

‘  The  interpreter  who  made  this  discovery,  was  himself  a  sove¬ 
reign  Pontiff,  and  one  who  exercised  that  supremacy  with  unlimited 
sway.  It  was  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  the  same  wlio  excommuni¬ 
cated  King  .lohn  of  England,  and  who  threatened  even  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.  Eor  this  purpose,  he  addressed  to  him  a  Latin 
Elpistle,  in  which  he  quoted  .fronj  the  rirst  chapter  of  Genesis,  the 
passage  relating  to  the  two  great  lights,  the  greater  light  to  rule  the 
day,  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night  \>y  these  two  lights,  said  he, 
are  meant  the  oHice  of  Pope  and  the  oiHcc  of  King  ;  by  the  greater 
liglit  is  meant  tlie  former  oHice,.  by  the  lesser  liglu  the  latter  office; 
so  that  as  the  light  which  rules  tlie  day,  is  superior  to  tlie  light  which 
rules  the  night,  the  dignity  of  Pope  is  superior  to  the  dignity  of 
King.’  p.  111. 

‘  The  luminaries,’  says  the  Professor,  in  exposing  the  ab^ur* 
dities  of  this  allegorical  interpretation,  ‘  should  have  been 
‘  transposed.  For  spiritual  dominion,  whether  exercised  by 
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‘  the  Pope,  or  by  those  >vho  renemble  him,  is  not  a  power  that 
‘  rules  the  dayy  but  a  power  that  rules  the  night."^  We  thank 
iiiin  for  this  remark. 

If  the  practice  of  spirhuali/iiu^  texts  of  Scripture,  of  e\- 
tractiiii^  meanings  from  tliem  which  they  were  never  iiiteiuled  to 
convey, — a  practice,  wliicli,  Dr.  IMarsh  Justly  observes,  places 
the  Hible  in  a  very  false  auJ  injurious  lii^ht, — were  less  rare 
than  it  is,  the  following  remarks  might  be  less,  seasonable  aiul 
necessary. 

‘  If  the  literal  or  grammatical  meaning  of  a  passage  may  lie  ex¬ 
changed  at  pleasure  for  an  allegorical  meaning,  the  meaning  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  will  he  involved  in  perfect  ambiguity  :  it  will  assume  as  many 
forms  as  the  fancies  of  interpreters  are  multiiarious.  In  grammaiical 
interpretation,  which  is  an  interpretation  of  UY>rr/.v,  there  are  certain 
rules  of  interpretation  from  wliich  we  cannot  depart.  But  allegorical 
interpretation,  which  is  an  interpretation  of  ilihigs,  is  subjected  to 
neither  rule  nor  limit.  As  soon  as  an  interpreter  has  learnt  what 
things  are  literally  signified  by  the  words  of  a  passage,  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do  than  to  let  loose  his  imagination  for  the  discovery  of  some 
other  things  which  may  resemble  the  things  literally  signified,  and  then 
those  oMer  things  will  at  once  be  onca///y  signified.  And  since 
the  same  thing  may  to  various  interpreters  suggest  various  resem¬ 
blances,  the  passage  may  have  as  many  allegorical  meanings,  as. 
there  arc  persons,  who  undertake  its  interpretation. — No  grammatical 
analysis,  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew  or  Greek,  no  knowledge  of  anti¬ 
quity,  no  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  circumstances,  either  of  the 
author,  or  of  his  original  readers,  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Such 

I  knowledge  is  wanted  only  for  interpretation  It  is  wanted 

i  only,  when  the  words,  which  we  interpret,  arc  destined  to  perform  the 
office,  for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  It  is  wanted  only, 
when  the  words  which  we  interpret,  arc  considered  as  signs 
to  the  reader  of  what  was  thought  by  the  author.  But  the  ex- 
\  [)ounder,  who  regards  them  as  passive  instruments  disposable  at  his 
;  oton  xoill,  and  wdio  employs  them,  as  machines  for  the  conveyance  of 
[  his  oxen  thoughts,  is  freed  at  once  from  the  shackles  which  bind  the 

I  grammatical  interpreter,  and  is  exempted  from  all  other  wants  than 
merely  that  of  know  ing  wdiat  is  best  adapted  to  his  oxvn  purpose.* 
pp.  104*,  110. 


Art.  X. — Select  Non-conformists*  Remains :  being  original  Sermon.s  of 
Oliver  Hey  wood,  Thomas  Jollie,  Henry  Newcome,  and  Henry 
Pendlebury,  selected  from  Manuscripts ;  with  Memoirs  of  the 
Authors,  compiled  mostly  from  their  private  Papers..  By  Richard 
Slate.  12mo.  pp.  38y.  Price  6s.  Bury  Printed.  .  Longman  > 
Hurst,  &c.  London.  1814. 

yillS  volume  bears  an  appropriate  title,  and  will  not  mate¬ 
rially  disappoint  the  expectation  which  it  excites.  It  is  a 
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jiUwsins:;-  apprn<li\  to  ^v]^at  lias  hoiMi  pnlilishccl  hy  tiicse  exccllcMit 
iiion,  and  to  the  aecouiUs  "hich  have  already  hocn  given  of 
tUoir  lives. 

Th  e  sermons  are  eiijhteen  in  nninher ;  several,  however,  are 
from  the  same  text.  'I  hey  are  of  nne(|nal  length,  and  of  varioin 
merit ;  sclectetl,  as  the  Editor  informs  ns,  either  froin  the 
orig'inals,  (in  the  hand  writing  of  the  authors,)  or  from  (ropii's 
taken  from  tlie  notes  of  tlie  minister,  or  at  the  time  of  deli¬ 
very.  'I'hey  exhibit,  oeeasionally,  a  qnaintness  of  phraseology, 
and  a  fimiliarity  of  illustration,  repulsive  to  modern  taste  :  tlu*se 
])ec;iridrities,  however,  characterize  the  jieriod  in  which  the  dis- 
i  ourses  wore  written  ;  and  it  is  only  transporting  ourselves  a 
c*entury  and  a  half  hack,  and  we  feel  perfectly  reconciled, 
both  to  the  stylo  and  the  manner.  ’I'hese  men  of  (iod  w<*re 

mighty  in  the  Scriptures,”  and  excelled  in  the  skill  of  apply¬ 
ing  them :  Icrvcnt  piety,  deep  e\j)crience  in  personal  reli¬ 
gion,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly,  and 
for  the  edification  of  helievers,  are  most'  obvious  in  these 
specimens  of  their  pulpit  exercises.  The  times  in  which  they 
lived,  emleared  the  (lospel  to  their  hearts  ;  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  danger,  in  which  they  were  frequently  placed, 
contributed  at  oiiec  to  elevate  tlieir  (hnotiou  as  Christians, and  to 
aid  their  success  as  ministers.  \v  e  envy  not  their  persecution  ; 
hut  who  does  not  admire  the  cHect  it  produced,  aiul  the  charac¬ 
ter  it  formed  r  ^Vho  does  not  wish  to  resemble  these  worthies 
in  the  enjoyment  thev  attained,  and  in  the  benefits  they  difiused  } 

But  the  biographical  parts  of  this  volume  will,  we  apprehend, 
bo  more  generally  interesting.  The  account  of  Oliver  Hey  wood 
is  given  most  in  detail,  and  contains  a  variety  of  incidents.  I'lie 
scene  of  his  early  lahonr.s  was  Coley,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Halifax  :  there  he  was  eminently  tiseful :  ami  there  commenced 
bis  severer  trials.  He  was  laudably  anxious  to  restore  the 
order  of  liie  (iosjiel,  ami  the  regular  observance  of  the  Loiifs 
Supper ;  but,  in  attempting  this  reform,  discrimination  of  cha¬ 
racter  was  m^cessarv,  and  many  were  ofiended.  Some  thought 
the  terms  of  communion  too  lax  ;  others  deemed  them  too  strict : 
and  hence,  the  very  persons  who  appeared  to  have  been 
benefited  by  his  ministry,  maintained  restb^ss  hostility  against 
him.  About  the  same  time,  a  series  of  political  events  raising 
a  ferment  in  his  congregation,  he  was  placed  in  tlie  most  diflicidt 
and  trying  situation.  ‘  31r.  Heywood,’  wc  are  tohl,  ‘was  too 
*  prudent,  and  knew  the  nature  of  his  olVice  too  well,  to  engage 
^  much  in  political  aiVairs ;  hut  his  s(Uitiments  were  known  to  be 
‘  in  favour  of  tlie  restoration  ami  means  the  most  artful,  and 
•sometimes  outrageous,  were  taken  to  ensnare  and  ruin  him.  He* 
Vecords,  with  much  fiH-‘iing,  the  treatment  he  received  even  troiu 
j/is  ju'ofesscd  friends. 


Sell'ci  \unconJorm!:tttf'  Itenutlnu. 

'I'lie  rostoratioii  of  Charles  11.  was  attended  witli  a  welcome, 
Imt  transient  calm  ;  for  that  monareli  hecomint^  tiie  ^perseemtor 

*  of  those  who  had  beeiimost  active  and  faithful  in  {dacint;;  him  on 

*  (he  throne,’  such  men  as  I  ley  wood  were  involved  in  the  de^jpest 
distress.  After  a  train  of  vexatious  occurrences, Mie  was  ejw'teil 
hv  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ;  in  a  few  weeks,  publicly  c.rco/n- 

in  the  church  at  Halifax.  We  forbear  to  induli;*e  in 
(lie  retlections  which  naturally  arise  from  a  proceedureso  unjust 
aiul  impolitic  Those  times  are  happily  past  ;  anil  the  spirit 
which  dis^raeeil  them  is  fled. 

Thoui;;h  silenced  by  human  authority,  this  man  of  (lod  felt 
(lie  obligation  of  a  hii»lu*r  command,’  and  continued  to  “  preach 
“  (he  word”  wherever  any  could  be  convened  to  lu'ar  it.  Pains 
and  penalties,  of  course,  awaited  him  ;  and  the  reader  will  par- 
(icipate  with  us  ic,  a  mixed  feclin*^  on  connectin'^  the  insults  he 
received  with  the  meekness  he  exemplilied.  'I'lie  cheerful  man- 
iior  in  which  he  took  the  spoilinsif  of  his  e^oods,  he  thus  expresses  : 

‘  I  was  lately  a  prisoner,  and  now  (lod  hath  honoured  me  with 
‘  the  loss  of  part  of  my  estati*  for  him  :  ’tis  welcome ; — welcome 
‘  prisons,  losses,  crosses,  reproaclK*s,  racks,  and  dieathi  tself,  if 
Mlic  Lord  call  me  to  it,  and  will  enable  me  to  endure  it  to  his 
‘  «lory.’  He  has  left  the  followini^  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  iisiiallv  spent  the  day  when  he  was  a  jirisoner  in 
\ork  Castle.  It  is  curious  and  interesting.  * 

‘  After  our  rising  we  kneeled  down,  and  I  went  to  prayer  with  my 
vife, — She  in  her  closet,  and  I  in  the  chamber,  went  to  secret  prayer 
alone. — Then  I  read  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament  while  I  took 
;  u  pipe  — Then  read  a  chapter  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  Poole’s 
Annotations. — Then  wrote  a  little  here,  (diary)  or  elsewhere — At 
Un  o’clock,  I  read  a  chapter,  and  went  to  prayer  with  my  wife,  as 
family  prayer; — Then  wrote  in  some  book  or  treatise  I  composed  till 
dinner. — After  dinner,  Mr.  Whitaker  and  I  read  in  turn,  for  an  hour, 
in  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments  of  Martyrs,  Latin  edition  — Then 
!  went  to  my  chamber,  if  my  w  ife  were  absent,  1  spent  an  hour  in 

IKcret  prayer, — God  helped  usually*  —  After  supper,  we  read  in  the 
book  of  martyrs — studied — w'ent  to  prayer— read  in  Baxter’s  Para¬ 
phrase  on  the  New  Testament  ’  p.  42. 

Twenty-one  years  after  his  ejectineut,  the  editor  informs  u», 
be  thus  writes : 


‘I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  my  refusing  subscription  and  confor- 
*uity  to  the  terms  enjoined  by  law',  for  the  exercise  of  my  public 
'linistry,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  taunts,  rebukes,  and  affronts  1 
had  from  men — the  weary  travels,  many  thousand  miles ; — the 

I‘;|zardous  meetings,  plunderings,  imprisonments; — the  exercise  of 
fiilth  and  patience  about  worldly  subsistence ;  —the  banishing  from 
house,  coming  home  with  fear  in  the  night,  &c.  which  are  the 
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least  part  of  my  affliction  under  this  dispensation,  for  banishing  from 
my  people  and  stopping  my  mouth,  have  occasioned  many  sad  temp, 
tations  and  discouragements,  lest  (iod  should  be  angry  with  me,  lay 
me  aside,  and  make  no  use  of  me: — notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  so 
fully  satisfied  in  my  conscience,  that  my  non  conformity  as  a  minister 
is  the  way  of  God,  and  I  have  so  much  peace  in  my  spirit,  that  what 
I  do  In  the  main  is  according  to  the  word ;  that  if  1  knew  of  all  these 
troubles  beforehand,  and  were  to  begin  again,  I  would  persist  in  this 
course  to  my  dying  day.’  p.  48,  49. 

Two  short  extracts  present  an  instructive  view  of  his  devotion 
and  diligence. 


‘  It  was  his  custom  when  he  had  chosen  a  text,  to  seek  divine  help 
by  prayer ;  and  when  he  could  not  succeed  in  his  studies,  as  he  de¬ 
sired,  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees.  If  he  met  w  ith  any  perplexing  or 
afflictive  circumstance,  he  went  and  told  God ; — This,”  says  he, 
is  my  old  remedy,  and  it  never  fails.”’ 

*  From  a  regular  account  which  he  kept,  it  appears,  that  from 
1G65  to  ITCK^  inclusive,  a  term  of  thirty-six  years,  of  which  sixteen 
only  w  ere  j^ears  of  liberty,  and  most  of  them  afler  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  sixty ;  he  preached  on  week  days,  SOOi  sermons,  kept 
fast  da^^s,  S09  thanksjjjiving  days,  and  travelled  in  his  master's  service 
S  1,345  miles,  besides  his  regular  work  on  Lord’s  days.’ 


It  would  protract  thii>  article  to  undue  length,  to  insert  any 
particulars  of  the  lives  of  the  other  excidlent  men  wlio  are  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  volume  before  us.  Already  our  readers  will  he  able 
to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  its  contents.  The  Editor 
closes  an  appropriate  preface,  with,  a  ipiotatiou  from  the  late  i)r. 
John  Tavior,  of  Norwich,  whose  testimony  is  the  more  valua])le, 
as  the  Doctor’s  religious  sentiments  diu  not  accord  with  (he 
views  of  these  men.  ‘  Such  were  the  fathers,  the  first  formers 
‘  of  the  disseutiniT  interest;  and  you  here  in  Laneashire  had  a 
*  large  share  of  those  burning  and  shining  lights.  'Fhose  who 
‘  knew  tiiem  not,  mightdespise  them,  but  your  forefatliers,  wiser 
^  and  less  prejudieed,  estoemc<l  them  highly’  in  love  for  their 
‘  w  ork’s  sake.  \  on  were  onee  hap))y  in  your  \eiccomcs\  your 
^  «7oi/’e.v,  yo!ir  /fcf/icoor/.v,  iVc.  who  left  ail  to  follow  Christ ; 
^  but  Providence  cared  for  them,  and  they  had  ijreat  comfort  in 
‘  their  ministerial  services.  The  presence  and  blessing  of  (iixi 
‘  apj»earcd  in  their  assemblies,  and  attended  their  labours. — Ltl 
‘  mv  soul  for  ever  he  w  iiii  the  souls  of  these  men  !’ 
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Art.  X.  The  Prophec?/  of  Fzekicl  concerning  Gn^ne,  ihc  last 
Sen'on'  of  the  Cmtrch^  his  Invasion  of  It  os,  his  Discomfiture, 
ami  f  nal  Fall;  Examined,  ami  in  part .  Illustrated.  Hy  (irunville 
Penn,  Esq.  fcap.  Svo.  pp.  liv.  17.5.  price  6s.  Murray.  1811, 

IT  is  not  surprisiny;  (hat  (he  extraordinary  occnrrc  iices  of  (l»e 
^  last  twenty-live  vt'ais,  should  have  excited  an  nnnsnal  at- 
UMition  to  those  sacred  pnqilieeies  ^vhieh  ndate  to  the  designs 
of  IVoviilenee  in  what  are  called  thv  Itttfor  dtnfs.  'I’he  woiuler 
rather  is,  that  the  excitement  has  not  heen  more  geiu'ral  ;  ami 
that  a  greater  nnmher  ot  men,  posses.sed  ol  the  requisite  learn¬ 
ing,  ami  knowledge  ol’  antiquity,  have  not  ilirecteci  their  minds 
to  the  ohservation  of  Ihc  sijfns  of  the  liincs^  and  diwoteil  their 
tdeiits  to  the  elneidatiiin  of  the  se  ohsenre  subjects  :  particularly, 
that  so  few  among  the  ministt'rs  of  religion  have  given  their 
oaniest  attention  to  these  mattcus.  And  onr  surprise  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  consiih'ration  that  by  a  din’ct,  or  implied  com- 
inaiul,  attention  to  them  is  made  a  duty,  and  we  are  not  left 
without  enconragement  to  hope,  that  it  will  not  be  unrewardcfl ; 
and,  that,  in  some  (h'grei',  the  (Miristian’s  success  in  discerning 
(he  accomplisinnent  of  the  word  and  jiromises  of  (lod,  will  be 
in  projioi  tion  to  the  attention  and  w  atehfidness  which  he  shall 
oxoreise  ;  partienlarly  vvluui  those  jiarts  of  projdicey  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  events  (hat  are  to  be  (he  more  imimuliat*'  precursors 
ofthe  earning  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  are  to  receive  their 
acccinplishment. 

h  was  said  to  Oanif;.,  Shut  up  tiie  xvords,  and  seal  the 
‘‘book,  even  to  (he  lime  of  the  eiu*  :  many  shall  run  to  and 
and  kmnvledge  shall  be  increased.''  And  .Icsus  f'hrist 
'aid,  (liuke  xxi.  •8—31)  Wlien  tiicsc  things  begin  to 
“coUiC  lo  j)a.^s,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads;  for  your 
‘Toilenqnivin  tlraweth  nigh.  And  lie  spake  to  them  a  jiarahle  ; 

“  Boliold  the  lig-tree,  and  all  the  trees  :  when  they  now  shoot 
‘‘forth,  ve  see  and  know  of  your  own  selves,  that  summer  is 
“(low  nigli  at  hand.  So  likewise  ye,  wiicn  ve  see  these  things 
‘‘come. to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  (lod  is  nigh  at 
“band."  If  we  allow  that  ysvea,  (generation,)  in  the  following 
ver'^e,  signifies  natioh,  (Hie  Jemish  nufianj  as  it  do(?s  in  I^hil. 

•  la,  and  not  that  at/c,  as  has  generally —jierhaps  erroneously 
been  understood,  then  onr  Lord  is  certainly  speaking  of  those 
•liieulav  nufma  for  which  Christians  of  this  mature  age  of  the 
l  urch  oughr  to  he  looking  with  xvatchfnl  care.  And  though 
^/ect  cerfoitilif  concerning  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  pro- 
ies  may  net  he  attainable,  till  their  full  completion,  yet,  by 
ous  investigation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  them  with  past 
passing  events,  additional  light  may  be  struck  out,  and 
‘’iKient  information  gained,  to  sbexv  jr/icrc  we  are,  to  rouse 
careless,  and  to  increase  the  watchfulness  of  the  servants  of 
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Christ,  that  he  may  not  ‘‘find  them  sleeping,”  and  “ ap- 
“  point  them  a  portion  with  the  hyppoerites.” 

It  is  well  observed  by  iVlr.  Lowth  in  his  Comment  on  Daii. 
xii.  4  :  ‘  The  nearer  the  time  approaches  for  the  final  aceom- 
‘  plishment  of  the  prophecy,  the  more  light  shall  men  have  for 
‘  understanding  it ;  for  the  gradual  completion  of  this,  and 
‘  other  prophecies,  shall  direct  observing  readers  to  form  a 
‘judgment  concerning  those  particulars,  which  are  yet  to  he 
‘  fulfilled  b'rom  hence  we  may  observe  the  reason  of  the  oh- 
‘  scurity  of  several  prophecies  in  Scripture;  and  it  may  be 
‘  observed,  that,  generally,  those  prophecies  are  most  obscure, 
‘the  time  of  whose  completion  is  farthest  off.  For  the  same 
‘  reason,  in  interpreting  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  latter 
‘  times  of  the  world,  the  judgment  of  the  latter  writers  is  to 
‘  be  preferred  before  that  of  the  ancients,  because  the  moderns  i 
‘  living  nearer  the  times  when  the  events  were  to  be  fulfilled 
‘  had  surer  marks  to  guide  them  in  their  expositions.’  And, 

‘  according  as  we  gather  up  the  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse, 

‘  in  a  successive  completion,’  says  L)r.  Burnet,  ‘  we  see  how, 

‘  by  degrees,  we  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  conclusion  of 
‘  all.  But  till  some  of  these  enlightening  prophecies  be  accom- 
‘  plished,  we  are  as  a  man  that  awakes  in  the  night ;  alt  is 
‘  dark  about  him,  and  he  knows  not  how  far  the  night  is  spent; 

‘  but  if  he  watch  till  the  light  appears,  the  first  glimpses  of  that 
‘  will  resolve  his  doubts.  VVe  must  have  a  little  patience,  and, 

‘  1  think,  but  a  little,  still  eyeing  those  prophecies  of  the  re- 
‘  surrectiun  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  depression  of  Anti- 
‘  christ ;  till,  by  their  accomplishment,  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
‘  clouds  begin  to  change  their  colour.  Then  we  shall  be 
‘  to  make  a  near  guess,  when  the  sun  of  righteousness  wil 
‘  arise. — So  much  for  prophecies.  There  are  also  signs,  whicl 
‘  are  looked  upon  as  forerunners. of  the  coming  of  our  Saviour 
‘  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  direction  how  to  judge  ot  tlu 
‘  distance,  or  approach,  of  that  great  day.’  It  is  the  dnty  o 
Christians  to  endeavour  to  understand  the  writings  of  the  pro 
jdiets,  and  carefully  to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times ;  an( 
there  is  soim*  ground  to  hope,  that  the  result  of  attention  to  tlii 
duty,  will  be  such  as  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  tk 
edification  of  the  Christian  Church. 

That  the  opinions  and  explanations  of.  those  who  undertak 
to  illustrate  the  prophecies,  are  various,  is  nothing  more  tlia 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  tli 
dillerent  degrees  of  ability  employetl,  and  the  variety  of  light 
in  which  objects  are  viewed  ;  but,  where  men  engage  in  tlu"" 
iiK^uiries  from  pious  motive.s,  and,  apparently,  with  good  ni 
tentions,  observing  the  rules  of  modesty  and  fair  argunieni 
they  are  entitled  to  respect ;  and  how  much  soever  we  nia 
dissent  from  their  opinions,  and  disapprove  of  their  explii_ 
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iiations ;  yet,  to  censure  severely  would  be  a  violation  of  tlie 
lulour  which  is  due  from  one  erriii"  mortal  to  another.  So, 
despair  of  ever  beiiii'  “  able  to  come  to  the  kiiowledi^e  of  the 
trutli,”  because  opinions  are  discordant,  would  betray  i^no- 
faiice  of  the  history  of  knowieds^e  of  every  kind,  and  as  it 
v^jUTts  the  s^reatest  and  most  interestiui^  concerns.  Even 
hell  tiou  said,  “  Let  there  be  light meridian  brightness 
ill  not  at  once  spring  forth  from  eternal  night,  but  the  light 
as  still  mingled  with  darkness. — “  And  God  saw  the  light 
that  it  was  good,  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ess/’ — Let  us  look  back  to  former  times.  As  it  respects  re- 

tffious  knowledge  in  general,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  mean - 
i;T  of  the  inspired  prophecies,  in  particular,  “  darkness  covered 
the  earth,  and  thick  darkness  the  people but  “  Goil  saiil. 
Let  there  be  light  !”  And  though  much  darkness  is  still 
[iiii«;led  with  the  light,  yet  it  has  been  separating,  and  accu- 
iilating,  and  shining,  more  and  more — and,  during  the  last 
iiret*  hundred  years,  with  an  accelerating  rapidity  ;  nor  can 
e doubt  that  He,  who  gave  to  the  world  the  word  of  pro- 
lieiy,  w  ill  make  the  light  shine,  for  its  full  illustration,  to  the 
fleet  day. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  those,  who  wisli  ‘  to 
frown  do v>n’  all  attempts  to  explain  the  sacred  prophecies,  by 
iiiparing  them  with  passing  events,  especially  with  such  as 
ve  lately  surjirised  the  world.  For  though  we  pretend  to  no 
it  skill  in  the  lore  of  prophecy,  yet,  as  Christians,  we  are, 
mid  to  believe,  that  those  which  have  reference  to  the  great 
mmmatiOHy  will  be  realized  ;  but  whether  in  this  age,  or  in 
mother,  it  is  not  for  us  to  know  with  certainty.  It  is  neither 
nor  censurable,  that  men,  in  such  times  as  the  pre- 
if  they  “  believe  with  the  heart,”  should  turn  their  atten- 
%  with  unusual  seriousness,  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies, 
i  be  expecting  some  extraordinary  result.  Although  the 
rciful  abatement  of  the  rage  of  war,  and  the  sudden  and 
>‘|)ected  attitude  which  the  man  of  sin  has  assumed  ;  the 
'tis  that  are  making  to  restore  to  vigour  his  declining  power, 
that  part  which  the  resUired  mqnarchs  are  again  taking' in 
^our  of  superstition  and  spiritual  despotic,  may  seem  to 
;'Wy  those  expectations  of  good,  which  have  been  enter- 
‘  '^d ;  yet,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  we  are  not  prepared 
controvert  the  opinion,  which,  in  despite  of  some  appear- 
is  held  fast  by  many,  that  the  time  is  come,  when  there 
be  no  pernuinent  peace  for  the  nations,  while  the  Usurper 
U|)  Jjiis  head,  and  is  suffered  to  domineer  over  conscience  ; 
■'C'  nettled  rest,  till  “  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate 
^  taken  away.”  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  are  still  in 
political  horizon  of  many  of  the  khigdoms  of  Europc7 
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thrt'atonin^  appearances  :  (^lu  isteinUnn  in  ^I'neral  presents  v 
varies!  a  seem*  ol*  nnnsiial  irooil,  ami  ol  ferment ini»;  evil,  tli 
that  Chri^tian  innst  rellect  hut  litth*,  ^viio  lias  no  apprehension 
that  the  lajise  of  a  icw  years  may  hrini;’  ahont  very  extraonlinar 
chanties.  If  there  were  reasons,  sercHiy  or  eighty 
for  Dr.  Hartley  to  say,  that  ‘  i;Tnnmerim^s  of  ihediiv  i 

‘  Christ’s  second  (  omino-  h«*ti'an  tiieii  to  shine  in  the  hearts  ofai 
‘  those  who  studied  and  de*lii»hted  in  tin*  uonl  and  works  i 
‘  God  there  are  surely  s(ront»ei*  reasons  to  induce  the  Clii> 
tians  of  this  a«^e  to  conclude,  that  “  thcnit;*ht  is  far  spent,  iln 
“  the  day  is  at  hand.” 

But,  although  w(*,.  are  far  from  beinti^  inclined  to  disconnii 
nance  attem])ts  to  illustrate  the  ])rophecies,  and  not  at  all  jKt 
<lisposed  to  hunt  after  somethinsj^  to  censure  ;  ])articularly  ii 
a  work  like  that  b(*fore  us,  which  treats  on  subjects,  thi’ 
while  they  possess  considerable  interest,  are  amonji;  the 
<liflicult,  satisfactorily  to  illustrate  ; — yet  censure,  how  piinfii 
soever  it  may  be,  is  sometimes  a  duty.  When  writers  on  tii. 
Prophecies  appear  to  have  taken  no  care  to  ^uard  their  i\m\ 
against  the  ludiallowed  and  jierverting  influence  of  jiGliikt 
opinions  and  prejudices,  and  seem  to  labour  more  for  the  suj' 
port  of  a  party  cause  than  faithfully  to  illustrate  the  word* 
God — whatever  side  they  may  take,  even  though  the  bettor- 
they  merit  rebuke.  When  such  a  jiroduction  comes  under  »v,it 
consideration,  or  others  that  may  evidently  aj>])ear  to  benotonlt 
the  mere  illusions  of  fancy,  hut  calculated  at  once  both  td  l  a 
astray,  and  to  excite  prejudice  against  the  sacred  proplietl* 
themselves — amt  especially  when  calculateil  to  provoke  un¬ 
christian  war  ; — to  express  our  opinion,  without  reserve,  is  j 
duty  which  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  dischari^e  i 
the  best  of  our  abilities. 

This  feeling  of  duty  has  been  ])artly  excited  by  tiie  penba 
of  51  r.  Penn’s  book,  concerning  Gog^  or  Gogue,  as  he  writ 
it.  For  though  there  are  some  things  in  his  Jlhtstraiioi' 
which,  if  they  do  not  prejudice  us  in  favour  of  his  judgenieiU  i 
the  use  and  ap])lication  of  his  materials,  do  credit  to  his  rcail 
ing  and  diligence,  and  may  be  perused  with  advantage 
those,  who  know  how  to  se])arate  “  the  chaff  from  the  wheat;] 
yet  we  think  the  Author  altogether  wrong  in  his  a])plieat! ' 
of  the  prophecy  which  he  att(*mpts  to  illustrate,  and  that  !' 
book  is  calculated  to  mislead  in  a  matter  of  more  conseqikin 
than  may  at  first  appear.  We  think  that  an  eager  desire  li 
establish  a  favourite  notion,  has  im])elled  him  to  break  throng i 
or  leap  over,  all  the  mounds  of  solnT  interpretation  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  induced  him  so  to  explain  and  apply  Iho  |»r 
jihecy,  as  to  furnish  infirit  ls  with  weapons  of  otfence,  and  sa;.' 
the  foundations  of  the  principal  pillar  that  siipjiorts  tlie  proof  vi 
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the  inspiration  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  in  general.  For  if  the 
|)ro)>liecies  possess  such  ductility^  they  may  mean  any  thing  or 
nothing,  Just  as  ingenuity  may  please  to  treat  them. 

The  idea  that  has  been  entertained  respecting  and  the 

land  of  Magog,  hy  jiuUeious  interpreters,  is,  that  Oog  is  the 
prince  of  the  country  called  the  land  of  Magog ;  that  this 
land  lies  far  to  the  north  of  Palestine ;  and  that  the  country, 
ahich  the  associated  nations  are  to  invade,  is  Palestine.  Ma- 
ffos;  is,  hy  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  Eustathius,  St.  Jerom, 
and  'riieodorct,  placed  far  in  the  north,  and  esteemed  the  father 
o( the  Scythia nf(,  that  dwelt  on  the  east  or  north-cast  of  the 
Enxine  sea.  It  is  probable,  according  to  the  notion  of  thq 
Arabivins,  that  Gog  and  3iagog,  formerly  inhabited  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  that  they  were  known  to  the 
ancients  by  this  name.  This  nation  is  umpiestionably  famous 
ill  antiquity  ;  and  there  is  reason  for  imagining,  that  tliey  were 
sonic  of  the  Scythians,  and  confounded  among  the  (Jreat  and 
Little  Tartars,  and  perhaps  among  the  Moscovites,  and  other 
nortiien  peojde.  See  Well«’s  Geog.  of  the  Old  and  New  'Test, 
vol.  T.  p.  160.  Rees’s  Cyclop,  and  Calmct’s*  Diet.  Art.  Goo. 

That  by  the  Gog  of  Ezekiel,  tlie  Prince  of  the  land  of  Magog 
is  intended,  and  not  a  people,  seems  plain  ;  as  it  does  also  that 
this  land  of  Magog  comprehended  Ros,  Meshech,  and  Tubal. 
And  if  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture  on  this  subject,  we  should 
suppose  that,  in  very  ancient  times,  Gog  was  the  common  name 
of  the  leaders  or  kings,  of  some  very  numerous,  povverfid,  and 
warlike  horde  or  hordes  of  Scythians,  descendants  of  3! agog, 
the  second  son  of  Ja])hct,  who  were  the  terror  of  their  more 
southern  neighbours,  as  Pharaoh  was  the  common  name  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  Cipsav,  of  the  Roman  emperors.  And 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  what  is  now^  read  Agag  in 
Xunib.  x\iv.  7.  is  a  corrujition,  and  should  be  read  Gog,  as  in 
the  Sepfuagint  Version,  tlie  Suinaritan  Text,  and  the  Greek 
Text  of  Symniachus,  (sec  Poll.  Synop.  in  loc.)  it  is  likely  that, 
in  the  days  of  IMoses,  this  was  the  common  name  of  the  princes 
of  some  jiow  erful  people, — so  powerful,  that  to  say  the  King 
of  Israel  f  Darid,  or  ratlier,  tlie  Messiah)  should  be  higher 
ihon  (io(i,  or,  exalted  orer  Goo,  was  to  say  every  thing  ex¬ 
pressive  of  power  and  of  exteniuve  doiniiiTon!  Hence,  the  chief 
of  the  host,  who,  in  the  latter  days,  is  to  come  from  the  same 
quarter  against  the  land  of  Israel,  is  thus  denominated.  The 
Very  name  also  migdit  become  proverbial :  and  thus,  joossibly, 
in  Rev.  xx.  Gog  and  Magog  are  to  be  taken  allegorically,  IJnr 
^'uch  princes  and  powers  as  are,  in  the  last  days,  to  unite  to 
persecute  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  oppose  the  new  order  of 
llfuigs  wiiich  is  to  follow  the  destruction  of  the  Beast  and  the 
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False-pvophet.  We  say,  possihhf  ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  iinprn- 
bable,  that  these  enemies  will  proceed  from  the  same  regions;-, 
Pos,  3ioftc^  Toholy  Gomcry  &e.  ;  i.  e.  Russia,  3loscovv, 
Tobolski,  Gennany,  &c.  And  if  the  Gog  of  John  be  the  same 

the  Gog  of  Kzekiel,  which  seems  probable  from  the  place, 
which  his  invasion  occupies  in  the  two  series  of  prophecy,  it 
must  be  so  ;  for  Ezekiel  certainly  determines  that  this  tyrant  is 
to  come  from  the  north  quarter. 

But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  IVnn’s  book.  Ilis  ideas  of  Gotj 
and  his  company  are  peculiar.  According  to'  him,  l3uonapartc, 
is  Gogue  ;  Fi*ance,  is  the  land  of  Magogue  ;  Russia,  latch 
the  scene  of  invasion,  is  the  land  of  /srael;  and  the  Russians 
and  Muscovites,  God’s peop/e  Israel^  whom  he  sent  into  cap- 
tirity  for  their  iniquity^  and  ‘again  gathered  to  their  own 
land,  and  poured  his  Spirit  upon  them!! — The  reader  mav 
W'ell  be  surprised.  And  what  must  greatly  increase  the  surpris**, 
is,  that  this  wonderful  discovery  was  not  made  by  ‘  one  of  hh 
*  Majesty’s  Preachers,  at  Whitehall,’  but  by  Granville  Penn, 
Esq,! — Yet,  as  it  was  in  that  quarter  that  the  discovery  was 
made,  that  the  French  Republic  yi?iS  the  Antichrist  and  f/rc 
Beast  with  ten  horns,  which  all  good  Christians  ought  to  unite 
to  destroy,  we  fear  that  Mr.  P.  will  not  be  considered  as  en¬ 
titled  to  enjoy,  exclusively,  the  whole  honour  of  the  dis¬ 
covery. 

The  Author,  in  his  Preface,  very  pro]>crly  endeavours  to 
impress  the  readers  with  the  idea  that  the  long  time,  (Matt.  xxv. 
10.)  which  was  to  elapse  between  the  first  appearance  of  onr 
Lord  to  found  his  Church,  and  his  second  and  final  appearing, 
to  bring  it  to  its  conclusion  upon  earth,  may  reasonably  be  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  approaching  its  close.  ‘  But  what  was  signified,’ 
he  says,  ‘  or  implied  to  us  by  a  long  time,  or  how  were  we  to 
‘  understand  the  character  of  long  or  shoti,  with  reference  to  the 
‘  duration  of  this  present  dispensation  r’ 

‘  To  satisfy  this  most  natural  and  reasonable  inquiry,  we  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  only  rule  of  judgment  which  the  case  can  receive ; 
yet  it  is  a  rule  pregnant  with  the  most  weighty  instruction : 
the  entire  measure  of  one  dispensation  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  religion. 
By  this  rule  our  reason  is  not  ordy  authorized,  but  directed,  to  form 
a  probable,  that  is,  the  best  judgment,  of  what  is  long  or  short,  with 
respect  to  the  measure  of  God*s  dispensations  of  religion  to  man.  Ihf 
dispensation  of  the  Law,  which  immediately  preceded  this  under 
which  we  now  submit,  continued  about  1500  years,  from  first  to 
last ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  measure  of  time,  it  w  as  pronounced 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  antiquated,  and  ending  through  age,  (Heb. 
viii.  13. )  Since  that  period,  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  has  subsist¬ 
ed  above  12(X)  years.  If,  therefore,  we  had  no  other  indication  w  here¬ 
by  to  form  a  probable  judgment  of  the  present  age  of  the  Christian 
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fensationt  we  ought,  upon  every  principle  of  sound  reason  and 
moral  ev  idence,  (such  as  we  are  enjoined  by  our  Lord  always  to  use,) 
to  entertain  a  very  strong  suspicion,  that  the  Christian  dispensation 
must  now  have  lasted  nearly  the  whole  compass  of  time  for  which  it 
was  originally  decreed.  The  induction  which  reason  is  bound  td 
draw  is  this  ;  that  it  is  probable  a  general  proportion  holds  between  the 
ixvo  occasions ;  and  consequently,  as  the  latter  has  already  reached^ 
and  somewhat  exceeded,  the  rule  or  measure  of  the  former,  that  an 
increased  probability  thence  arises,  that  it  has  advanced  exceedingly 
near  its  termination.*  pp.  ix — xii. 

We  wish  all  that  follows  were  as  much  to  the  purpose  as 
this. 

After  his  Preface,  the  Author  commences  his  argument  with 
Preliminarfi  lUmtrationSy  which  occupy  seventy-live  pages. 
These  are  followed  by  his  new  translation  of  the  38th  and  39th 
chapters  of  Ezekiel^  and  some  very  brief  Notes  and  Illustra- 
Hons,  which  occupy  seventy-five  pages  more :  a  Conclu¬ 
sion,  containing  some  replies  to  objections,  terminates  his  work. 
His  Preliminary  Illustrations  are  comprised  chielly  in  sereii 
sections,  the  Introduction  to  which  will  convey >to  the  reader  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  design  of  the  work. 

‘  I  proceed  to  contemplate  the  astonishing  scene,  wliich  the  Master 
of  the  world  has  at  length  begun  to  reveal,  for  the  consolation  and 
encouragement  of  his  Church.' 

‘  This  stupendous  scene  unfolds  a  new  evidence,  conclusive  and  com¬ 
plete,  of  the  harmonious  correspondence  betw^een  the  prophetical 
signals,  and  the  actual  events  which  the  Christian  world  is  called  to 
witness.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  “  Christian  ^  Survey,^*  that 

i it  was  foreknown  by  the  Iloly  Spirit,  and  universally  believed  by  the 
primitive  Christian  Church,  that  a  new  and  personal  power,  or  po~ 
ientate, — a  puissant  Sovereign,  and  mighty  Conqueror — would 
suddenly  arise  out  of  the  ;'ourth  and  last,  or  Roman  Empire,  in  its 
latest  age ;  which  personal  potver  would  obtain  the  most  exalted 
eminence,  and  most  extensive  dominion,  among  the  nations  of  the 
Christian  Church,  even  in  the  very  age  of  his  origin,  or  infancy ; 
hut,  nevertheless,  that  in  that  same  incipient  age,  he  would  as  sud¬ 
denly  fall  from  his  eminence,  and  be  disastrously  and  disgracefully 
stripped  of  l^is  dominion.  Tliis  power,  the  belief  of  whose  eventual 
I  arrival  in  the  world,  the  primitive*  Christian*  Church  uniformly  enter¬ 
tained  as  an  article  of  its  faith,  was  characterized  by  that  Church  by 
the  general  denomination  of  Antichrist.* 

I  ^  If  we  now  proceed  further,  and,  with  a  mind  freed  from  every 
jobstructing  prejudice,  or  prepossession,  compare  Revelations,  ch. 
Ixvii.  11 — 14^  ^itlj  qIi^  xix.  11 — 21.  and  both  of  them  with  ch.  xx. 
j<^9.  and  if  we  compare  the  two  last  of  these  passages  with  Ezekiel f 
jch.  xxxix.  1,  17 — 20.  we  shall  perceive  that  the  same  new  and  ulti- 
jtaate  power  is  designated  in  those  two  prophecies  by  the  proper  ap-* 
■illation  of  rnr,  Gog,  or  Gogue  ;  and  that  the  nations,  over  which 
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he  should  exercise  his  dominion,  are  distinguished  the  general 
proper  name  of  May«y,  Magog,  or  Maoogue.  The  afflictions  which 
the  Church  should  experience  from  Ihis  potver,  were  to  constitute 
its  last  persecutions,  previous  to  its  final  and  proximate  triumph.* 

pp.  8—10. 

In  section  the  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the  title  or 
address  of  the  prophecy.  According  to  the  common  English 
translation,  it  is  addressed  to  Gogj  the  chief  Prince  of  Me- 
shech  and  Tubal ;  but  the  first  translators,  (the  70)  he  re¬ 
marks,  who  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  rendered 
this  passage  with  a  very  notable  and  essential  diflference;  viz. 
rnr,  POS,  MEXOX,  xa»  ©OBEA.  Gogue,  the  chief  of 

Ros,  Mesoch,  and  Thobel.  ‘  The  difference  between  the 
^  two  interpretations,’  the  Author  rightly  observes,  ‘  turns  upon 
^  this  one  point.  The  Hebrew  word  Roshy  or  RoSy  used 
^  as  an  appellative  noun,  signifies  indeed  heady  chief  y  or  prince  ; 
‘  but  the  ancient  Jews  were  sensible  that  in  this  place,  it  was 
‘  not  an  appellative  noun,  but  sl  proper  name ;  and  they  tliere- 
*  fore  rendered  it  by  the  proper  name  Ros.’  p.  15.  With  thr 
Greek  interpretation,  which  unites  these  three  proper  nouns  in 
the  title  of  the  prophecy,  the  learned  generally  agree. 

In  section  the  secondy  the  inquiry  is — What  nations  are  sig¬ 
nified  by  those  three  proper  names?  And  this  inquiry  the 
Author  investigates  w  ith  ability,  and  determines,  Ave  think,  very 
satisfactorily.  Ros  signifies  the  Rhossi  or  Russians ;  Me- 
SHECH  or  Mosc,  signifies  the  Moschiy  or  Moscoriies  ;  Tibai, 
Thobel  or  Tobly  designates  a  people,  whose  capital  city  ii* 
called  Tobolsk,  so  called  from  a  river  in  its  neighbourhood, 
named  Tobol  from  ancient  times.  These  are  the  Siberians. 

But  a  most  important  matter  still  remains  for  detennination. 
Does  the  word  Nasi,)  which  precedes  Ros,  and  which 

our  translators  render  chief  y  and  the  Greek  interpreter 
signify  chief  y  princcy  or  rider  ?  As  it  Avould  quite  overset 
Mr.  P.’s  scheme  of  interpretation  to  admit  that  this  most  fre¬ 
quent  meaning  of  the  word,  is  its  meaning  here,  he  sets  himself 
in  sect.  111.  to  look  out  for  some  other,  that  may  better  com¬ 
port  with  his  ideas,  than  this  which  makes  Gog^  prince  of 
RoSy  Meshechy  and  Tubaly  instead  of  France ;  and  as 
Nasoy  is  a  very  prolific  root,  it  is  the  more  easy  to  be 
suited.  Dr.  Taylor  enumerates  eight  significations  of  this  root : 
the  most  common  notion  connected  Avith  the  words  derived 
from  it,  is,  that  of  bearing y  lifting  upy  ascending y  exalting^ 
Sac.  and  hence  it  occurs  in  about  140  places  in  Scripture,  to 
signify  a  princCy  ruier,  governor^  and  captain ;  and  in  three 
or  four  places  it  signifies  cloudsy  or  vapours;  but  the  word? 
used  in  this  jirophecy  to  signify  a  storm  and  a  cloud,  and  to 
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which  Mr.  P.  refers  in  confirmation  of  liis  conjecture  that  it 
should  here  be  rendered  cloudy  are,  we  should  remember,  very 
different  words.  l^iit,  having  settled  that  the  word  which 
precedes  Uos  means  a  cloudy  and  not  princcy  he  makes  *  tlie 
‘  true  title  of  this  wonderful  prophecy  to  stand  at  length  thus 
^  lucidly  exposed  : — Gooi  e,  of  the  land  of  MayoguCy  the  cloud 
‘  of  Ros,  Mosc,  and  Tobl.’  p.  29.  But  supposing,  for  a 
moment,  that  this  word,  as  here  used,  does  signify  a  cloud ; 
vet,  seeing  that  a  cloud  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to 
signify  a  great  multitude; — They  shall  fly  as  the  clouds  ; — • 
A  cloud  of  witnesses ; — might  not  another  expounder  of  the 
prophecy,  whose  hypothesis  might  require  it,  make  the  true 
title,  in  plain  English,  to  stand  thus :  Goo,  of  the  land  of 
M  Ac.oG,  the  ivirLTiTUDE  of  Ros,  Meshecii,  and  Tubal; 
understanding  by  the  cloud  of  Ros,  &c.  the  multitude  that 
iroy  should  assemble  from  the  different  provinces,  or  military 
governments  of  his  empire  ?  However,  we  are  better  .satisfied 
with  the  interpretation  generally  received  by  the  bast  critics, 
Goy,  of  the  land  of  Mayogy  Chief  of  RoSy  Moschy  and 
ToboL 

In  his  fourth  and  flfth  sections y  he  considers  the  regions 
or  nations  from  which  the  invading  host  was  to  proceed.  ‘  The 
‘  prophet  informs  us,’  he  says,  ‘  that  they  should  consist  of 
‘  Magogue,  in  chief,  with  Gonier  and  Toyarmah  associated.* 
The  reader  may  naturally  ask.  But  were  not  Persia,  Ethiopia 
.uid  liiBYA  with  them  ?  This  has  been  the  general  opinion  ; 
but  Mr.  P.  thinks  otherwise.  Seeing  that  Gog  is  Buonaparte^ 
and  that  his  invasion  of  the  land  of  Israel^  is  the  irruption 
of  the  French  and  their  associates,  yrom  their  place .  in  the 
wo W/i  par#/?,  against  (Jod's  people  of  Israely  the  Russians  and 
Moscocites  ;  and,  as  neither  Persiansy  Ethiopiansy.  nor  Li^ 
byansy  are  with  them,  what  more  natural  than  to  examine 
>vhether  a  better  translation,  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy, 
\Yhere  these  nations  arc  named,  might  not  be  made  ?  And  we 
must  allow  that,  as  far  as  these  names  go,  he  has  been  won* 
ilerfully  successful ;  and  he  translates  *  all  of  them  handling 
‘  swords,  as  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya,  all  of  them  with  swords 
‘  and  helmets  Mid  refers,  in~^upport  of  his  deviation  from  oup 
foinmon  version,  to  Ex.  19.  4.  Jer.  9.  3.  15.  Id ;  &c.  in  which 
the  comparing  particle  is  not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
understood,  though  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  it  in 
the  English. 

It  being  thus  satisfactorily  settled  that  neither  Persians^ 
Ethiopiansy  nor  LibyanSy  are  wanting  in  the  army  of  the 
f'rench  Tyrant  to  make  it  perfectly  correspond  with  the  host 

Ezekiers  Gogy  there  remains  only  to  prove  that  by  Mayogy 
Eomecy  and  Togarmahy  the  prophet  meant  France  and  rts 
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allies.  This  the  Author  labours  to  clo  very  ingeniously,  if 
not  satisfactorily.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  his  argu¬ 
ment  by  any  quotation  VThich  our  limits  wilt  allow  ;  and  we 
must,  therefore,  recommend  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  this 
part  of  which,  particularly,  though  not  free  from  the  bias  of 
the  Author’s  peculiar  notions,  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
those  who  addict  their  minds  to  such  studies ;  only  noticing,  that 
he  first  sets  himself  to  prove  that  tromer,  the  eldest  son  of 
Janhet,  founded  the  Gomari^  called  by  the  Greeks  Galatie^ 
ana  by  the  Latins  Gallic  or  Gauls,  That  3Iago(/,  another  of 
JapheVs  sons,  founded  the  Magogw^  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Scythse,  or  Scythians^  who  spread  themselves  from  the  river 
Tanais,  or  Don,  westward  along  the  banks  of  the  Ister,  or 
Danube,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  confines  of 
Uie  Gomariy  or  Gauls  ;  and  concludes, — 

<  And  now,  what  intelligence  is  so  dull  as  not  clearly  to  discern, 
in  this  general  description,  that  extended  and  powerful  portion  of 
the  west  of  Europe,  comprehending  ancient  Gaul,  Belgium,  and  the 
countries  bordering  thereupon,  which  constitute  what  has  been  called, 
in  our  day,  the  empire  of  fra*\ce.’  p.  46. 

But  aware  that  it  would  be  asked,  ‘  If  Gomor  indeed  denotes 
'  ‘  the  Gauls y  and  if  Magog  with  Gomer  associated,  is  to  be  un- 
‘  derstood  of  the  French  empire,  why  is  Gomer  only  a«ecoiic/arj/ 

‘  name  in  the  description  ?  why  is  it  not  rather  the  principal  ? 

*  since  it  points  immeiliately  to  France.’  In  answer  to  this, 
having  before  established  the  fact  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
tlie  MagogWy  referred  to  in  the  prophecy,  were  those  of  the 
countries  watered  by  the  ElbCy  EmSy  and  IVesery  he  reminds 
his  readers  that  it  was  hence  that 

‘  That  renowned  people,  who  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
formed  an  extensive  confederacy  with  their  kindred  nations  upon 
the  Rhine,  that  had  migrated  successively  thither  from  the  regions 
of  the  Danuhe ;  and  who,  under  the  common  denomination  of 
FRANKS,  overran  Gaul  and  subdued  it;  and  finally  established  their 
power  and  population  in  the  conquered  countryy  permanently  superseded 
the  name  of  Gaul  by  that  of  France,'*  Ib. 

Thus,  France  is and  Gomer  too  \ — The  Togarma^ 
another  nation  that  w  as  to  associate  with  Magogy  he  concludes 
to  be  the  Trocmiy  a  people  of  Gaul. 

*  These,  then,  were  the  regions  that  were  to  supply  the  numerous 
and  formidable  armies  with  which  their  arrogant  and  mighty  leader, 
prophetically  denominated  gogue,  w’as  to  ascend  as  a  cloud  threaten* 
mg  the  general  investment  of  Res,  Mosc,  and  Tobl.’  p.  51. 

But  who  this  arrogant  and  mighty  leader  GoguCy  is,  has  as 
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yet  been  only  presumed  ;  the  demonstration  follows  in  section 
(he  sixth. 

Havinn^  settled  that  tlie  name  of  this  Leader  ou^ht  to  be 
pronounced  with  the  o  long,  as  in  the  word  voguey  and  not 
«i|iort,  as  in  fogy  and  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  written 
GoguCy  he  observes  that  there  is  no  name  in  Scripture  that 
has  more  puzzled  Hiblicai  critics  than  this.  None  have  been 
able  to  explain  it,  nor  has  any  one  ‘  by  discovering  some  an- 
‘  dent  nation  in  whose  history  the  name  may  be  foundy  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  detecting  the  region  to  which  it  properly  api)er- 
tains.  But  the  puzzle  is  at  an  end.  Events  have  Jed  Mr.  P. 
to  niaJic  the  wonderful  discovery,  wliicii  many  have  sought  after 
without  success.  The  prototype  of  Buonaparte  is,  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  ascertained; — Monsieur  Gogon,  of  the  sixth  century y 
is  the  man,  and  France  his  country! — Happy  genius! — We 
had  read,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  France,  of  .a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  GogoUy  who,  in  times  of  great  insubordination, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  mayor  of  the  palaccy  or  prime 
minister  to  Sigeberty  one  of  tlie  four  sons  of  Clotairey  and 
to  whom  his  father  left,  as  his  share  of  his  dominions,  Metz,  or 
the  kingdom  of  Austrasia  ;  but  whether  it  was  tlie  fault  of  our 
(lulness,  or  of  the  historians  of  France,  that  we  never  once 
thought  of  the  terrible  Gog,  we  cannot  say.  *  Instead  of  re¬ 
porting  him  as  another  Attilay  they  have  told  us  little  more 
about  him  than  some  circumstances  relative  to  his  elevatioU ; 
that  he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  obtain  a  wife  for  his  master,  and 
that  she  ungratefully  procured  his  death :  and  though  court 
chaplains  sung  his  virtues,  his  peaceful  cares,  and  feats  of 
rural  sports, — 

*  Ye  clouds,  w  hose  course  the  Northern  winds  impel, 

Of  my  loved  Gogue  *  some  grateful  tidings  tell ! 

Say,  with  what  health  his  valued  life  is  blest ; 

What  peaceful  cares  engage  his  tranquil  breast. 

If  on  the  banks  of  Rhine  awhile  he  stay, 

Where  the  rich  Salmon  yields  itself  a  prey. 

Or  if  on  Ardennes*  wild,^^r  Vosge’s.height, 

The  echoing  woods  resound  his  arrow’s  flight.* 

yet  they  have  failed  to  celebrate  his  terror  in  arms.  All  this 
we  hope,  may  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  reproach  for  its  not 
once  entering  into  our  minds  that  this  gentleman  was  the  pro- 

*  Mr.  P.  translates  from  a  complimentary  Poem,  addressed  to 
Gogon  (adipsum  by  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and 

in  Latinizing  his  name,  makes  it  Gogo,  Gogonisy  kc.  and  which 
Mr.  P. 

improves  into  Gogue. 
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lotypo  of  Napolron,  anil  the  true  Goej  of  prophecy.  This 
'woiulerful  ihscovoiy,  however,  ^Ir.  P.  has  nvadel 

In  the  ohseiirity  of  his  origin,  the  meanness  of  his  family,  his 
sn|)pos(Mi  foreign  extraction,  his  exaltation  to  the  highest  post 
of  honour  among*  the  Franks,  ‘  short  only  of  legitimate  sove- 
*  roijjnty  of  the  realm,’  ami  his  downfall  and  sanguinary 
death,  lie  ippoars  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  P.  the  perfect  prototype 
of  the  modern  scourge  of  Europe, — wanting  only  in  the  small 
matters  which  distinguish  the  bloody  warrior  from  the  peaceful 
statesman  ;  — 

*  And  the  figurative  allusion,  which  would  be  elegant  and  strictly 
classical  in  human  poetry,  acquires  a  character  stupendous  and 
terrific,  if  wo  contemplate  it  as  the  poetry  of  sacred  and  infallible 
ruopHECY.’  p.  69 

i 

Till  we  read  this  solemn  conclusion  of  the  section  on  Gogue^ 
we  felt  disposed  to  be  niorc*  mirthful  than  might  become  the 
subject.  But,  in  sober  seriousness,  that  a  Jfonsieur  Gogon^ 
of  whom  little  more  is  known  tlian  that  he  was,  in  the  sirtli 
century,  jirimc  minister  to  a  Frankish  prince,  in  one  corner 
of  France,  unheard  of  as  a  sanguinary  conqueror — for  at  this 
early  period,  the  31  a  ire  du  palais  implied  only  prime  minister^ 
and  not,  as  afterwards,  both  this,  and  generalissimo — that 
such  a  man,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  his  name  to  Gog^ 
and  of  some  partial  resemblance  of  his  origin  and  fortunes, 
with  those  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  prf^phetic  type  of  this  scourge  of  Europe,  and  that  this 
scourge  is  therefore  the  Gog  of  the  jirophets,  and  his  invasion 
of  Russia,  ‘  the  last  prophecy,  which  is  succeeded  by  no  other 
‘  than  that  which  treats  of  the  figurative  building  of  the  eternal 
‘  temple,’  tve  can  but  consider  as  solemn  trilling  ;  unworthy,  both 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  writer, 
and  calculated  to  bring  the  sacred  projdiecies  into  contempt. 

But  however  striking  the  likeness  between  3lonsieur  Gogon, 
and  the  Emperor  \apoleon,  yet  there  are  other  obstacles  to  the 
full  establishment  of  Mr.  P.’s  favourite  notion.  Some  of  these  he 
sets  himself  to  remove  in  the  two  following  sections.  In  section 
the  seventh  the  inquiry  is,  ‘  llow  the  Geography  is  to  be  un- 
‘  derstood  ?  whether  in  relation  to  the  seats  of  the  nations  as 
‘  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of  the  prophet,  or  in  relation  to 
‘  their  situations  in  an  after  age  r’  And  it  concludes  by  remarking 
tliat 

*  It  must  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  generation  tvhick  it  teas 
immediately  to  concern,  and  to  the  time  tvhen  it  tvas  to  he  rendered  /;i- 
telligible  by  the  juffilment ;  otherwise  it  could  not  benefit  either 
age.’  p.  TO- 
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Allowing^  this  conclusion  to  he  correct,  yet  We  cannot  per- 
rfive  how  this  will  much  help  Mr.  P.’s  ratiocinations,  either  for 
overthrowing  the  interpretation  he  opposes,  or  establishing  his 
own.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  present  nations  of  tl\.e  PNorth 
derived  their  descent  from  the  Scythians ;  nor  that  these  had 
3fagog  for  their  father ;  and  supposing  the  Jews  restored  to 
Palestine — which  is  supposed  in  the  exposition  the  Author  is 
labouring  to  subvert — there  remains  no  question  on  this  head. 
The  only  consideration  then  is,  whether  the  country  or  regions 
of  GomeVj  or  the  Gaulsy  by  the  conquest  of  the  Goths  and 
Franks,  are  become  the  land  of  Maaog  ?  But  as  the  whole 
po|)ulation  of  the  land  of  Magog  did  not  emigrate  into  the 
settlements  of  Gomer,  but  the  greater  part  remained  where 
they  were,  and  the  regions  they  inhabited  continued  the  land 
of  Magog  still ;  and  as  the  whole  race  of  the  Gomari  were 
not  annihilated,  but  the  Jiflg  thousand  Slagogm,  the  con¬ 
querors,  and  the  fifty  millions  of  Gomari,  became  melted  down 
into  one  people,  we  can  perceive  no  reason  that  the  prophet  might 
not  distinguish  the  invading  nations  as  he  has,  even  though 
the  Geography  of  the  prophecy  ‘  must  be  understood  with  rela- 
‘  iion  to  the  generation  which  it  was  immediately  to  concern^ 

But  as  striking  a  specimen  of  the  Author’s  critical  acumen  as 
is  any  w  here  displayed  through  the  whole  argument,  is  found  in 
the  discussion  on  *  the  prophetic  signification  of  Jerusalem 
‘  and  Israel.^  Indeed,  his  ap|)lication  of  the  prophecy  to  people 
and  regions  so  very  different  from  the  literal  house  of  Israel^ 
and  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  designated  by  God  himself,  in  the 
prophecy — my  people  of  Israel, awA  my  land— in  so  perfectly  ori¬ 
ginal  that  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  required  a  more  than  com¬ 
mon  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  extraordinary  powers  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  first  to  discover  that  the  Ruusias  are  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
tile  half  civilized  Russians 'awA  Moscovites  the  holy  Greek 
Church — inferior  only  to  the  Latin  in  idolatry,  superstition, 
and  all  sorts  of  corruptions,— -are  the  Israel  of  God  ;  and 
then  to  make  all  this  plain  to  men  of  common  sense. 

The  prophet  having,  in  Chap,  xxxvith,  and  xxxviith  predict¬ 
ed  tlie  restoration  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  from  their  long 
and  wide  dispersiohj  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  and  the 
change  which  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  would  effect  in  their 
moral  character  and  general  condition,  he  proceeds — at  least 
apparently — in  this  prophecy  respecting  Gog  and  his  confe¬ 
derates^  to  shew  the  opposition  that  would  be  made  to  the 
re-establishment  of  their  commonwealth.  And  to  the  common, 
unprejudiced  reader,  the  whole  appears  literally  to  refer  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Jews  or  people  of  Israel,  delivered  from  tlie 
sword  and  brought  back  from  captivity  in  the  latter  days, 
Seethe  whole  prophecy,  particularly  chap,  xxxvhi,  9,  15 — -21. 
'xxix,  4,  7 — 9,  2*2 — 29.  This  people  of  Israel,  that  had  been 
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led  into  captivity  for  their  sins,  but  are  brought  back  from  the 
people  and  gathered  out  of  their  enemies’  lands,  and  wlioni 
God  distinguishes  by  the  designation,  niy  people^  and  their 
country  by  those  of  my  land  and  my  mountainH ;  a  people 
from  whom  he  promises  never  more  io  hide  his  faa^^  and  on 
whom  he  pours  his  spirit;  this  land  to  which  the  captives 
are  restored,  according  to  ]Mr.  P.  is  Itussia  ;  and  by  this 
rrhole  house  of  Israel  brought  again  from  the  people,  are 
meant  the  Russians^  3foscovit€s,  and  Siberians  !  But  how 
are  these  surprising  facts  made  out  ?  Let  the  Author  answer  lor 
himself, 

*  The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  though  it  ^ was  delivered  so  long  ago 
as  whilst  the  Jewish  people  were  suftering  captivity  in  Babylon, 
was  directed  to  the  last  great  event  of  secular  concernment  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  Jiniversnl  church  <f  the  Messiah  ;  and  was  pointed  to  regions 
which,  though  at  that  time  in  ignorance  of  his  name,  were  fore¬ 
ordained  to  be  eventually  comprehended  in  the  number  of  his 
pEOPLt.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  prophet  employs  the  familiar,  but 
figurative,  denomination  of  “  Israel,”  to  express  all  God's  Juture 
people ;  and  that  of  the  mountains  of  Israel^  to  denote  the  compass, 
or  pale  of  his  Juture  universal  Church' '  p.  72. 

He,  after  8t.  Augustine,  considers  the  declarations  of  the 
prophets  as  threefold  ; — 

*  Some  respecting  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  some,  the  heavenly,  and 
some  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Of  the^/i?  ^/  of  these,  are  the  pro¬ 
phecies  which  foretold  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  captivities,  the 
Persian  restoration,  and  the  ultimate  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Of  the  second,  are  all  those  prophecies  which,  under  a  figure  of  the 
restoration,  establishment,  and  imperishable  glory  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  land  of  Israel^  foretold  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  both  mili¬ 
tant  in  the  present  order  of  things,  and  triumphant  in  a  future  order: 
among  which  is  this  prophecy  of  Ezekiel ;  and  among  the  third  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  closing  part  of  this  same  prophecy,  which  concludes 
the  secular  and  earthly  concerns  of  both  churches  ;  and  which,  com¬ 
prehending  and  uniting  both  references,  seems  to  speak  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  of  the  Jewish  nation  literally  and  Jigurath  ely  of  all 
the  nations  participating  in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah,  in  prospect 
to  their  final  and  common  deliverance.  In  this  last  reference,  we 
are  to  understand  the  name  of  “  Israel”  in  Ezekiel’s  prophecy,  as 
intending  the  Israel  of  God." — “  The  common  wealth  of  Israel,” 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  phrases  are  used  by  St.  Paul,  to  denote 
all  who  are  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Messiah  and  his 
gospel.’  pp.  7J — 7. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Jerusalem,  and  the  Israel  of  God, 
are  sometimes  to  be  understood  as  used  figuratively  to  signity 
the  Christian  Church,  and  tliose  wlio  are  not  Jews  outward¬ 
ly,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  arc  at  liberty  to  affix  allego¬ 
rical  meanings,  to  such  names  and  phrases  wherever  they  niay 
pccu;*,  or  on  any  occasion,  whenever  it  may  be  convenient 
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Penn’s  EzekieVs  Prophecy. 

.foly  <0  assist  us  in  supporting  some  favourite  notion, 
Ihroiigl*  this  whole  series  of  prophecies  from  the  beginning  of 
iliapter  the  xxxvith,  the  jihrascs,  the  flock  of  Jenttfulem ; 
ihe  house  of  Israel;  my  people  of  Israel;  the  land  of 
hrael ;  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  my  land,  evidenUy 
Llosi^nate  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  the  country  given 
[to  him  and  liis  seed  for  an  ererlasting  possession  ;  and  to 
i|)j)ly  them  ill  an  allegorical  sense  to  denote  all  who  are  called 
[to  the  knowledge  of  the  IMessiah,  as  Mr  P.  has  done,  is  at 
nee  gratuitous,  and  a  violent  distortion  which  no  man  would 
|iavc  thought  of  but  for  a  previous  hypothesis.  That  the  mass 
t  nations,  the  slaves  of  the  most  sordid  superstitions,  and  of  all 
orts  of  wickedness,  whether  of  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  or  tlic 
roiesiant  faith,  have,  by  such  a  faith  and  profession,  as  has 
iiierally  prevailed,  acquired,  (under  so  spiritual  a  dispensation 
i  that  ot  the  Christian,)  a  title  to  the  high  designation, 

‘  ray  people,”  and  “  the  Israel  of  God,”  we  can  have  no 
ijiiception.  We  believe  that  the*  sacred  writers  call  them  still, ^ 
fhe  (tentiles,^  and  the  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness.  Nor 
an  we  think  that  those  lands,  whose  inhabitants  delight  in 
nv,  which  are  covered  with  idols,  and  with  altars  and  shrines 
hI  up  in  honour  of  strange  Gods — whether  they  are  indebted 
y  r  their  apotheosis  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  Patriarch  of 
konsiantinople,  or  the  Archbishop  of  il/oscom-  all  nearly 
jual  abettors  of  idolatrous  superstition— have  any  right  to  be 
jnsidered  as  peculiarly  Jehovah^ s,  in  the  sense  of  the  prophet 
fzekiel. 

Mr.  P.’s  new  translation  of  the  prophecy,  with  notes  and 
hstrations,  follows.  These  latter  are  not  so  numerous, 
or  so  extended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  when  the  field 
allegory  was  all  before  him.  The  Author  says  but  little  in 
liis  ^otes,  to  illustrate  whence,  or  at  what  time,  these  recovered 
rpiivcs,  who  are  invaded,  were  restored  to  their  own  land. 
Illy  in  a  brief  way  remarking,  that  those  collected  upon  the 
mmtains  of  Israel  are  those  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
iiue  universal  Church  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  this  was  in 
10  ninth  century.  The  sides  of  ihe  north,  from  whence  the 
livader  comes  is  Gaul.  ‘  Gallia  sub  septentrionibus  posita 
Gaul  is  situated  under  .the' koktii,  (Caesar  de  Bello 
ilall.)  Such  was  the  geographical  relation  which  Gaul  bore 
native  country  of  Julius  Oa?sar;  and  such  likewise  did 
OMER  and  TOGARMAH,  1.  c.  Gaul,  bear  to  the  land  of  the 

jirnpliet  EzekieV  p.  117. 

As  it  had  been  settled  in  the  Preliminary  Illustration,  that 
|tiie  geography  was  not  to- be  understood,  as  the  seats  of  the 
j-Hions  subsisted  in  the  age  of  the  prophet;  but‘  must  be  un- 
'jorstood  with  relation  to  the  generation  which  it  was  imme- 
^‘itely.  to  concern,  aiid  to  tlu;  time  ivheu  it  w  as  to  be  rendered 
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intelligible  by  the  fulfilment/  we  might  have  expected  gogi£ 
(i.  e.  Bnanaparfe)  and  his  army  to  have  proceeded,  rather 
from  Lapland  or  Nova  Zembla^  tlian  from  France,  so  far 
south  of  the  figurative  land  of  Israel.  For  if  Russia,  and 
not  the  prophet’s  country,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  invasiun, 
should  he  not  rather  have  said.  Thou  shalt  go  from  thy  place 
Old  of  the  North  parts y  rather  than — Thou  shalt  come,  &c.-. 
To  illustrate  the  title — my  people — by  which  God  distinguishes 
Israel,  the  Author  observes,  that 

*  The  land  of  Ros  acquired  this  favored  and  predicted  characten 
in  common  with  other  Christian  nations,  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century ;  at  which  time  it  was  first  converted  to  the  Chm 
tian  faith  Its  title  to  this  high  destination  may  appear  jn  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Moscow,  published  upon  the  first  en 
trance  of  the  Invader*^  p.  118. 

Irresistible  proof ! 

But  besides  those  objections,  which  the  geography  of  the 
prophecy,  and  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  relates,  suggest,  there  are  others  also  that  seem 
fatal  to  Mr.  P.’s  interpretation.  Not  only  are  the  Jews  to 
bo  restored  to  their  own  country,  but  all  the  seven  last  playm 
are  to  be  poured  out,  the  Beast  and  the  False  prophet  are 
to  be  destroyed ;  Babylon  the  Great  is  to  be  overtliiovvu, 
and  the  1000  years  (or  circles  of  lime)  during  whicli  the 
dragon  is  to  be  bound  are  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion— be 


they  literal  or  mystical  years ;  in  miniature,  or  in  ampliji 
cation.  Indeed,  the  Author,  in  so  many  words,  or  in  ettect, 
acknowledges  all  this  in  his  conclusion. 

*  We  have  seen  him,  w^hom  the  style  of  “  Gogue  of  the  land 
of  Magog,”  most  intelligibly  and  distinctly  describes  go  forth 
from  his  empire  for  his  own  destruction.  We  have  seen  him  a  cend 
as  a  storm,  and  go  up  as  a  cloud,  to  cover  the  land  of  Ros,  Mosc, 

and  Tobl. - We  have  seen  a  s^vord  called  forth  at  length  against 

the  Invader  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the  Christian  church— 
THIS  is  the  LAST  PROPHECY,  which  is  succeeded  by  no  other  than 
that  w’hich  treats  of  the  figurative  building  of  the  eternal  temple. 
In  fact  THIS  is  the  last,  in  the  entire  series  of  the-  prophecies 
which  respects  earthly  affairs,  and  the  secular  interests  of  the 
Church.  We  plainly  see,  in  Ezekiel,  and  in  St.  John,  that  this 
is  the  prophecy  the  consummation  ;  to  be  succeeded  only  by 
that  state,  which  both  those  prophets  were  directed  to  describe  as 
the  opening  of  the  eternal  temple  of  god.*^  pp.  159 — 161. 

Although  Mr.  P.  must  have  been  aware  of  all  the  aboTC 
objections  to  his  system  of  interpretation,  and  of  more  than 
these — yet  be  lias  taken  notice  only  of  four,  which  may  be 
brought  forward  by  the  Millenarians,  who  may  demand 
what  is  become  of  the  1000  years  or  millennium  ;  of  the  Jir^i 
resurrection ;  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ  during 
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(ose  1000  years  ;  ami  of  the  binding  of  Satan,  from  i;\liidi 
e  beginning:  of  those  1000  j/ears*  was  to  be  computed,  Ae- 
rding  to  Mr.  P.  and  St.  /ingnstine,  this  period  of  1000 
ars  embraces  the  whoU  coin  pass  of  time  between  the  first 
ining  of  Christ,  and  the  end  of  the  aj^es ;  when  ‘  he  will 
onieas^uin;’  being  a  round  number  to  signify  the  total  sum 
plenitude  of  time.  The  coercion  of  Satan  commenced  when 
Christ  solemnly  gave  to  his  disciples  power  and  au^ 
oriii!  overall  devils  ;  and  it  terminated  in  that  amazing  event, 
j  final  extirpation  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  empire. 
i(i  as  to  the  resi/rrecfiOM,'and  the  rei^n  of  the  saints 
(h  Christ, 

<  Both  those  figures  represent  the  blessed  state  of  all  disembodied 
ils  or  departed  spirits  who  die  in  the  Lord,  from  the  generation 
which  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  to  that  last  generation 
ich  shall  not  die,  hut  shall  only  be  changed?  pp.  169 — 170. 

Thus  easily  are  objections  answered. 

But  though  the  Author  has  thus  satisfied  himself  with  re- 

I"  only  to  the  objections  of  the  Milleiiarians,  yet  there 
lany  others  which  deserved  his  attention,  to  whicli 
have  been  added  since  ,  he  wrote,  that  may  per- 
have  shaken  his  ‘  settled  conviction,’  and  somewhat 
‘d  liis  tone  of  certainty.  We  have  witnessed  the  pro¬ 
of  the  fire  sent  upon  liis  Magog,  which  was  to  finish 
)ring  to  a  perfec^t  completion  ‘  the  entire  series  of  the 
hecies  which  respects  earthly  affairs,  and  to  be  succeeded 
by  the  opening  of  the  eternal  temple  of  God.^  But. 
do  we  see?  Certainly  not  what  Mr.  P.  taught  us  to 
tat  the  downfall  of  the  last  great  tyrannical  potentate 
?  victorious  arms  should  spread  themselves  with  op- 
ion  over  the  church  or  christ.  Buonaparte — in  whom, 
gogue  and  antichrist  are  identified  (p.  162.)  and  found 
but  ONE  and  the  same  individual — is  fallen  ;  but  not 
(If  by  a  sanguinary  death ;  he  still  lives,  and  who  can 
for  what  ?  If  the  temple  be  opened,  yet  the  ark  of  the. 
ment  is  not  seen,  and  no  man  enters  into  it,  because  it 
M  with  smoke — and  therefore  the  seven  last  plagues 
not  fulfilled.-  The  man  of  sin  again  lifts  up  his  head, 
makes  his  voice  to  be  heard,  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
ingdom,  and  all  orders  are  in  motion  to  repair  tlie  di- 
•ited  towers  of  Babylon,  and  to  extinguish  the  light  which 
manifest  the  works  of  darkness.  Jlie  Beast  and  the 
^^'prophet,  ^eem  to  be  revived  to  new  life ;  but  whether 
^  that  HIS  hand  may  be  made  the  more  manifest, 
Ae  extraordinary  interposition  of  whose  providence  it  is, 
they  are  to  be  cast  alive  into  the  lake  of  fire;  or, 
Aey  may  again  make  war  with  the  saints,  time  will 
^  probably  soon  disclose. 
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We  liavc,  perhaps,  devoted  more  [time  and  attention  5 
]Vlr.  P.’s  book  than  some  may  suppose  to  have  been  neeessar] 
Onr  apolojjy  is,  that  tve  apprehend  there  is  liiueh  evil  in  <5!}i 
\vorks  of  ]>ions  fancy ;  such  solemn  trifling  with  the  sarr? 

1)rophecies  ;  for  tvhen  sifch  religions  vagaries — prinked  out  wit 
lebretv  and  (ireek — are  sup|)orted  with  acuteness,  and  rernT- 
mended  by  the  appearance  of  piety,  they  are  calculated  t 
produce  considerable  mischief,  not  only  among  the  profa- 
who  watch  for  occasions  to  scoff',  but  among  a  class  of  m 
ligioiis  readers  who  are  pre])ared  to  receive  any  thing  ^ 
rt'commended  as  true, — especially  when  they  are  under  the  id 
fl lienee  of  that  astonishment  which  recent  events  have  1)^ 
calculated  to  produce  If  the  Prophecies  can  thus  be  made  to 
and  support  any  thing,  which  the  various  fancies  of  men  iv; 
dictate,  and  if  their  true  meaning  is  not  only  obscured  y 
the  strong  figures  and  antique  symbols  of  the  eastern  st\ 
and  manner,  but  is  so  extravagantly  diflerent  from  what  conin’- 
sense  would  suppose,  what  stronger  argument  could  he  eon 
ceived  to  discredit  their  insjnration,  and  prove  that  they  mrs 
nothing  ?  It  should,  however,  be  rememberetl,  that  these  remars 
are  not  applicable  to  interpretations  which,  though  mistaken,  a? 
yet  sober  and  modest,  and  within  the  circle  of  rational  plausibilir 
Nor  do  wv  mean  to  discourage  a  diligent  comparison  ofeitherlli 
extraordinary  personages,  or  events,  of  the  presenttimes,  with  tb 
sacred  pro]>hmes ;  for  as  we  believe  they  are  to  have  their  acconi 
plishment  in  some  age,  why  may  it  not  be  in  this  ?  We  mean  or! 
to  express  our  (lisapprobation  of  that  violent  distortion  ( 
the  prophetic  language,  and  of  that  inane  ajiplication  of  even; 
to  predictions,  which  hav^e  of  late  been  too  common.  I 
truth,  we  feel  sincere  concern  that  good  men,  who  intend  t 
serve  the  cause  of  religion  and  Divine  revelation,  should  i 
mistake  the  means,  and  be  so  misled  by  the  dreams  of 
wandering  imagination,  as  to  furnish  scoflFers  with  the  materia 
of  ridicule,  and  dishonour  the  cause  thev  wish  to  serv 
While  one  has  been  engaged  to  demonstrate  the  French  ra 
public  to  be  the  man  of  sin^  and  the  Beast  with  seven  hew 
and  ten  horns  ;  and  a  second  has  been  nete-modelUng 
greecising  the  name  of  Bn  on  apart  e  Xo  make  outthenumbt 
fi63,  and  identify  him  with  the  Beast  with  /tro  horns ;  an 
others  as  confidently  maintaining  that  he  is  the  little,  or— as  M 
P.  has  it — ‘  the  yonng'*  horn  of  Daniel’s  monster,  Gog^  and  n% 
ticfinst^—i\mi  all  true  Christians  ought  to  ‘  sj^'ud  and  b 
*  spent’  ‘  to  hunt  dow  n  and  destroy  they  may,  indeed,  have  in 
spirited  desponding  crusaders,  by  flattering  them  that  they  wrr 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  ^God,  but  they  have  been  sapp"’! 
the  foundations  of  religion,  and  have  made  sport  for  inHilt!^ 


(  lOfl  ) 
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SELECT  LITEUAUY  INFORMATION. 


*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  tvJw  have  works  in  the  press,  will  oblige 
ik  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Information 
(^stpaid)  of  the  subject,  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
uhich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
I  cmsistent  with  its  plan. 


Arch«1eacon  Coxe  has  in  the  press, 

!  nioirs  of  the  G  real  Duke  of  ^larl- 
.  iigh,  chiefly  compiled  from  the 
-trs  and  correspondence  preserved 
(  Blenheim. 

rieor8:e  Power,  Ksq.  surgeon  to  the 
I  regiment,  has  nearly  ready  for 
’kition,  in  an  octavo  volume,  a 
'■ ’''ly  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mussnl- 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  the 
't  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  their 
■nnte  expulsion. 

The  Rev.  Roger  Riiding  has  ready  for 
^  press.  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of 
and  its  dependencies,  from  the 
authentic  period  to  the  end  of 
fiftieth  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
i''i*trated  by  upwards  of  100  plates. 

Mr.  James  Hogg  has  a  new  poem 
^^rly  ready  to  appear,  entitled  the 
i  srims  of  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Win.  Hey,  junior,  surgeon  to  the 
^  tml  Infirmary  at  Leeils,  will  soon 
’«bl!<h  a  1  realise  on  the  Puerperal 
illustrated  by  cases. 

Dr.  Henry  Holland,  the  coadjutor  of 
0.  Mackenzie  in  the  account  of 
5'tland,  has  in  the  press.  Travels  in  the 
sx'thof  Turkey,  during  the  latter  part 
1812  and  the  spring  of  the  following 
Trsr, 

Mr,  Bingley’s  History  of  Hanrpshire, 
I’br  comprised  in  two  folio  volumes. 
^  'I  soon  be  committed  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Usko,  i-ector  of  Orsett  in  Essex, 
i'  printing  a  Grammar  of  the  Arabic 
l??nuagr,  accompanied  by  a  praxis  of 
‘'f  6rst  three  chapters  of  Genesis. 

The  Rrv.  H  nry  Meen  has  in  the 
Selections  from  Ancient  Writers, 
”  ftd  and  profane,  .with  translatioiiji 
-Uotes. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Major  General 


Aiulrew  Burn,  author  of  the  Christian 
Oflicer’s  Complete  Armour,  and  other 
works,  are  preparing  for  publication  in 
two  small  octavo  volumes. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott’s  new  poem  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  will  appear  about  the 
end  of  the  month ;  and  a  Series  of  Il¬ 
lustrations,  from  ilesigns  by  Westall,  are 
engraving  in  the  first  style  of  excellence. 

A  Series  of  Engravings  of  Cutane- 
dns  Diseases,  illustrative  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  genera  and  species  described  in 
the  Practical  Synopsis  published  by  Dr. 
Bateman,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Andrew  Becket,  E'sq.  is  prin  ing  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  Shakspearc’s  Him¬ 
self  again,  or  the  Language  of  the  poet 
asserteil,  being  an  examination  of  the 
reading  and  interpretations  of  the  later 
etlilors. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  editor  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion,  will  soon  publish,  in»  an  octavo 
volume,  a  Visit  to  Paris,  in  1814. 

Mr.  C.G.  Ward,  author  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  St.  Omar,  and  other  works,  has 
in  the  press,  the  Son  anrl  the  Nephew, 
in  three  volumes. 

The  late  Mr.  Pratt  left  ready  for  the 
press  a  small  volume  of  poems,  under 
the  title  of  Pillow  Thought*!,  written 
during  his  confinement  after  being 
—  thrown  from  his  horse. 

Lord  Byron’s  Poetical  Works,  col¬ 
lected,  and  handsomely  printed  in  four 
volumes  foolscap  octavo,  are  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

The  sixteenth  erlition  of  Brookes’s  Ge¬ 
neral  Gazetteer,  with  very  considerable 
additions  arnl  improvements  from  va¬ 
rious  recent  authorities,  will  soon  appear. 

An  Abridgement  of  Scott’s  Christian 
Life  is  in  the  press. 

A  new  edition,  with  additions,  of  Dr. 
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ChiUlren)  will  be  ready  early  in  Jr 
ary. 

Early  in  the  ensuint;  month  niH 
published,  The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  by 

‘  "  a  nt'W  er. 


I.ettsom's  Naturalist  and  Traveller's 
Companion  will  soon  apjH*ar. 

A  second  edition  of  Bakcwcll’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Geolo^,  considerably  en¬ 
larged,  will  speedily  be  nublished. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Christian  Parent, 
by  the  late  Ambrose  Serle,  Esq.  (oritri- 
nally  written  for  the  use  of  his  own 


thaniel  Vincent,  M.  A 
revised  and  improved,  by  the  Rei 
H.  Hopkins,  price  t2s.  boards. 
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by  numerous  cases,  and  fire  pla| 
containing  fourteen  figures;  ands 
ceded  by  some  observations  on 
method  of  improving  the  diapne 
part  of  medicine,  royal  8vo. 
sewed. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Br 
in  Mania  and  Hydrophobia  ;  with 
pathology  of  these  two  diseases, 
lected  from  the  Papers  of  the  late 
drew  Marshal,  M.  D.  many  y? 
teacher  of  Anatomy  in  London  :t 
an  account  of  some  experiiinnts 
ascertain  whether  the  Pericardium 
Ventricle.s  of  the  Brain  contain  W 

To  which  is] 


EDUCATION. 

Practical  Hints  to  Ypung  Females, 
on  the  Duties  of  a  Vi^ife,  a  Mother,  and 
a  Mistress  of  a  Family.  By  Mrs. Tay¬ 
lor  of  Ongar  ;  author  of  Maternal  So¬ 
licitude,  foolscap,  8vo.  5s. 

A  French  Delectus;  or,  Sentences 
and  Passages  collected  from  the  most 
esteemed  French  Authors,  designed  to 
faeilitale  a  Knowledge  of  the  French 
Tongue.  Arranged  under  the  several 
heads  of  the  parts  of  Speech,  together 
with  promiscuous  passages  and  Idioms. 
By  the  Rev.  Israel  Wor.sley ,  1 2mo,  4s, 
bound. 

A  Synopsis  of  French  '  Grammar, 
comprehending  the  most  .useful  and 
necessary  rules  in  Chambaud’s  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  many  other  points  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  on  the  French  language,  not 
obvious  to  the  learner,  and  which  are 
not  to  be  found  iu  other  Elementary 
publications.  By  P.  F.  Merlet,  12mo. 
2$.  6d.  bound. 


in  a  State  of  Health 
fixed  a  sketch  of  his  life,  by  S.  Savr 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
formerly  .Assistant  Lecturer  to  Dr..M 
shal,  8 VO.*  10s.  fid,  boards. 

The  fifth  volume  (with  eight  ph 
tome  of  which  are  beautifully  col  uir 
of  Medico-Chirurgical  Trai.sactio 
published  b\  the  Medical  and  tliit 
gical  Society  r,f  London,  8vo.  I 
boards. 

A  Dissertation  on  Gunshot  Worji 
by  Charles  Bell,  Surgeon,  royal  S 
lbs.  fid.  boards,  lllustratcfl  by  sen 
teen  engravings. 

This  work  is  inehided  in 
New  F/lition  of  Mr.  C.  Hell’s  OjK'rat 
Surgery. 


HISTORY. 

A  Circumstantial  Narrativ^c  of  tlie 
Campaign  in  Russia,  embellished  with 
plans  of  the  battles  of  the  Moskwa  and 
Alalo-Jaroslavitz,  by  Eugene  T..abaurae, 
Captain  of  the  Ilo^^al  Geographical  En¬ 
gineers,  ex-officer  of  the  ordnance  of 
Prince  Eugene,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  of  the  Iron  Crown ; 
author  of  an  abridged  history  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  8vo.  with  large 
plans,  &c.  10s.  fid.  boards. 


rOETRY. 

Charlemagne,  on  L’Eglise  Deli’’ 
Poemc  Epiqiic,  en  VingtquatruClii' 
Par  Lucien  Buonaparte,  Membre 
Plnstitut  de  France,  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  ■* 
41.  4s.  boards,  royal  paper,  'I'- 
boards. 

A  Translation,  in  English  Rl'i 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Butler,  D.D.  and  the 


MEDICINE. 

Pathological  Researches,  by  J.  R. 
Farre,  M.  D.  Essay  1.  Ou  Malforina- 
tions  ofthcliumau  Heart;  illustrated 


Ill 
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Hodgson,  A.  M.  Is  preparing  for 

iblication. 

poems  and  Odes  on  Various  Sub- 
[cts-  By  a  Student  of  the  Honourable 
^^iety  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  8vo. 

^  boards. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
r.jiy  Office,  and  how  far  the  Act  of 
wjnation  is  an  indispensable  Solem- 
i-v,  showing  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
lunction ;  the  ancient  aiwl  modern 
of  the  coronation  ceremony ;  the 
prviccs  performed  on  that  occasion, 
iriiculaily  the  singular  office  of 
ns’s  Champion ;  with  a  variety  of 
[biTnorel  matter.  By  T.  C.  Banks, 
y\.  8to.  7s.  boards. 

An  Exposft  on  the  Dissentions  of 
anish  America,  containing  an  Ac- 
mi  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
!  those  fatal  Differences,  &c.  &c. 
itfv.ded  as  a  means  to  induce  the 
riiatory  interference  of  Great  Britain, 
lorderto  put  an  end  to  a  destructive 
'm\  VV'^ar,  and  to  establish  permanent 
;iet  and  prosperity,  on  a  basis  con- 
?tfnl  with  the  dignity  of  Spain,  and 
kinterests  of  the  world,  by  William 
Alton,  Esq.  8vo.  1*28.  boards. 

Diirets,  OrdoniiaiK'es,  'IVaites  de  Paix, 
liaifestes,  Proclamations,  Disrours, 
t  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Depuis 
jusqu’a  son  Abdication  en  1814. 
ith  the  Secret  Treaty  concluded  by 
jsapartewith  the  Allies,  after  his  ab- 
ation.  Extrait  du  Monitenr,  par 
'isGoldsmilh.  6  vols.  8vo,7l.  7s.  Ms, 
The  last  volume  may  be  had 
i'urate  to  complete  sets,  price  ll.  Is. 


THEOLOGY. 

I  Sermon  occasioned  Uy  the  death  of 
fRev.  Nathaniel  Jennings,  preache<l 
Wer-street  Meeting  Islington,  Oct. 
13U.  By  William  Chaplin,  8yo. 

Clirist  the  Light  of  the  World,  a 
5n.itn  preached  before  the  Corres- 
ng  Board  ofthe  Society  in  Scotland,' 
•  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in 
^  Highlands  and  Islands.  To  which 
^  sutyoined.  Observations  on  the 
state  of  the  Highlands  and 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dewar, 
College  Church,  Aberdeen,  8vo. 


Infant  Baptism,  foumled  on  Divine 
Institution;  a  Sermon  delivered  at  the 
Baptism  of  Mary  Anne  Hawkes  CoU 
Iyer,  Sept.  15,  1813,  at  Dr.  Collyeris 
Chapel,  Peckhain  ;  by  W.  Chapman. 

To  which  is  prefixed  an  Address;  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Brooksbank,  8vo.  price 
Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  * 
Church  of  Sudbury,  St.  Peter,  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  July  7,  1814,  the 
day  appointed  for  a  General  Thanks* 
giving  ;  by  Henry  Watts  Wilkinson, 

M.  A.  Curate  of  St.  Gregory  and  St. 
Peter,  Sudbury,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxfor<l,  price  Is. 

Devotional  Exercises  and  Prayers,  for 
the  private  use  of  reflecting  and  sincere 
Christians.  From  the  German  of  the 
Rev,  G.  J.  Zollikofer.  By  the  Rev, 
William  Tookc,  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  12s. 
boards. 

TOPOORAPUY  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Journey  through  Spain,  in  the 
Years  178G-7,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Com¬ 
merce,  Population,  Taxes,  and  Revenue 
of  that  Country  ;  and  Remarks  in  pas¬ 
sing  through  a  part  of  France.  By 
Joseph  Townsend,  A.  M.  Rector  of 
Pewscy,  Wilts;  and  late  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Third  edition,  2  vols. 
4to.  21.  i2s.  6d.  boards. 

A  General  Description  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  according  to  the  last  Division  in 
Nineteen  Cantons,  interspersed  with 
Historical  Anecdotes,  and  Remarks  on 
the  Dress  and  Manner^  of  the  Inhabit* 
ants.  Illustrated  by  fifty  coloured  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  Costume.  By  an  English 
Lady,  many  years  settled  and  resident 
in  the  country,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  31. 
13s.6d.  boards. 

A  Sketch  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  from  1800  to  1810; 
with  Statistical  Tables,  and  a  new  Map, 
by  the  Author,  containing  all  the  late 
discoveries,  and  exhibiting  the  Division 
-trf  Boundary  Lines,  &c.  By  the  Che¬ 
valier  Felix  deBeaujour,  author  of  the 
View  of  the  Commerce  of  Grfeece,  &c. 
&c.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
illustrative  Notes,  and  an  Appendix, 
by  William  Walton,  Esq.  8vo.  16s, 
boards. 
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Journil  of  a  Voyage  from  Okkak,  on 
tlie  Coast  of  Labrador,  to  Ungava  Bay, 
Westward  of  Cape  Chadleigh  ;  under- 
token  to  explore  the  coast,  and  visit 
the  Esquimaux  in  that  unknown  region. 


By  Benjamin  Koblmeister,  and  Cenr; 
Kmoch,  Missionaries  of  the  Church  ii( 
the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren, 
8vo.  3s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  unavoidable  length  of  some  of  the  Articles  in  our  present  number,  for 
which  we  hope  their  interesting  nature  will  be  esteemed  an  ample  atonement, 
has  compelled  us  to  defer  the  notice  of  several  other  works. 

The  Articles  on  Brookes  Lives  of  the  Puritans  ;  StexcarPs  Elements;  Keith  and 
Raynurd's  Geometry  ;  Hhitaker  s  Visitation  Sermon,  and  Baron  Grimm*s  Corres¬ 
pondence,  will  appear  in  the  February  Number. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  exclude  altogether  the  notice  of  minor  publications; 
but  the  space  usually  allotted  to  the  Literary  Information,  and  the  List  of  Nc* 
Publications,  which  are  deemed  important  features  in  our  Publication,  frequcMitly 
precludes  our  insertion  of  shorter  articles  of  a  subordinate  nature ;  our  limits 
being  often  insufficient  to  allow  of  treating  of  subjects  of  prominent  interest  at  ade¬ 
quate  length. 
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